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REVIEW OF CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS 



TUESDAY, APRIL 15, 1980 

U,S, Senate, 
SuBCOMMnTEE ON Nutrition OP THE 
Committee ON Agriculture, Nutrition, AND Forestry, 

Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
324, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. George McGovern (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators McGrovern and Leahy. 

STATEMENT OP HON. GEORGE McGOVERN, A U.S. SENATOR 

PROM SOUTH DAKOTA 

Senator McGovern. The subcommittee today begins 2 days of 
hearings on the child nutrition programs. Four programs that 
come under the rubric of child nutrition programs— nutrition edu- 
cation and training, summer food service. State administrative ex- 
penses, and finally, the food service equipment assistance reserve- 
all expire at the end of this fiscal year. 

The other programs have later expiration dates, or, in the case of 
the school lunch, school breakfast and child care, are permanently 
authorized. But all of these programs will be the subject of these 
hearings for oversight purposes, and, regrettably, for purposes of 
determining what cuts could be made that would not strike at the 
heart of thc^ programs^ and yet would help in the battle for a 
balanced budget in the fiscal year 1981. 

Last year I introduced Senate bill 1898, a comprehensive redraft 
of the School Lunch and the Child Nutrition Act of 1966. S. 1898 
would integrate these two statutes into one, hopefully making 
them more readable and usable in the process. Although I believe 
consolidation isT^till a worthwhile goal; I that the heed to 

focus oiv more pressing issues ^ realistically forecloses the possibly of 
dealing adequately with S. 1898 prior to the May 15 deadline for 
reporting a bill from the committee. 

Time constraints also prevent us from addressing at this hearing 
Senator Church's bill, S. 2388, on commodity letters of credit, but 
we will take up that bill at a later date. 

A markup of this year's child ntitrition legislation will follow^>B; 
soon after these hearings. It is my hope that Senator Taimadge» 
Senator Dole, and 1 and others, wdl the bill • 

ihcrtly that will serve as the vehicle for the committee's mar kiip ^of^^^^^ 
fclUldfmitritibh^le^ 

admin^^ bill, which the committee has issued as afep 

foc^ and S. 605, Senator BeUmon's bill, which was theS;^^ 



subject of hearings last year, will also be examined by the commit- 
tee at that time. 

Today, we will hear from Ms. Carol Foreman, representing the 
administration, from panels on nutrition education and training 
and the WIC program, and from a representative of the Milk 
Producers Federation. 

At Thursday's hearing will be representatives from the Ameri- 
can School Food Service Association, Project SMILE— School Meals 
Industry for Learning and Education— the National PTA and the 
Children's Foundation Panels on the breakfast and summer pro- 
grams are also on Thursday's agenda. 

We have a rather ambitious schedule, but I think with the coop- 
eration of all the witnesses in keeping their formal presentations 
as brief £is possible, we will be able to hear from everyone. 

Secretary Foreman, we will be pleased to begin with you. 

Senator Leahy, did you haive any opening statement? 

STATEMENT OF HON PATRICK J LEAHY, A U.S. SENATOR 

FROM A^ERMONT 

Senator Leahy. If I might, just briefly, Mr/Chairman, I want to 
compliment you in holding these hearings at the time of budgetary 
constraints. We seem, in some of the committees I serve on, to 
debate in broad generic terms whether a racetrack system for the 
MX will be somewhere between $40 billion, $125 billion, or some- 
thing like that. Those are the specific figures, the ballpark figures 
come later. And that seems to be done without blinking an eyelash. 
AnH yet the nutrition programs, all of a sudden there is inordinate 
pre :-:ure placed on how we are going to balance the Federal budget 
from children and needy and those lacking nutrition, 

I want to compliment your leadership in this for so many years. 
And I would just use one example in summary of just one of the 
many very good programs. " 

I held hearings in Vermont with Senator Bellmon under the 
auspices of your committee a few years ago. And a pediatrician, 
one of the better known pediatricians in Vermont, testified that for 
years, he had handled mostly malnutrition cases involving children 
in our State, involving everything from mental retardation, physi- 
cal handicaps, based on malnouriahment, both in pre- and postna- 
tal times. 

The whole point that he made is that Vermont, probably, is 
involved in WIC on a per capita basis more than just about any 
other State* Since the full implementation of the WIC program in 
Vermont, he has never had one single, not one single, case of a 
handicapped child or anything else related to nourishment. And 
before, he had a very significant— I forget the exact number —but a 
very significant amount. 

I mention that because I rather expect that that example is 
repeated in State after State. It is mentioned, aside from the social 
good, which is a tremendous one, and one that morally, I think, we 
are all committed to. But if anybody wanted to put it on a slide 
rule, a dollar and cents basis, how many, many dollars down the 
road are saved of public moneys for the one dollar that might have 
been spent on just this one program. 
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Mr, Chairman, I am going to leave soon and go to another 
committee meeting. Ken Pierce from my staff will cover these 
hearings for me. But I do want to be actively involved and vote the 
markup afterward, in working with you on whatever you plan to 
do. 

Senator McGovern. Thank you, Senator Leahy, 
Secretary Foreman, we will be happy to hear from you, 

STATEMENT OF HON. CAROL T, FOREMAN/ ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR FOOD AND CONSUMER SERVICES, U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE. ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE 
BRALEY, MARGARET GLAVIN, AND ROBERT GREENSTEIN 

Secretary Foreman, Thank you, sir,^ I would like to talk to you 
today and urge passage of our proposed legislation which we sent 
to you on March 10, and then revised by a letter of April 4, That 
letter on April 4 was part of the administration's effort to reduce 
the Federal budget deficit as part of an overall plan to fight infla- 
tion. And it has additional proposed reductions in a rrwiniber of 
programs including food stamps, school lunch, summer feeding, 
and special milk. Those programs now constitute, for fiscal year 
1981, a total reduction of $1,3 billion, 

I would like, before Senator Leahy has to go, because he men- 
tioned WIC, to deal first with the WIC program. It is amazingly 
cost effective. In our 1981 budget, it contains a substantial increase 
for the program, primarily because several recent studies have 
demonstrated the value of the WIC program. One study conducted 
at the Harvard School of Public Health in four WIC projects in 
Massachusetts found that the incidence of low-birth weight among 
infants whose mothers participated in the WIC program during the 
prenatal period was markedly less than among infants whose 
mothers, although eligible for the WIC program, did not partici- 
pate. 

The reduction in incidents of low-birth weight led to much lower 
hospitalization costs. The study estimated that each dollar spent in 
the prenatal components of the WIC program resulted in a $3 
reduction in hospitalization costs, since the number of low-birth- 
weight infants who had to be hospitalized was significantly re- 
duced. 

And I brought with me today a chart that reflects the results of 
a study conducted by the Waterbury, Conn,, Health Department in 
conjunction with the Yale Medical School where they found sub- 
stantial reductions, as you will see, in infant mortality rates among 
WIC participants as opposed to mothers from similar groups who 
did not participate in the WIC program. 

Although the benefits of this program are really well known, 
many counties across the country have no WIC program, and even 
where it is available, some women and infants who could benefit 
from participation are not able to participate because of restric- 
tions on program development. 

The increase that we propose in the fiscal year 1981 budget of 
$132 million would help to meet those needs. 



' See p, S3 for the prepared statement of Ms. Foreman. 



We are also pro^ the V/IC program 

authorization through 1983, We are not now asking the Congress to 
increase the WIC authorization ceiling for fiscal year 1981 ^ The 
revised budget which was sent to the Congress last month requests 
$900 million for WIG in 1981 rather than the $946 million in the 
administration's January budget, $900 million is the current au- 
thorization ceiling, _ 

If I may turn now to reimbursement for paid school lunches, we 
are again proposing to reduce that reimbursement by 5 cents for 
students from families who are not eligible for free and reduced 
price meals. Those are families of four with incomes in excess of 
over $15,800 a year. But there is one significant difference between 
this year's proposal and last year's. You know that, at the present 
time, these students represent 56 percent of all of the school 
lunches. Our new proposal will provide that if paid lunches ever 
fall to 50 percent or less of all school lunches in any school year, 
the 5-cent reduction would be automatically rescinded. 

Our studies indicate that that 5-cent reduction would cause only 
about a 4-percent reduction in participation by paying students. 
The Congressional Budget Office agrees with our figures, and GAO 
has noted that they seemed to be based on reasonably conclusive 
analysis. , ^ 

However, if we are wrong, then we would ask you to provide tnat 
the 5-cent reduction be automatically reinstated so that the pro- 
gram would not suffer ever from a larger reduction in participation 

by paid students, „ 
I think it is important to talk about the level of support for all 
lunches under section 4, It k now 33.5 cents in cash and commod- 
ities. Under our proposal, the subsidy for these upper and middle 
income families would drop to 3 1 ,4 cents instead of increasing ^ to 
36,4 cents. There would l>e no decrease in per meal commodity 
support. In fact, I think it should be pointed out that we have 
decreased our commodity support for the school lunch program and 
will continue to do so. 

The result of our proposal would likely be about a 5-cent increase 
in the charge to paying students. This means that middle and 
upper income families would have to pay about $9 more per year 
for luriches at school. j j, 

Although that hardly con*.t1':\»tes a major burden on any middle 
or upper income family, thw aggregate savings are really quite 
substantiaL They would represent savings of $158-2 million per 

Now, if I may turn to the revisions in eligibilitar for free and 
reduced price meals. This proposal is unchanged from last year. 
Currently, the eligibility for fre^ meals is 125 percent of the pover- 
ty line, while the reduced price eligibility limit is 195 percent of 
the poverty line. Our proposal will set the reduced price income 
level at 175 percent plus a standard deduction and set the free 
meal income limit at 100 percent plus a standard deduction. ^ , 
The result is that the reduced price meal income limit will stand 
at about $15,000 instead of almost $16,000 a year, and the free 
meal income at $9,000 rather than $10,000, These modest adjust- 
f iments provide a total savings of almost $200 million. Most of the 
ifisavings come from lowering the free meal income limit. And it is 



important^ I think, to note that ail students who lose eligibility for 
free meals will qualify for reduced price meals instead. 

I would like the committee to note» at tliis point, that the school 
lunch, school breakfast, and child care food program meal subsidies: 
are currently indexed semiannually to reflect changes in the Con- 
sumer Price Index for £dl urban consumers. In^concert with the 
Government-wide effort to reduce Inflation, we are proposing that 
future adjustments to meal subsidies for these programs be made 
on^ an annual basis. An annual adjustment of the meal subsidies 
would be made each July 1 and would be applicable for the entire 
school year. An annual adjustment somewhat simplifies program 
administration by eliminating the midyear change in rates pro- 
vided to schools and institutions. The elimination of the January 1 
ach'ustment will save an estimated $75 million in fiscal year 1981. 

^We are also proposing legislation to strengthen the management 
of the summer food program. Of all of the FNS programs, th:?s is 
the one within which we have had the most difficulty with w&^te, 
fraud, and abuse. We have had substantial success in reducing the 
problems in that program over the past 3 years, but we find that 
significant problems still remain. 

We would like to deal with those by some amendments aimed at 
strengthening the msuiagement of the program. First, we are pro- 
posing to eliminate from participation from the summer prc^am 
those large private sponsors which purchase meals from commer- 
cial food service management companies. 

A second change would limit the number of meals served per day 
to two, limch and either breakfast or a snack, except in those 
camps and programs serving migrant children. 

llie le^^ additional State adminstrative ex- 

pense funds to assist States in the operation of the summer food 
service program. 

Our legislative proposals for the summer feeding program would 
save about $45 million. I^ast year, the Department proposed to end 
the special milk program in schools that participate in the school 
lunch or breakfast program. That proposal would have saved over 
$140 million in next fiscal year. 

Our proposal this year is somewhct different. It is a scaled down 
version. We would not eliminate the milk program from a single 
school, and would achieve a more mod^t savings of $55 million. 
The proposal would set the special milk subsidy at 5 cents per half 

gint in schools that also offer mUk as part of the school lunch or 
reakfast program; 

Gurrently, that subsidy for milk served to nonpoor children is 
7% cents per half pint. And due to an automatic indexing, it is 
expected to rise to sV^ cents for the next school year. By reducing 
r ; this subsidy to 5 cents, our proposal will simply require those 
children who do net bt^ the school lunch to pay a few pennies 
?Si more for milk. The minimal impact on the dairy industry of this 
iljt: proposal bhould be more than offset by the growth in the WIC 

M^^:%^fijn arriving at these decisions, careful consideration was given to 
|W both tbp health iand economic impacts upon families involved. 
fe^There is little question in our minds that the health and nutrition- 
^g^dr; impacts of reaching more women and children in the WlC 



program are far in excess of those achieved by subsidizing middle 
and upper income school lunches at 36 cents por meal rather than 
at the 31 cents per lunch we are proposing, by subsidizing milk 
purchase by nonneedy students at 8 y2 cents rather than 5 cents, 
and by keeping the eligibility for free and reduced price meals at 
current levels that approach $16,000 a year/ 

I would like to say one word about direct Federal operation ol 
these programs. Throughout the Nation, direct Federal operations 
of programs within a State is extremely rare Most States spend 
most of their time compL-^.ining that Federal control usurps States 
rights. But in the case of child nutrition, the number of programs 
administered directly by the Secretary has increased steadily over 
the past few years. And I have a chart here that shows all of the 
States in which we operate directly through Federal t^ nployees one 
or more of the child nutrition programs. 

We are proposing that the Secretary no longer administer the 
summer food service or child care program in any State. We would 
continue to have authority to operate the school food, special milk, 
and nutrition education programs in some places. 

There are a number of reasons why this is necessary. As we have 
increased the management requirements for the summer program 
in order to improve service and reduce abuse, more and more 
States have turned the program back to the Secretary. 

Last year California notified us in March that they were turning 
back the summer program for that year, and we had to undertake 
the massive job of implementing the second largest summer pro- 
gram in the country on 3 months notice. It is impossible for us to 
maintain program quality/ accountability and controlled expansion 
when programs are not administered by the States where the 
children live and the sponsoring organizations are located, but by 
Federal regional offices often distant from the States involved. 

The Federal staff available to conduct diroct program operation 
is not large enough and, furthermore, we tiO i^t believe that direct 
Federal administration is an appropriate Federal role. 

We will, therefore; propose that, in order to receive national 
school lunch funds under sections 4 and 11 of the Nation*.; ^hool 
Lunch Act, States shall assume administration of the summei food 
service and child care programs. The legislation emphasizes that 
the programs need not be administered by the State education 
agency, but that States should choose the proper focus of responsi- 
bility for those programs within the overall context or the States 
health, education, social, ;ind recreational services to children. 

Finally, I would like to point out that we are proposing that the 
nutrition education and tr aining program be extended for 3 years. 
We believe that that program can provide children with better 
learning opportunities regarding food and nutrition, and are cur- 
rently conducting a multiyrar evaluation of the program to deter- 
mine its strengths and wea^cnesses and how it can be made more 
effective. V7e believe that tl at authorization ought to be extended. 

Mr. Chairman, before I close here, I would like to take 1 minute 
to comment on some actions that have taken place with regard to 
feeding programs since the beginning of this year. ^ _ 

Originally, the Department of Agriculture submitted to the Con- 
gress about $266 million in savings, legislative savings, to the food 
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stamp program in fiscal year 1981. You, the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, when you made your recommendations to the Senate 
Budget Committee, recommended that there be $400 million in cuts 
in the food stamp program. Subsequently, the Department of Agri- 
culture submitted additional cuts to the committee, cuts totaling 
about $430 million, so that we have now proposed over $600 million 
in cuts in the food stamp program for fiscal year 1981 at a time 
when food prices and inflation and unemployment continue to 
increase. 

I was shocked last week when the Senate — week before last 
when the Senate Budget Committee went on beyond the cuts that 
you have recommended and the cuts that we have recommended, 
and has suggested to the Senate $1.4 billion in cuts in the food 
stamp program. Those cuts that they have recommended include 
one that was rejected here in the committee which would reduce 
food stamp benefits to families whose children participate in the 
free school lunch program, and, in addition, would reduce food 
stamp benefits for families getting emergency energy assistance. 

I cannot help but question the rationale that allows the Senate 
Budget Committee to suggest such enormous cuts in the program 
at the same time that food prices and unemployment are clearly 
increasing. I think that we obviously are running into a situation 
where we have a severe threat of making very, very substantial 
benefit cuts to food stamp recipients. I point out to you that the 
proposals that we sent up in April will cut 500,000 people off the 
food stamp roles. To go beyond that, either reducing more people- 
eliminating more people from the rolls or reducing benefits sub- 
stantially at this particular period of time strikes me as a Draconi- 
an action against the Nation's poor. 

Senator McGovern. Well, thank you very much, Ms. Foreman. 
In your prepared statement, you have estimated that food price 
and inflation, alone, account for over $1.3 billion in the FNS 
budget. Now, you also state on that same opening page that you 
are recommending savings totaling $1.3 billion. So, in a sense, what 
we have here, if I understand this, is just kind of a washout. In 
other words, the cost of the program, because of inflation, has 
increased by $1.3 billion, but instead of taking that into account, 
you arc reducing the program by that amount. Do I interpret it 
correctly? 

Secretary Foreman. That is correct, Senator. We have tried to do 
that in a way that will not strike at benefits for the very low- 
income people in a way that will not cause people to go hungry: 
But it is true that we have those kinds of savings in the program. 

Senator McGovern. I agree with your observatioii about the 
Senate Budget Committee resolution. That is an obscene resolution. 
I have no intention of supporting it. What makes it all the worse is 
that they have not only cut by $1.4 billion the food stamp program, 
but they have gone way beyond what the President recommended 
on the military side. The President had a very healthy increase in 
his budget ^to not bnl> take account of inflation, but to add on a 
number of items above and beyond what it would have cost to keep 
pace wdth inflation; And the Budget Gommittee, not content with 
that, added on billions more, above and beyond the increase recom- 
mended by the President. 



It is ver3' clear to me where the money is going, from the cuts 
that they have made in the food assistance programs and in job 
training- V^at the Budget Committee has done, in effect, is to sell 
out to the Pentagon, and to make ordinary people pay the cost. 
Everything else that has to do w) the w ^11-being of ordinary 
people gets chopped. And then these military programs, including 
the MX program that Senator Leaiiy mentioned, is fully funded. 

So I do not see how anyone that be lieves in government— that it 
is in the interest of the ordinary citizen— can support what the 
Budget Committee has done. It is bad enough trying to support 
what the administration has done, let alone support the Budget 
Committee's manipulations on top of an already distorted budget 
submitted by the administration. ^ j • • 

On a more specific note, Ms. Foreman, why did the administra- 
tion propose the nickel cut in the paid lunch reimbursement and 
the changes in the eligibility requirements rather than an across- 
the-board cut in sections 4 and 11, or some other type of across-the- 
board cut? I know you went into this somewhat in your statement. 
But I wonder if you could just enlarge on the rationale for that. 

Secretary Forkman. Yes, sir* Let me make a general statement 
about it, and then ask Mr. Greenstein to fill you in on some of the 
details. Incidentally, I should have introduced my collec^es, and I 
am sorry. You know Bob Greenstein, the Administrator of the Food 
and Nutrition Service; Margaret Glavin is the Deputy Administra- 
tor for the Special Nutrition programs; and George Braley is 
Acting Director for Policy, Planning, and Evaluation. ^ 

Our suggestion tried to pinpoint those places where we thought 
that we could make reductions and, therefore, assist in cutting the 
Federal budget this year without causing people to go hungry, 
without raising the risk of the inadequate nutrition. For those 
reasons, we suggested a nickel cut in the payment to middle and 
upper income students, feeling that, certainly, no one would go 
hungry; that only about 4 percent would drop out of the program 
as a result of that; that many of those would go into^the a la carte 
line each day; and that, even if the students did not drop out of the 
program, the increased cost of the lunch would be 5 cents, or if 
they did drop out, that they would be likely to bring a bag lunch 
from home. ^ . _ 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I must tell you that, since I prepare the 
food at our house, I think I can speak with authority in. saying the 
school lunch program, even at a nickel more for middle-income 
families, is a very substantial bargain in these days of food price 
inflation. I dd hot think that it is possible for a mother to prepare^a 
lunch anywhere near the nutritional quality of that provided . in 
the school lunch program for the price that is charged for that 
program. We think that no one will go hungry. 

When we first made this suggestion, we had a number of people 
from the child nutrition community suggest to us that they, were 
afraid, not so much of this nickel cut, but of what might follow, 
that there might be additional cuts that would, in fact, undermine 
the participation of the middle-income students in the school lunch 
program/ And it was iii response to their express concern that 
caused us to put into this year's legislation the provision that says 



if the participation ever drops below 50 percent, the nickel cut 
would be reinstated. 

So we have responded to the professed concerns of the child 
nutrition community on this score. In reducing the eligibility for 
free and reduced price meals, once again, we attempted to make 
sure that no one would go without adequate nutrition. Those stu- 
dents who drop from eligibility for a free lunch would automatical- 
ly be eligible for the reduced price lunch which is only, generally, 
10 cents per meal. And we think that the impact there on nutri- 
tional well-being is likely to be very smalL 

At the same time, we increased the fundi ng for the WIG program 
because there we know that we are dealing with those people who 
are most in need at a time in their lives when good nutrition is 
absolutely crucial. And so we have tried, once again, to make all of 
our cuts and our increases work toward assuring adequate nutri- 
tion. 

Mr. Greenstein, I think there are a couple of points. Senator, 
that I would like to point out. The once a year rather than twice-a- 
y ear adjustment, which is now part of the administration's pack- 
age, I think it should be understood that that really is a percentage 
cut, and that it hits much more heavily in section 11 than in 
section 4. 

Well, let us suppose you do not do an increeise in the middle of 
the year that would otherwise be 5 percent— 5 percent of the 
section 4 payment is less than 1 cent- — 5 percent of the section 11 
payment is several cents> and is much higher. What that means is 
that the annual adjustment, itself, already hits low-income school 
districts, those with the largest percentage of free or reduced price 
children, far more heavily than a middle income or wealthier 
school district, say, in Montgomery County, Md. 

If the committee were to add on top of that, doing an across-the- 
board adjustment in section 11, rather than the nickel cut in 
section 4, you would be penalizing, even far more severely, the low- 
incorhe school districts and the poor children and not making much 
of an impact at all on the middle-income school districts. 

In the low-income school districts where most of the meals are 
served free or at a reduced price, they can increase the charge to 
the child. They often cannot get anymore local revenue. A lot of 
those are cities which are already, some of the most severely hit 
areas in the new budget cuts that we have just been talking about. 
And the only way that thev may be able to deal with these kinds of 
cuts in section 11, if you did an across-the-board cut, is by cutting 
the quality of the lunch. 

I think our general sense would be that the very priorities ttiat 
you^ I think, feel, and we feel, are mistaken, and the Senate Budget 
Committee's resolution would be the same kind of mistaken prior- 
ities that would be reflected in not doing a section 4 cut for paying 
students, and spreading some of those budget cuts to middle and 
upper income areas than, instead; doing a percentage cut on sec- 
tion 11 payments and penalizing most heavily the poorest areas in 
the country. 

Senator McGovern. Well, there is no question in my mind that, 
if we accept the figures that the Department has given, that infla- 
tion has increased the cost of these various programs by $1,3 bil- 
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lion, and you are going to reduce the overall nutrition budget by 
$1.3 billion, that is just another way of saying that the lowest 
income people across the board, and also those who are benefitting 
from the nutritional program who may be in the middle class, that 
they are going to pay that inflationary cost. 

And the problem with that is that people who are getting food 
assistance are not only experiencing inflated food prices, but every- 
thing else they buy is inflated. So as they make those hard choices 
about what they are going i;o cut, obviously, they are going to have 
less left over for food and for other things. They are going to have 
to trim on the expenditures for clothing, medical care, and trans- 
portation, matters of that kind. And on top of that, they take what 
amounts to a $1.3 billion cut in this food budget. I think it comes 
exactly at the wrong time. I realize what you are trying to do is to 
make a contribution from the Department of Agriculture toward 
the overall objective of balancing the Federal budget. It just out- 
rages me, though, that, time after time, this is always done at the 
expense of the ordinary person, particularly those at the lower end 
of the income scale. And, somehow, we let the Russians decide how 
we are going to set our budget priorities, 

I have never understood this logic that if Russia wants to deprive 
its consumers of a decent life in order to put all this money that it 
does into military operations, I think that is more of a threat to 
them than to us. And I do not see why we make the same budget 
mistakes here. It is a kind of a mirror image of the bad values that 
they have that leads us into this situation. 

1 have got a number of specific questions, some of which I will 
submit in writing, Ms, Foreman. I do not see any point in brow 
beating, you for budget decisions that ha:ve to be complied with by 
the Department, 

But there is one question I wanted to point out in terms of the 
WIC program. Anjdihing that might alter the perceived health 
benefits of WIG, and you, yourself, have pointed out in your charts, 
could prove detrimental to the program. And in that context, the 
Department has proposed lowering the WIG standard for iron forti- 
fied cereals from 40 percent of the required daily allowance to 25 
percent. Now, what I would like to do is send you some written 
questions about that decision and other related decisions that we 
think may have the potential of reducing the health benefits to the 
program. We will send those on over in writing, and then, perhaps, 
you can respond to them* 

Secretary Foreman. Yes, sir. If I could just respond 1 minute on 
that subject, and we would be glad to respond in detail when we 
receive your questions. 

It is important to note that the WIG program is one that is 
conducted under a physician's care; that it is a prescription pack- 
age of food. And if the physician feels that it is important for the 
WIC participant to continue to have that high iron cereal, then he 
has the option of continuing to prescribe the high iron cereal. It is 
only in those cases where he feels that it is not necessary that we 
would drop down to the 25 percent RDA for iron in the WIC cereal 
component. 
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I know that we will have your support in opposing those further 
cuts suggested by the Senate Budget Gommittee, Senator McGo v- 
ern; And we do appreciate your support. 

Although we would all like not to have any cuts fn nutrition 
programs— it is important to note that our cuts in the child nutri- 
tion program go primarily to those children from middle and upper 
income families, and not to lower income families, and that we do 
have an increase in the WIC program which serves exclusively low 
income, pregnant women, nursing mothers, and their children. 

It is those across-the-board types of cuts and the kinds of cuts 
suggested by the Senate Budget Committee particularly which 
would reduce the food stamp benefits to families who have poor 
children participating in the free lunch program that we think are 
the most frightening in terms of undermining the Nation's nutri- 
tional status. 

And I think, in addition to the points you made about people 
having to cut back on other things that they purchase as a result 
of not having this nutritional assistance, I think that we have to 
anticipate that there will be health repercussions in the long run 
in cutting back on the good nutrition provided by these programs. 

Senator McGovern/ Well, that, of course, is the point that con- 
cerns me. There is not any doubt in my mind that, in the long run, 
when we cut these programs too much we actually lose money to 
the public in the sense that we weaken the health of the Nation, 
We actually weaken the defense of the country. 

There are so many things we could do to make this country 
stronger and healthier and more secure that somehow we pass up 
because of this mistaken notion that the only way to build national 
defense is building more weapons systems. We seem to be going 
down that road more this year than at any time I can recall since I 
have been here in the Senate, 

I think it is a great mistake and, in the long run, it is going to 
weaken the coimtry and make us more vulnerable. That plays into 
the hands of people who do not wish us well, but that seems to be 
the course we are bent upon, I do not blame you or your colleagues 
here today for that. It is decisions that are apparently made else- 
where. And as you, yourselves, have said, the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee is making it all the worse. 

Well, thank you very much for your testimony, Ms< Foreman, We 
will have some additional questions to submit. 

Secretary Foreman. Thank you, sir, 

[Subsequent to the hearing on April 15, questions were submitted 
to USDA; the questions and answers follow. See additional ques- 
tions and answers on p. 129,] 

Qi^fcon, Why did propose the nickel cut in the paid lunch 

reimbarsement and changes in the eligibility requirements rather than an across- 
the-board cut in Section 4 and 11 or some other type of across-the-board cut? 

Answer. In considering various options for cost savings in the Food and Nutrition 
Sei-vice programs our m^or objective was to protect benefits for program partici- 
;^pant^ that are most in need of assistance, 

i^mOne change that we have propcjsed would cause about a 5-cent increase in prices 
charged for school lunches served to students from middle and upper income fami- 
lies. ^For example, students from families of four with incomes over $15,310 would 
1 have to pay 5 cents more for their lunch at school each day. During a ISO-day school 
iviyear, this amounts to only $9 if the student buvs a lunch every day. Even under this 
^proposal, meals served to students from middle and upper mcome families would 
£still receive a Federal subsidy of about 31 cents each day or |56 during a 180 day 
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school year. Nine dollars extra a year to receive $56 in Federal support is still quite 
a bargain and should not be a hardship for most families. This provision will save 
$156.3 million. . , » i . j j \s 

The second change, a modest reduction in the income eligibility standards, would 
leave the benefit of receiving free meals intact for all studente from families below 
about 112 percent of the poverty line. Students from families between 112 percent 
and 125 percent of poverty, would now pay a nominal charge for their school 
lunches, in most cases 10 cents per day, rather than receiving their meals free, ine 
only other students affected by this change are those from families between about 
187 percent and 195 percent of poverty. These students would now payjhe tuil 
price** for their meals rather than receiving them at a reduced price. In the^case ot 
a family of four, these students are from families with incomes between J? 15,^1 U and 
$15,390, It should be noted that they would still be eligible to receive lunches that 
are Federally subsidized, though to a lesser extent. This change will save ^li^o-a 
million. We feel that both of these changes are quite modest and will not seriously 
harm the programs, , ^ . ., u j 

An across the board reduction in section 4 would place an undesirable burden on 
poor schools. While all lunches would receive fewer cents, schools serving more free 
and reduced price lunches would find it hardest to make up the difference since tne 
program operating funds accruing from the service of free and reduced price 
lunches is fixed except for State and local contributions. Those schools serving 
mostly paying children would have the option of increasing the charge to children 
thereby recouping the loss in Federal subsidy. This option is either prohibitive or 
non-existent in schools serving mostly free and reduced price lunches since the per 
meal increase on paying children would have to be much greater than the i-ederal 
reduction to cover free and reduced price lunches for which there is no charge and 
consequently no increase possible. Such poor schools would be faced with either 
finding increased State and local contributions (which would be extremely difficult 
in many large cities) or reducing the quality of the lunches being served, 

A percentage decrease across the board to Sections 4 and 11 would be even more 
harsh. A 10 percent reduction on Section 4 would be 1,8 cents (10 percent X 
17 75= 1 77 or 1,8) while a 10 percent reduction on Section 11 free lunches would be 
7,9 cents (10 percent X 79,5 = 7,9), The problem of making up this reduction in 
income would be the aame as under an across the board reduction in Section 4 
except that it would be even more severe, , ^ ^. i^ 

Question. Are there are correlations between the percent of paying children in a 
program and the economic health of the program? If so. do these vary by region ot 
the country, by urban versus rural, by big city versus small city? , 

Answer. There is no scientific data that correlates the percent of paymg students 
with the economic health of a school lunch program. However, there are numerous 
examples of economically healthy programs that cater primarily to students from 
low income families receiving free and reduced price meals as well as those that 
serve mostly students from nigher income families who pay full price for their 
meals. From our experience, it appears that the economic health of a program 
depends primarily on how well a particular program is managed rather than the 
clientele that it serves. 

Question, What exactly is current law on State match? ^ ^ V « 

Answer, Section 7 of the National School Lunch Act, implemented ^by Sectioiv 
210,6 of the program regulations, requires each State to match each dollar of 
Section 4 general cash-for-food iassistance expended by it during the current school 
year for lunches served, other than free or at a reduced price, with $3 (decreased by 
the percentage difference 'f the State's per capita income is less than the National 
per capita income) of funus? from sources within the States, It further requires that 
for each school year. State revenues (other than those derived from the_program) 
appropriated or specifically utilized for program purposes (other than State-level 
salaries and administrative expenses) shall constitute at leeist 10 percent ot 
amount determined by multiplying $3 (or a lower matching requirement based on 
the State's per capita income), times the total dollars of Section 4 assistance tunds 
expended by the State in the preceding school year for paid, reduced price, and free 

" The text of Section 7 of the National School Lunch Act. as amended, is presented 

below for reference: * ■ , , ' • . r- i - 

**Section 7 Funds appropriated to carry out section 4 or 5 during any fiscal year 
shall be available for payment to the States for disbursement by State educational 
agencies, in accordance with such agreements, not inconsistent with the provisions 
of this Act. as may be entered into by the Secretary and such State educational 
agencies, for the purpose of iasaisting schools of the States in supplyingXl) agricul- 
tural commodities and other foods for consumption by children and (2) food service 
equipment assistance in furtherance of the school lunch program authonEed under 
this Act. Such payments to any State in any fiscal year * * * shall be made upon 
condition that each dollar thereof will be matched during such year trom 
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sources within the State determined by the Secretary to have been exi>ended in 
connection with the school lunch program under this Act, * * 'rand for any fiscal 
or school year Xafter 1955) * * such payments shaii be made upon condition that 
each dollar will so be matched by $3. In the case of any State whose per capita 
income is less than the per capita income of the United States, the matching 
required for any fiscal school year shall be decreased by the percentage which the 
State per capita income is below the per capita income of the United States. For the 
purpose of determining whether the matching requirements of this section and 
section 10, respectively, have been met, the reasonable value of donated services, 
supplies, facilities, and equipment as certified, respectively, by the State educational 
agency and in case of schools receiving funds pursuant to section 10, by such schools 
fbut not the cost or value of land, of the acquisition, construction, or alteration of 
buildings, of commodities donated by the Secretary, or of Federal contributions), 
may be regarded as funds from sources within the State expended in connection 
with the school lunch program. 

"For the school year beginning in 1976, State revenue (other than revenues 
derived from the program) appropriated or used specifically for program purposes 
(other than salaries and administrative expenses at the State, as distinguished from 
local level) shall constitute at least 8 percent of the matching requirement for the 
preceding school year, or at the discretion of the Secretary, fiscal year, and for each 
school year thereafter, at least 10 percent of the matching requirement for the 
preceding school year. 

"The State revenues made available pursuant to the preceding sentences shall be 
disbursed to schools, to the extent the State deems^ practicable, in such manner that 
each school receives the same proportionate share of such revenues as it receives of 
the funds apportioned to the State for the same year under sections 4 and 11 of the 
National School Lunch Act and sections 4 and 5 of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966. 
The requirement in this section that each dollar of Federal assistance be matched 
by $3 from sources within the State (with adjustments for the per capita income of 
the State) shall not be applicable with respect to the payments made to participat- 
ing schools under section 4 of this Act for free and reduced price lunches: Provided, 
That the foregoing provision shall not affect the level of State matching required by 
the sixth sentence of this section. The Secretary shall certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury from time to time the amounts to be paid to any State under this section 
and ihe time or times such amounts are to be paid; and the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall pay to the State at the time or times fixed by the Secretary the 
amounts so certified." 

Question. As Federal reimbursements have increased over the last decade, has the 
State commitment kept pace as a percentage of total expenditures? 

Answer. According to available data', we find that the State contribution for 
program support has indeed kept pace with the increase in Federal reimbuniement 
payments. We compared the Federal payments, as well as the State contribution, to 
the total expenditures. This comparison is shown in the attached table. While the 
Federal and State contributions have more than doubled over the period from 1972 
to 1977, the amount of Federal support has historically been about C times that of 
the State contribution. 

FEDERAL AND STATE CONTRiBUTIONS 



Feberaf qpy 
Yp^r expenditures for Federa) contribution contribution as State revenue match «f "™ » „* 

NSLP (iec.4plusn) percent ot {SRM) prwided °^ 

totaf 



1972 $2,357,928,342 $738,764,153 31.33 $121,107,435 5.14 

1973...........;. , 2,679,704.935 882.162,039 32.92 140,691.393 5.26 

1974 2,999,108.617 l.n87.539.547 36.25 180,071.870 6.00 

1975........... 3.490,283.083 1.289.018,320 36.93 226,901.528 6.50 

1976....,.....,;,....... 3,639.436.780 1.481,047,258 40.59 252,639,144 6.94 

1977.... ^3,719.564,557 688,082.236 45.38 ^267,635,745 7.19 



> This is a 57.75-percent increase over 1972 expenditures. 

= Th« is 3 128-percenl increase over 1972 contributions 

^ TTiis is a 12i-percefit increase over matchirrg provided in 19^2. 



• Public Law 95-166 established that State matching shall be on a school year basis, rather 
than fiscal yeiar. To implerrient the provision, the period October 1, 1977, through June 30, 1979» 
was designated as a transition phase. For this reason, data for school year 1978 and 1979 are not 
available yet. 
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Question, Row much additional State contribution would there be if we required 
the States to match for Section 11 as is done for Section 4? r ^ 10^70 

Answer The amount of Section 11 funds expended by all States m fiscal year lUTy 
was apptoximatelv 1,90 times that of funds for Section 4. Thus, if the matchmg 
requirement were' applied for Section 11 in the same manner as it is for Section 4, 
the additional State requirement would be about 1.90 times tne contribution tor 
Section 4. In fiscal year 1981 the projected amount of the State revenue required to 
meet the matching requirement for Section 4 for all States is approximately^ ?200 
million If there were a requirement that Section 11 funds be matched as well, the 
additional amount would be approximately $380 million. Thus the^ total State 
Revenue Matching amount for both Section 4 and 11 would be aboi^ |580 mil ion. 

Since Section 11 funds are dependent on free and reduced price (t/KP) meals, a 
State which has high rates of F/RP meal participation would have its matching 
requirement increase at a rate considerably higher than the rate for the national 
average. That is, a matching requirement on Section 11 funds would create a 
financial demand proportionately greater in States with high rates of free and 
reduced price meals participation. . , ^ ^ u 4. «ji4.;^««iK, 

There are two additional points to consider. First, some States have traditionally 
expended more of their funds for the Programs than has been required. If the 
amount of the required match were raised, those States may still be able to meet it 
without actually increasing their contribution. That is, the requirement might grow, 
but the total amount of State funds provided to the Program might not. . . , 

Second, there is no requirement that matx;hing funds go to support any particular 
type of meal service— such as free and reduced price lunches. Therefore, it there 
were a matching requirement based on Section 11, there would be no way to ensure 
those State funds, contributed based on free and reduced meals served, do not go to 
support paid meals. . j j a 4.u 

Question What improvements in management has the Congress mandated x)r the 
Department initiated in the past few years and how effective have these changes 
been in curbing the major abuses? ' , , u V 

Answer Over the past few years both Congress and the Department hfive initiat- 
ed major changes in the Summer Food Service Program (SPSP) in order to improve 
Program Management. , ^ j i • 

Public Law 95-166, enacted in November 1977. mandated several imp<)rtant 
chances in the Program. The law increased State administrative expense funding to 
allow for the expansion of administrative staffs. The Department is now also re- 
quired to publish regulations and handbooks by certain dead hnes to allow States 
more time for their pre-Program planning and training. The application approval 
process has been strengthened by Public Law 95-166. Potential Program sponsors 
are required to demonstrate that they have adequate administrative and tinancial 
responsibility to manage an effective food service and that they have-not been 
seriously deficient in their operation of the Program in the past. Applicants are also 
required to submit a complete budget for their administrative costs to the^btate 
administering agency with the Program application. Public Law ^95-166 also 
strengthened the eligibility requirements for vendors participating irv the Program. 
A vendor is required to be registered in its State if it wishes to participate in the 
Pr(«ram States may deny this registration if a company lacks the ^ administrative 
and financiEil capacity to perform or has been seriously deficient in the past, in 
addition, the law gave the Department the authority to strengthen its bidding and 
contracting procedures. This law also mandated more stringent controls on the 
payment of advances to sponsors. The regulations placed a limit ^on the ariount ot 
money that may be advanced and sponsors must complete training for their statt 
before a second advance "^vill be issued. Finally, penalties for fraud are specified in 
the law and regulations. . , . . . « 

The E>epartment has outlined minimum monitoring and review requirements tor 
both the State administering agencies and sponsors. States must now visit , certain 
tvpes of vendors, sponsors, and sites before the Program begins to ensure that they 
are^apable of offering the planned meal service. Qnce the Prograni begins,^ States 
must review sponsors and sites according to specified quotas and time_ trames 
Regulations also require that sponsors visit and review their sites during the initial 
weeks of the Program's operations to ensure thai problems are identified and 
corrected in a timely manner. Additionally, the Department has^strengthened^the 
Program audit requirements. If sponsors receive more than ^50.000 in Program 
funds; they must be audited each year. Audits are required of other sponsors every 2 
years except in special cases. The Department has developed guidance for these 
audits to ensure that they provide necessary Program information. 



After a pilot program in 1979, the Department has decided to allow States to use 
statistical monitoring if they feel that it w juld be helpful in identifymg sponsor 
problems and mismanagement The Dep^^rtment has specified the circumstances 
under which these methods would be moFt helpful to the States, The recognition of 
further problems in Program managem^^nt led to the establishment of more restric- 
tive eligibility criteria for sponsors in Public Law 96-108, These criteria restrict the 
eligibility of large, vended programs. Congress and the Department believed that 
fraud and abuse in the SFSP occurred most frequently in these large vended 
programs. We feel that all of these changes, both legislative and regulatory, have 
improved SFSP management significantly. , , 

Qi/es^to/x. What indications do you have that even with the additional outreaCL 
efforts mandated in the Administration's bill, many children particularly in the 
larger cities, will not be deprived of the opportunity to participate in the Summer 
Fe«iing Program by limiting the number of sites and children that private sponsors 
may serve?- - 

Answer. The Department believes that the Administration s proposed legislation 
would not deny Summer Food Service Pro-am (SFSP) benefits to a significant 
number of children. The size limitation on pnvatoly vended programs is intended to 
eliminate the larger sponsors which have been most prone to fraud, waste, and 
abuse. We estimate that nearly 70 percent of privatelp^ vended sponsors would be 
unaffected and about 17 percent would reduce the size of their operation. Only 
about 14 percent of the private sponsors iising private vendors would drop out. 

There is evidence, moreover, suggesting that vigorous outreach efforts can result 
in public sponsors picking up children who might otherwise be affected by the 
withdrawal of large private sponsors. In New York C ty, for example, FNS has made 
a concei-ted effort to increase participation by public sponsors, and the city's board 
of education has responded by expanding its role in the SFSP. 

Question. To what do you attribute the, desire of a large number of States to turn 
back administraton of these programs to the Federal government? 

Answer. There are some basic reasons why State agencies desire to turn back 
administration of the Child Care Food Program and Summer Food Service Program 
to the Federal government. The law and new regulations governing the Child Care 
Food Program have increased the management requirements for the administration 
of the program by State agencies. Provisions mandating start-up and advance pay- 
ments to institutions and the choice of reimbursement methods available to institu- 
tions, coupled with required training and monitoring activity, are cause for concern 
on the part of State agencies that currently administer the CCFP These increased 
responsibilities, particularly the monitoring requirements, are necessary to correct 
deficiencies found by GAO and OIG in recent audits. Expanded management re- 
quirements for the Summer Food Service Program (initiated to improve services and 
reduce program abuses) also increase the responsibility of State agencies, 

As the responsibilities associated with administering the CCFP and SFSP grow, 
philosophical reservations held by State education agencies toward administering 
non-technical programs become more visible. In light of these facts, the Departme^ 
has increased administrative funding over the years to States operating the SFSP 
and the CCFP, Additional discretionary funds have been made available this year to 
help defray the cost arising out of the increased administrative responsibilities 
associated with the implementation of the CCFP regulations. However, as long as 
States can choose to avoid the problems associated with the Administration of any 

grogram, with the knowledge that such refusal will not stop the receipt of program 
enefits in the state, we will continue to experience program turn backs. ^ 
\Juestion, Are there any actions the Con^^^ess or the Department could take to 
make it more palatable for the States to run the programs short of the punitive 
measures the Administration is proposing? j 
^ Answerv The Department's proposed legislation provides additional State Admin- 
istrative Expense Funds to assist States in the operation of the SFSP, These funds 
would include a basic grant of $30,000, separate funding for the conduct of audits 
and additional funds provided by the Secretary on a case-by-case basis to large State 
agencies when the need for such funding is justified. „ 

Public Law 95-627 increased State Administrative Expense Funding for the 
CCFP, and FNS has provided 2 jsercent funds for the conduct of audits of participat- 
ing institutions. In addition, ^0,000 in ; additional basic grants has been made 
available to State agencies to promote improvement of their administration of the 
program. This is in addition to monies earned under the SAE formula. 
^Nevertheless, States continue to turn back these programs to FNS, It is apparent 
J that as long as a State can turn back the programs when difficult administrative 
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problems or State resource problems develop, some States will choose to give up the 
program in spite of such enticements as increased funding. 

Question. What would be the effect on the program if Congress were simply to 
mandate that the States must run the summer an d^ child care programs? 

Answer. It is crucial that responsibility for administration of the Programs be 
held by all States, Maintenance of Program quality, accounting, and controlled 
growth cannot be ensured where Federal regional offices, often distant from the 
States involved, must stretch their staffs to complete the tasks of administering 
these Programs. ^ ■ ■ ^^^^ ' ^ ■ 

Currently, regional oHlces administer the Summer Program in 21 States, and 
beginning May 1, will administer the Child Care Food Program in 14 States. In 
some regions the administrative burdens are becoming overwhelming, and the cost 
of Federal administration is generally much greater than State administration 
would be. The Department believes that a statutory change could effectively require 
States to administer both Programs, The proposed amendment would tie eligibilitv 
for cash assistance jiayments in the School Lunch Program to operation of both 
Summer and Child C5are Prc^ams, 

If legislation were enacted simply j)rohibiting States from turning back the Child 
Care and Summer Programs to USDA, but not also linking these Programs to 
eligibility for the School Programs, some States might decline to administer Child 
Care and/or Summer. These Programs might not be offered by all States; however, 
we estimate that very few States would fail to administer the programs. 

Questioru Has the Department thoroughly analyzed the response from health 
providers to the proposed lowering of the WiC standard for iron fortified cereals 
from 45 percent of the USRDA to 25 percent, and what position have they taken 
with respect to this change? 

Answer, The Department has proposed a level of 45 percent of the USRDA for 
iron for cereaLs issued to iron deficient participants and a level of 25 percent of the 
USRDA for iron for cereals provided to other participants. Of the 1,074 comment 
letters received by the Department on all aspects of the food package proposal, 
approximately 700 letters addressed the iron issue. One-hundred eighty of these 
comments expressed support of the cereal iron proposal and 520 expressed opposi- 
tion/-" .r': ^ ^ v-^- . ■ ^ 

The commenters categorized as health providers are primarily those from State 
and local agencies, and few from various other segments of the public. The letters 
from State and local ak^ancies were from Program Coordinators and Directors as 
well as nutritionists anf other staff members. 

Out of the total of 700 commenters addressing the cereal iron issue, about 426 
opinions can be readily attributed to physicians, nurses and nutritionists, as follows: 

Support: Oppose: 

Physicians 2 Physicians.. 31 

Nurses,.,.. 19 Nurses 50 

Nutritionists........................ 58 Nutritionists 266 



Total............. 79 Total.... 347 

The most prevelant reason for opposing the proposal was the difTiculty and 
confusion involved in administering two iron levels. The commenters cited problems 
in administering two separate iron requirements in the areas of voucher issuance, 
program monitoring, and vendor training and monitoring. They said it would be 
difficult to ensure that iron deficient participants would purchase or consume 
cereals with a 45 percent USRDA iron requirement, especially in a family with an 
iron deficient WIC participant and a non-iron deficient W 

A substantial number of commenters also exjpr^sed their opinion that lowering 
the iron requirement would be contrary to the WIC Program's goal as a preventive 
health program. Some commented that irdh deficiency is a mcgor nutritional prob- 
lem among the WIC Program's target population: Cfthere M 

lowering the iron re<|uirement for non-iron deficient participants would not help 
those who are borderline cases. 

About one-half of the commenters who expressed opposition to the cereal iron 
proposal recommended the retention of the current iron level of 45 percent of the 
USRDA for iron for all cereals authorized. It is important to emphcwize here, 
however, that the proposal's strongest opposition addressed the administrative as- 
pects rather than medical reasons (218 to 107). About one*third of those opposed to 
the cereal iron proposal recommended an iron level of 26 percent of the uSRDA. 
Again, this recommendation was a result of administrative concerns as well as 
medical considerations. A few others recommended one iron level only and did not 
specify which iron percentage they preferred. 
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Out of the 181 comments expressing support of the cereal iron proposal, the most 
frequently cited reason was the need for more cereal variety, because the current 
cereals are not acceptable to participants. The commenters also made additional 
recommendations. Some said the cereal industry should be encouraged to provide 
more cereals with 45 percent of the USRDA for iron. Others expressed the opinion 
that cereals should not be treated as a therapeutic device and that iron deficient 
persons should be treated with iron supplements. 

A few commenters addressed the issue of bioavcdlability of iron also. They recom- 
mended further research into the bioavailability of iron in cereals and the role that 
iron plays in improving the hemoglobin and hematocrit measures of participants. 
They were concerned about the poor or questionable bioavailability of iron in 
cereals. 

Senator McGovERN. All right. We are going to call the nutrition 
education and training panel now, and hold the WIC panel for a 
little later. The nutrition education and training panel includes 
Ms. Dorothy Callahan, Mr. Glenn Everly, and Miss Ann Grand- 
jean. 

And Ms. Callahan, we will proceed with you and your colleagues. 

STATEMENT OF DOROTHY CALLAHAN, NET PROGRAM COORDI- 
NATOR, BUREAU OP NUTRITION EDUCATION AND SCHOOL 
POOO SERVICES, STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
BOSTON, MASS/ 

Ms. Callahan. I am Dorothy Callahan, the State coordinator for 
the NET program in Massachusetts. I am also the national NET 
liaison person representing all NET coordinators in the country* I 
am here today asking, of course, for your support of this program 
and for adequate funding. 

1 do have a personal interest in the legislation. I was a member 
of the original task force that you invited/to Washington to discuss 
possible legislation and make recommendations about nutrition 
education in schools. I am a registered dietitian and a certified 
health educator, so I know the need for the program. I have been a 
State nutrition education specialist for 10 years and a multiple 
school food service director for 15 years, so I know that the child 
nutrition programs are an ideal vehicle for teaching nutrition edu- 
cation. 

You do have my written testimony, which I respectfully request 
be entered into the records. This morning, rather than read it, I 
will give you a few of the highlights. V I was also asked to bring a 
few slides to show what is happening. If we have time, I would like 
to go through the slides. 

1 do want you to know that during the past week and a half I 
i have talked with or have had information from over 100 people, or 
schad information from over 100 people throughout the country con- 
i<;erning this testimony. These people represent at least 90 agencies 
. and they support what I am to say today. 

^.ip 1 have been asked to address my remarks today^ to how NET 

Erograms impact on school food service programs. The committee 
elieves that there is adequate testimony concerning classroom 
activities. The people with whom I spoke agree that NjET impacts 
^on food service programs in at least five mcyor ways. 

First of all, we are training school food service personnel. Por 
some States, the NET money meant that they could do indepth 
training for the first time. Other States were able to expand train- 

-?|ii»See p. 88 for the prepared statement of Ms. Callahan. 
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ing programs. Some of the ways that this is happening are through 
correspondence courses; self-instructional packages; workshops;^ and 
onsite training in schools, in central kitchens, or in portable kitch- 
ens that travel throughout the Statte. . 

Second, we feel that NET is helping to improve the self-esteem ot 
the school food service personnel and the image of the cafeteria. 
We believe that the school food service personnel needs to know 
that they are part of the educational team, and that the cafeteria 
is more than just a place to feed the child. It is also a place in 

which to learn. « , i t:^ j 

We are doing this by cooperating with American School Food 
Service and American Dietetic Association, certification and con- 
cinuing education programs. i. . , 

It is being accomplished through t^am workshops. This is a nigh 
priority. We feel that if school food service people are in class with 
teachers or administrators, they talk together and they have a 
better feeling of coordination. We are working with students 
through youth advisory councils; we are working with parents and 
with parent advisory councils; we are working to get our message 
out to the community through TV and through radio talk shows. 

We have many, many articles in newspapers, and v/e also send 
newsletters to personnel to disseminate the activities of the NET 
program. ■ . a 

Our third objective is to improve the cafeteria environment/ A 
few years ago, Massachusetts took a survey of 80,000 public school 
children. Some of their complaints about the cafeteria were that 
there was too much noise, too much confusion, no place to sit, no 
time to eat, too long to wait in line, and difficulty in carrying trays. 

The NET program is promoting family-style feeding in cafeterias. 
This is where the teachers and the principals eat with the children 
at the table; parents are volunteering; and older students are help- 
ing younger students. 

NET is also promoting changes in recess scheduling For exam- 
ple, recess before lunch so that the children are not rushing 
through the meal to get out to play; or, a quiet time after lunch, 
for reading or art work. With these changes, there is increased 
participation, less waste, and fewer upset stomachs in the after- 
noon. ^ . > , J 

NET is also improving the cafeteria environment with education- 
al messages on bulletin boards or wall murals, so that the children 
learn while they are eating in tho cafeteria. We also try to make 
the cafeteria more attractive, painting, wall murals, and so forth. 

The fourth way in which NET programs are working in school 
cafeterias is to improve menu quality. Today, I am goinff to stav 
with the objective of increasing vegeteble consumption. Those , of 
you who are familiar with school food service know that vegetalnes 
constitute most of the waste arriving at the dishroom window. We 
are having a national effort to promote salad bars, not only m the 
high schools, but also with child care and up through the elemen- 
tary and secondary school levels. 

I had one school food service director tell me that as soon as a 
salad bar was installed in his school, there was a 15-percent in- 
crease in participation, and that 80 percent of the children selected 
the vegetable from the salad bar as part of their meal pattern 
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against 20 percent choosing the hot vegetable. Refuse went down to 
only 1 or 2 inches compared to half to three quarters of h^n ^el 
before these salad bats. 

The fifth way that NET is impacting upo^ school food service 
programs is by making the cafeteria a learning laboratory. We 
have cooking lessons in the classrooms followed by actual cooking 
in the cafeteria* We conduct tours of the cafeteria and the kitchen. 
We cooperate with students conducting acceptance surveys, with 
menu suggestion panels, tasting pari {eSj food fairsj and ili^pfl ^cljool 
gardens. We actually hSivfe school gardens, outiide arid in f flffeh- 
houses where the children grow the food and then it is served in 
the cafeteria. 

So I am asking you, does NET make a difference? We feel that it 
does. California showed that, after the NET program there was a 
15-percent improvement in food choices in the cafeteria and a 26- 
percent decrease in plate waste. Similar results were reported from 
Nebraska and West Virginia. 

The Council of Chief State Officers is endorsing this program, 
saying that in the school lunch program children begin to learn 
good nutrition by practice and by adding nutrition education it 
helps the children to generalize these good habits into their person- 
al lives. 

I would like to show some slides that highlight the activities I 
have been talking about. 

We told you we were training food service personnel through 
workshops; through onsite training in schools; onsite training in 
central kitchens; onsite training in a portable kitchen. After skill 
training in the morning, there is classroom instruction in the after- 
noon. 

We told you that we were trying to raise personnel self-esteem 
and cafeteria image by promoting professional growth through 
ASFSA and ADA programs; through team workships with teach- 
ers, and administrators. Here we see a principal and a school food 
service supervisor working together. We have parent tours through 
the cafeteria to help them to understand the school food service 
program* We have our advisory councils v^orking to improve the 
school food service programs. We send out newsletters to students, 
to teachersi to parents, to the comniu 

We are ti^dng to enhance the cafe^^ em''ironment> making it a 
more pleasant place in which to eat. We have family-style feeding; 
parents helping; older students helping the younger students; the 
quiet time after lunch— actually reading on the stage of the cafete- 
ria; educational hangings made by the students to decorate the 
walls; "What's for breakfast?''; *'Try it, you will like it''; Nutrition 
Booth, *'Eat to learn, learn to eat,' a booth actually set up where 
the children ask questions as they go through the cafeteria line; a 
decorated serving line;"How many servings?*'; "We are magnifi- 
cent," a wall mural; and here is an actual painting on the wall by 
art students to make the cafeteria a little more interesting and 
attractive, ^ 

We told you we are improving menu quality; with the salad bars 
at the preschool; at the elementary school level; at the junior high 
school level; and at the senior high school level. We are promoting 
a learning lab; preschoolers learning about cooking in the class- 
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room ther helping the school food service director in the kitchen; 
fifth graders touring the kitchen; sixth graders touring the store- 
room. ,11 • i_ ir* 

Here we have the elementary school children preparmg a halt- 
acre vegetable garden, with the crop to be used in school food 
service.' 

Senior high school students helping with salad preparation; stu- 
dents conducting plate assessments; conducting food acceptance 
surveys; weighing the waste with a teacher; cafeteria taste^ testing; 
letter writing an initation to take a friend to lunch; a food fair that 
involves the cafeteria with industry; serving Greek food in the 
cafeteria while students learn about Greece in the classroom.^ 

And this is the proof, to ''Are NET activities successful? Ck>m- 
pare these "before'^ and /'after" graphs of lunch participation. And, 
then, I ask you again, "Does NET impact on food service pro- 
grams?'' I think you will agree that it does. ^ ^ ^ v 

In closing, I want to read just one statement. On behalt ot all 
State coordinators and other interested individuals and groups who 
have talked or written to me during the past week, I ask that 
Senator McGovern and the committee consider the reauthorization 
of section 19 under Public Law 95-166 as originally enacted* The 
flexibility of this law is desirable since each State has its own 
nutrition needs and priorities. And as we grow, successful pro- 
grams will be dissemiirated and replicated. ^ \ ' 

I also ask that there be adequate funding of this legislation. This 
is a difficult request in view of the plan for a balanced budget, but 
it is essential if we are to realize full value from the money already 

^^fiiave added an appendix to the testimony which shows the cash 
flow of NET funds through a State which I would like to have you 
read. I have also added a Mbliography of all the people and agen- 
cies who have participated in my testimony. In closing, I want to 
express my sincere appreciation for being invited to present this 
testimony and for your past support of the NET program. 

Senator McGovern. Thank you, Ms. Callahan, and those sup- 
porting materials will be made a part of the record. 

STATEMENT OF GLENN A. EVERLY, DIRECTOR OF INSTRUC- 
TION, TAYLOR COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION, GRAFTON, 
W. VA. 

Mr. EVEM.Y. Senator McGovern, my name is Glenn Everly, and I 
am the director of instructional programs for the Taylor County 
Board of Education in Grafton, W. Va.* I was asked to come here 
today and speak to you about the effect that the NET program is 
having on the schools in West Virginia, at least the ones that it 
has touched to date. , ^ . . 

Last Thursday 1 was contacted to appear before this committee. 
Very quickly, I Degan contacting administrators that I am familiar 
with around the State, whom I knew had the NET program in 
those schools. Additionally, we have the NET program in two of 
our schools in the county, and I would like to share with you some 
of the comments that I received from those administrators. 



^ See p. 94 for the prepared statement of Mr, Everly, 
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Our largest school in the county is a school of about 798 stu- 
dents. The principal there is Dan Mankins. He indicated that about 
85 percent of his staff of about 50 professional employees and about 
20 paraprofessional employees were involved in the NET training 
program last year/ This included not only the classroom teachers, 
but art, music, physical education/ special education, and the sort. 
And all of the people who participated last year are now actively 
involved in nutrition activities within their classroom environ- 
ments. 

The parents have gotten involved with the program as a result of 
the training that took place last year. Parents are now invited to 
come in and participate with the program. Five parents— different 
parents each month— are invited to meet with the head cook, 
teachers, students. They devise menus for that particular month. 

The completed menus are then sent home with each of the 798 
students so that all parents are aware of what is to be served. 
Special menus are encouraged from classrooms and each grade 
level is invited to submit a menu each month. 

My 6-year-oId daughter is with me today, and she was recently 
involved with some of menu planning. The school had a Vietnam- 
ese child that arrived from Indochina and was placed in her class- 
room. In honor of that child and to make her feel more welcome at 
the school, the class devised a special menu for her. 

All nonfood value items have been eliminated from the snack 
sales in the school. As a former principal at that school, we sold 
about $50 \vorth of snacks each day to the students following lunch. 
When I was there we sold candies and pastries, and other non- 
nutritional items. All of those items have now been eliminated 
from that snack food sales. The school is currently selling juices 
and fresh fruits. When the principal first made that change, he 
anticipated that his sales would fall off drastically, however, it has 
continued at about the same level. Money is still available from the 
sale of nutritious snacks for the principal to purchase necessary 
office supplies. 

One of the more interesting things the principal is going to do 
next year relates to the food items that are solicited from parents 
for classroom parties. Traditionally, party days at school included 
the serving of Kool Aid and cookies or cupcakes. But, again, 
through the particpation of parent groups, the school has devised a 
nutritious snacks list that will be sent home to all of those parents 
who donate party ibods. And they are to provide only those items 
which are on that list. 

The cook^ have been included in the nutrition training program. 
That has resulted in, I think, a more effective program. When I 
was still principal we had conducted some nutrition training, how- 
ever' we overlooked the need to involve our cooks. Because we have 
included them this time, we are now seeing less salts, sugars, and 
starches in the school menus. The cooks are inviting students into 
the kitchen, and cooks are going to the classrooms. 

Most importantly, the participation in the school food service 
program is up, and the plate waste is down. During March of 1980, 
91 percent of the students ate school lunch at the Anna Jarvis 
School, and 55 percent of the youngsters participated in the school 
ibreakfast program. 
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We do not have statistical data about plate waste, and I was at a 
little bit of a loss to come up with something to prove to you that it 
is down. I asked Dan Mankins to "give me something that I can 
share with the conlmittee/' He related that *'the best I can do is 
that there is gentleman who comes in/a local farmer, and picks up 
all the plate waste each day. He takes it home and then cooks it to 
feed to his pigs/V He indicated that the fellow is complaining be- 
cause he is not getting as much plate waste as he used to get. 

One of the other schools in the county, the Flemington Elemen- 
tary School, reported to me that, subsequent to the completion of 
the nutrition training program, they have observed an increased 
frequency of classroom activities relating to nutrition education. 
The materials, which will be shared with you in a few minutes, are 
provided to Taylor County School by our State Department. They 
have been very enthusiastically received by both students and staff. 
Children are now willing to try foods that they would not previous- 
ly try. Parents have indicated that they note improvement in their 
children's awareness in the home about food groups as they relate 
to meal balancing. 

Finally^ school food service personnel in that school is also of the 
opinion that less food is being wasted: 

I contacted two elementary principals in Wood County, W. Va., 
and they have indicated that they are taking a total school and 
community approach to nutritional education. Food service person- 
nel and parents visit the classroom to assist with nutrition instruc- 
tion and menu planning. Teachers are encouraging students to eat 
at school. Parents, grandparents, and school board members have 
been invited to the school to share school lunch. The schoolchildren 
have developed a "Good Nutrition'' exhibit and have displayed it at 
the local shopping mall. Some parents report that they are now 
allowing their children to help with the food selection and menu 
planning in the home, 

I also contacted a secondary principal to see if there were things 
that really were happening in the secondary schools. He indicated 
to me that two members of his staff attended a NET training 
program conducted at West Virginia University during the 
summer of 1979. As soon as they completed that training, they 
returned to the school and immediately starting working with the 
coaches and the athletic staff to include good nutrition as part of 
the local football program there. 

They also got the community involved and the community 
agreed to donate the foods for the fall football practice session. 
Athletes were instilled with the idea of a need for a balanced diet, 
and school food service personnel donated their time^ and were 
assisted by players and coaches in menu planning. Nutritious foods 
were substituted for the traditional pop and candy during the 
morning and afternoon breaks in the football practice sessions. 
At the beginning of the school term, moneys were ob' ained from 
the county arid school funds to purchase nutrition education in- 
structional materials for inclusion in the school curriculum. I point 
out that there are local dollars, as well as the State and Federal 
dollars that are being spent, because we feel this is a worthwhile 
activity. 



The other changes in the secondary school were very similar to 
those that I have already shared in the elementary school settings 
and I will hot speak to those further. 

I want to say, in summary, that it is pretty clearly evident that 
the NET program has achieved success in West Virginia schools. 
And I can personally attest that the NET program has allowed 
nutrition education to assume its rightful place among the instruc- 
tional program in Taylor County. 

However, there are some things that still need to be done. The 
West Virginia State I)epartment of Education has trained 33 cadre 
members throughout the State made up of elementary teachers 
and princmals. date they have conducted training programs in 
30 of the State's 55 counties. If we are going to reach the other 25 
counties-with this program, we do need continued funding. 

There are 64 child care sponsors in West V than 
half of those sponsors have been trained, or individuals from the 
centers have been trained. If we are going to reach the other half, 
we have got to receive some contiuusd funding. 

The State department staff, this summer, with existing money is 
planning two seminars, one at West Virginia University and the 
other at Marshall Univeu t t^ There will be two athletic coaches 
invited from each county to participate in a program entitled ''Nu- 
trition and the Athlete.'^ This is pretty important to West Virginia 
at this point in that we had two athletes who died last summer 
during football practice from dehydration. Hopefully we can help 
to see that further occurrences do not happen again. 

If we want to continue similar programs, we also need your 
suppKjrt. 

1 feel that I have summarized the beginning of a good nutrition 
edixcatioh program in West Virginiai. However there is a great deal 
to be done, and we needyour support. 

Senator McGov£RN. Tnank you, very much, Mr. Ever ly, for your 
testimony. 

Our final witness is Ms. Ann GrancUean.^ 

STATEMENT OF ANN GRANDJEAN, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR 
EDUCATION, SWANSON CENTER FOR NUTRITION. INC., 
OMAHA, NEBR. 

Ms. GitA^NixifiAK. I am Ann Grandiean. I am associate director of 
the Swansoh Center for Nutrition, Omaha, Nebr. I am responsible 
for nutrition education programs for the center. I am honored to 
have been invited here today to testify about a program that I feel 
is very important to America's children 

I hfitve been asked to testify regarding the collaboration of the 
public and private sectors in the NET program. It is often thought 
that the private and public sectors are polarized; I attest they are 
not. 

SpiThe Swanson Center for Nutrition is a nonprofit, tax exempt, 

Erivate operating foundation. The center and Experience Education 
ave been working with the Nebraska NET program to meet the 
miitrition education needs. Experience £klucation» formerly South- 
>vy^t Iowa Learning Resource Center, Red Oak, Iowa, is also a 
iiiohprofit, tax-exempt organization. 

g^L|,See p, 96 for the prepared statement of Ms. Grandjean. ^ 
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A nutrition education program capable of addressing all the 
identified needs, requires the involvement ^of many people with 
expertise in various areas. It is unlikely to find any one organiza- 
tion, public or private, that can supply personnel with expertise in 
all the necessary areas. By combining funds and personnel froni 
the public and private sectors we have been able to meet many of 
the identified needs. Any large program has several factors that 
must be considered; specifically, funding, time, and capabilities. 

Footing the total bill for a comprehensive program is difficult tor 
any one organization, and I personally believe, undesirable. Ihe 
Nebraska NET funds in our situation, served as the nucleus tor the 
progt am that was developed/ However, the other two organizations 
did contribute both hard cash and inkind match for the program. 
This joint funding, I feel, was one of the factors that contributed to 
all of the organizations, and people involved, having a vested mter- 
est in not only the development of the program, but the continu- 
ation of the program. , .. . , j. i. r \ 

As I mentioned, time and capabilities are also important factors. 
To exemplify this, I would like to allude to the portion of the 
Nebraska program that resulted in the development of lunchroom 
and classroom activities and materials. I think this portion of the 
program is an excellent example of how the merger wcrkea _ 

The lunchroom and classroom program developed is entitled £iX- 
perience Nutrition," and consists of 11 packages. I have brought 
one package as an example of what we mean by a package. This 
program was pilot tested in Nebraska last year. This year it is 
being utilized and evaluated in Washington, D.C., West Virginia, 
New Orleans, Colorado, Nebraska, Boston, Iowa, and Kansas. As 
you can see, this involves a diversity of locations. _ 

To accomplish this, several things were necessary. First it was 
necessary to produce 5,500 packages and the thousands of materi- 
als included in them. This involved printing around the clock, 24 
hours, three shifts, for a number of months. This particular feat, 
we found, was more easily accomplished by the private sector. It 
was also necessary to train the personnel to be involved. We con- 
ducted workshops for food service personnel, principals, and teach- 
ers We conducted 20 workshops in 20 different locations in a 
matter of 2 months. We utilized personnel from all three^ organiza- 
tions to conduct the workshops. However, without the NEl coor- 
dinators in the specific locations to coordinate and schedule, it 
would have been virtually impossible. ^. ^ 

The pretesting and posttesting is also a feat. We gathered pretest 
data from 16 locations in a matter of a few weeks. Expertise from 
the private sector in the area of educational evaluation was invalu- 
able But, again, without the NET coordinators, it would have been 
totally impossible to have accomplished such a large scale evalua- 

^^°It" is not possible for me to share with you in a matter of 5 
minutes all the ways the public and private sectors in Nebraska, 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, and other States haye worked together, but 
I do hope that I have given you a few examples of^how the pubhc 
and private sector have joined forces, and with NET funds acting 
as the nucleus, have produced a successful program. 
Thank you for inviting me to testify. 
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Senator McGovERN. Thank you, Ms, Grandjean, for your testi- 
mony, 

I would like to direct a couple of questions to all of you, and any 
one of the three of you or all can respond as you see fit. 

Last February the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and the Department of Agriculture joined together in the 
releasing of a new pamphlet called "Dietary Guidelines for Ameri- 
cans/ V It actually followed, somewhat, the dietary guidelines put 
out by this committee a couple of years ago, 

I am wondering if you are aware of any efforts to incorporate the 
principles outlined in the guidelines into the training of school 
lunch workers, 

Ms, Callahan. Could I answer that? 

Senator McGovERN. Ms Callahan? 

Ms, Callahan. In the first place, we are very unhappy because 
they did not arrive at our particular destination I talked to 
Audrey just last night and she promises that we will have thou- 
sands of them to use in Massachusetts. One of the priorities in 
Massachusetts is the U,S. Dietary Guidelines, This was decided by 
Adelphi questionnaire to nutritionists, U,S. Dietary Guidelines 
came top on the list. And we want to have every school food service 
director to have a copy of that booklet. 

Senator McGovERN, I think it is an excellent booklet. 

Ms, Callahan, Oh, it is terrific, and it is great to see the two 
departments together coming out with something that really— we 
feel it is excellent. 

And, as I say, our minigrants going out in Massachusetts this 
year have the U.S. Dietary Guildlines, and they will be addressed 
by 32 minigrants coming with 1980 moneys. 

Ms, Grandjean. I am very unhappy that the pamphlet was not 
available earlier. One of the unique features of our packages is that 
they contain the software the teachers need. The needs aissessment, 
revealed that teachers do not have adequate preparation time and 
like self-contained units. We also tried to include materials that 
had already been developed so as not to reproduce efforts when 
good materials were available. Had the booklets been available, we 
would have included them. 

Senator McGoVEHN. And have you received them now? 

Ms. Grandjean. I do have them now, and I feel very confident 
that they will be included in Nebraska's program in the future. 

Senator McGoVERN. Have you received that report? 

Mr. EvERLY. I have hot received it yet, no, sir. The State depart- 
ment of education may have them, and they may be passing them 
down to us/ But they have not arrived yet. 

Senator McGoVERN. Well, I really hope the two departments are 
going to make an effort to get that in circulation because it is an 
excellent dietary guidebook. And it is brief and concise and well 
done, well illustrated, and easils' understood. It is as good as any- 
thing of that kind that I am aware of, 

, Are any of you aware of any action on the part of the Depart- 
iment of Agriculture to make it easier for the dietary guidelines to 
: bb used in upgrading the quality of school meals? Are they/ in 
^addition to making available a printed booklet, are they doing 
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other things that you are aware of that are of assistance in upgrad- 
ing the quality of school lunches? _ . 

Ms. Grandjean, I can only speak for Nebraska, but the Nebras- 
ka NET coordinator, as part of her total MET plan, conducts work- 
shops for the food service supervisors and other food service per- 
sonnel. She is also revising the curriculum for certification in the 
State» and developing materials to be used in inservice sessions. 
Through these methods, the quality of lunch will improve a!5 will 
the children's acceptance, ^ 

Senator McGovERN, We know that the funds are very modest for 
nutritional education and training. Do you folks have any feeling, 
if we had to make a choice between using those broadly to coyer as 
many people as we can, students in the classroom, people in the 
community, or the option of concentrating all of the funds simply 
on improving the capabilities of the school lunch people, the ones 
that are running the program, where wotiid you put the money? 
Ms, Callahan? _ . - 

Ms, Calxahan, I think it has to be a joint effort, I do not thmk, 
unless we get the cafeteria and the classrooms working together, 
we are really going to succeed. 1 have been in food service since 
1953, and I have been in the State department cf education since 
1970, and we have had nutrition education going on in Massachu- 
setts since 1970, It was not until NET funds became available that 
we were really recognized by the academia . I think that nutrition 
education has to be a combination of classroom and cafeteria, or 
otherwise the cafeteria becomes just a feeding station that school 
administration looks upon as a necessary nuisance. 

Senator McGovERH, It has got to get into the classroom - 

Ms, Callahan. It has got to be both, . 
Senator McGovERN [continuing]. And acro^ the board in terms 
of the personnel that are involved, 

Ms, Callahan, It has got to be across the board. 
Senator McGovERN, Do you feel that way, Mr, Everly? 
Mr, EvERLY. Yes, I can speak, I think, pretty specifically that— 
again, when I was an elementary principal, we had a nutrition 
training program in 1973 or 1974, We did hot include food service 
personnel. We just included teachers at that time, ^ ^ • ^ 

We did some things in the classroom, but I do not think it had 
nearly the impact that the training program that has just been 
completed has had on the same school because it was a total school 
effort where all teachers and all food service personnel were in- 
volved. That has, I think, made everybody feel better about what 
has happened, and there has been more of an impact, _ ^ _ . 

Senator McGovern, I take it that you feel the same, Ms, Grand- 
jean? r 
Ms, Grandjsan, Yes, 1 agree, I feel that, without a doubt, one ot 
the strongest t>oints of the NET program is the coordination of 
lunchroom and classroom. You cannot conduct nutrition education 
only in the classroom or the lunchroom and expect to change 
eating j>atterns. Patterns that are influenced by so many factors, 
Ms; Callahan, Could^^r one more statement? 

Senator McGovern, Surely, 

Ms, Callahan. 1 just wanted to point out that I do not thmk^our 
commissioner or people in the State department of education real- 
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ized what a wonderful vehicle nutrition is to teach basic skills until 
the NET program iK?^came available. They are finding now that 
kids^really learn if nutrition is tied to the basic skills of reading, 
writing, the F>erforming arts. We are doing this in Massachusetts 
and I think that it is most helpful. 

Senator McGovern. Ms. Callahan, j recognize that you have 
been in this matter of food service a long time. You say since 1953. 

Ms. Callahan. 1953, I started as a food service director in a 
multiple school system. 

Senator McGovern. Just in summary, what do you see as the 
principal problems encountered by food service personnel, what 
prevents them from preparing more nutritious and more appetizing 
meals? 

You have made reference to some of the gains that have been 
made. VHiy can't that be done across the board? 

Ms. Caixahan. Well, school food service people have to be on two 
sides of the fence. They have to be aware of cost effectiveness, 
running their programs in the black, and at the same time, try to 
serve more nutritious faods. 

Budgetary contraints is a critical problem in serving more nutri- 
tious meals. We may want fruit seized more often for dessert, but 
if the budget must be considered, and if a pan of cake costs 8C/ 
cents compared to $8 for apples, the choice is obvious. 

And I shudder when I think that 5 cents may be pulled back 
from each lunch, and that the escalator clause may be imple- 
mented only once a year. These can only be detrimental to serving 
more nutritious and appetizing meals* 

Senator MeGoVERN. Do you hiS^ aiiy id^^ other than more 
funding what v/ould provide more vigorous efforts to provide train- 
ing for managers and workers in the school food service field? 
Ms. Callahan. You know, funding is the key to training. 
Senator McGovern. That is the key, 

Ms. Callahan. ''Funding'* is the key word. Pundir^g is necessary 
to provide materials for training— and even to entice personnel tp 
attend workshops. Food service personnel cannot attend training 
sessions during the regular work day unless substitutes are pro- 
vided. Contracts often require payment for meetings after the regu- 
lar work hours are completed. Therefore, it becomes necessary to 
pay expenses, even, to get them to go. 
So funding, I would say, is necessary. 

Senator McCJovERN. Mr. Eyerly, you have been a school adminis- 
trator. How do you feel the program could be improved? How could 
we get greater interest and support from local, county, and Stat^ 
educational administrators? 

You seem to be vitally involved. Is that typical of other adminis- 
trators? 

Mr. EvERLY- I think that administrators, particularly at the 
school level, are veiy much aware of the need for nutrition educa- 
tion programs within their building, and I personally think that 
the parents are also interested. By getting to the parents through 
S|j:PTO, PTA's, and other parent groups. Also, I feel that rather than 
^ilchanges coming from the top down, from the State superintendent 
^"" 'fida^ this program we 

Isiellthings happening from the school level, the grassroots, up. I 
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perceive nutrition education becoming a p^rt of our statewide xur- 
rictilum very, very quickly in West Virginia because of what s 
happening with these funds. ^ \ j- 

f do not anticipate that there IS going to be nearly the^expendi- 
ture needed in the future that we have had to have at the begin- 
ning to ensure that this comes about, , ^ 

Senator McGovERN. Ms, Grandjean, the States are required to 
establish State advisory councils that are supposed to give advice 
pn program planning and implementation within each btate, ^ 
Can you tell us how that system has worked in Nebraska and 
how do you relate to the advisory council? _ , , . 

Ms, GRiU^DJEAN, I personally have not worked with the advisory 
council, li^ involvement with the NET program has been in the 
area of evaluation. However, the advisory council in Nebraska 
consists of educators from various areas: parents, teachers, repre- 
sentatives from other agencies, and so forth. j u i j 
The advisory council did review the needs assessment and helped 
direct the State NET coordinator in the development of the pro- 
gr Jim They meet routinely and :Mse on various aspects. 

I might add that a spinoff of the advisory counciL that was not 
anticipated has been the involvement of additional State agencies 
or departments. As an example, the materials that were develoMd 
are now being reviewed by the school for the deaf, the school tor 
the blind, and special education agencies in the Nebraska Depart- 
ment of Education for possible adaptations. This was a spinoff from 
the Advisory council. The NET program has been a far-reaching 



Sor McGovern/ Thank you very much. We appreciate your 

testimony. \ • r *^ 

Our fih^l panel today is on the WIG program, wonien, intants, 
and children feeding program, Dr, Dan Gebhardt, Mrs. Ora Melton, 
Ms Barbara Reed, Ms, Sue Canning, and Ms. Sue ^Hoechstetter. 

The American School Food Service Association, I understand, 
will also be submitting written testimony on the nutrition educa- 
tion and training panel. 

Dr. Gebhardt, you may proceed for the panel. If you can summa- 
rize your statements it will help and we will see that those of you 
that have prepared statements that the entire statement is made 
part of the record. Dr, Gebhardt, ^ 

STATEMENT OF DR. DAN GEBHARDT, GENERAL PRACTITIONER, 

HARDIN. MONT. 

Dr GtBMARDT. Thank you. Mv name is Dan Gebhardt,^! am a 

feneral practitioner in practice in the rural southestern Montana, 
have been there for approximately 10 years and speak to you 
with the qualifications in that I do see WIG participants, infants, 
children and women who are pregnant on a very routine and 

regular basis. j - * rr- 

1 spent 1 vear in southeastern Montana as a medical otticer on 

the northern Cheyenne Indian reservation and the remaining 9 

years in the practice in Hardin, Mont, t t 

1 was in this area practicing prior to the initiation or the onset ot 

the WIG program and was able to see the changes that have taken 

^ See p. 100 for the pi'epared statement of Dr. Gebhardt. 
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. 29 . . 

place over the years since its initiation. A number of the changes 
or observations, rather, that I have made as a physician practicing 
in a mral area where WIC is active are as follow 

I noticed a considerable iniadequacy of the education on nutri- 
tion, particularly for obstetric patients, and this resulted in a 
number of serious medical complications in pregnancy such as 
excessive weight gain or in many cases inadequate weight gain, 

I also noticed a high incidence of anemia and a very low inci- 
dence of breast feeding in general, I also noticed a very high 
incidence of toxemia of pregnancy which is probably one of the 
greatest complications which we who deal in obstetrics have to deal 
with in pregnancy. 

And I can say quite frankly that there has been a considerable 
decrease in the incidence of preeclampsia or toxemia due to the 
onset of the WIC program, I noticed i>oor growth patterns in chil- 
dren. We plot growth patterns, and I have done this for many 
years, and there have been very poor growth patterns. There has 
been marked anemia in the children resulting; in a very high 
incidence of other diseases as a consequence of anemia such as 
chronic otitis media or inner ear infection. There is definitely a 
correlation between the incidence of otitis media and anemia in 
children. 

Also I noticed an inadequate referral for the ptoper childhood 
immunization. An example that I might share with you really 
exemplifies what my findings have been prior to WIC, I can very 
clearly recall about 4 years £igo late one evening I was called to the 
hospital to render care to an indigent 24-year-old woman who was 
at term of pregnancy and who had received no prenatal care what- 
■soever, 

She was anemic. She was toxemic, had gained approximately 45 
pounds weight. She was new to the area and al&b was new to 
this area. She delivered twins with the complication pbstdelivery of 
severe toxemia and had grahdmal seizures and nearly expired. 

The children were of low birth v. eight, were anemic as was the 
mother. They subsequently received the adequate medical care^^ and 
ultimately did OK, But 2 years later after referral to WIC by this 
lady and her faiiiily, she returned to my office on referral from 
WIG as a new ob patient. 

She again wafi about 3 months pregnant and had re^ 
proper diet counseling. She had received adequate supplementation 
of her diet ■ such as adequate calcium intake for normal breast 
feeding. She had been advised as to the benefits of breast feeding 
and had intentions of doing so which she was unable to do in her 
first pregnancy. 

Her children were referred to me for the necessary immuniza- 
tions and their anemia was treated appropriately. She showed no 
signs of toxemia during this pregnancy because of the counseling 
that she: had received on diet; She was well prepared, and as 1 
noted, was prepared for breast feeding. 

This, to me, was really a drastic change in a short period of time, 
and is only one of many, many examples of the improvements that 
people have had health carewise with the onset of WIC. 

In conclusion, I feel that as a practicing physician who sees WIC 
participants that the education on nutrition has improved dramati- 
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cally, and the nutritional status of those who are in need has also 
improved dramatically. 

I think that although there are not good studies to verify this 
that there has been a reduced health cost by virtue of the fact that 
we are preventing numerous diseases or di£*3ase processes. 

And I think personally I am grateful for WIC and what it does 
for my area because I am practicing in a rural area, and because it 
is medically deprived, it has really reduced my workload as well. 

Thank you. ; 

Senator McGovfiRN. Thank you, Dr, Gebharat, 

Mrs. Melton, the chairperson of the Perry County WIC Partici- 
pant Advisory Committee, Uniontown, Ala. 

STATEMENT OF ORA MELTON, CHAIRPERSON^ PERRY COUNTY 
WIC PARTICIPANT ADVISORY COMMITTEE, UNIONTOW 

Mrs. Melton. I $i:gl|>ra Melton from Perry County WIC Advisory 
Council. In Per^> C^Sty, ^ve hm^e a WIC staff which we have for a 
short time, which have a nurse, Mr* Rickey ©alhoun. He has 
worked overtime trying to limp those that come in. 

Now, we are cut short of funds. We are being cut back on the 
people who are on the WIC program. We used to get a gallon and a 
quart of milk. We have Iteiim. cut off the quart. We have been cut 
off a pound of cheese. We are cut off a dozen eggsv The new born 
babies are cut off the juk^ isrhich they used to get 15 bottles of 
juice. They are cut off the cereials. They only get the SMA milk on 
which even the doctor put them on it, 31 cans a month. 

So now they're saying no funds. They're going to cut the milk 
down, and I suggested to the nurse, if the milk were cut down to 
25, give some cereal and some juice where they would have the 
vitamin G< . 

And we have had problems that the people did not know about 
th^ WIC program. And since the advisory council got started, we 
did have success in getting more stores opened to operate the WIC 
voucher. We did not have but three stores that were taking the 
vouchers, the other didn't know dbbut the program. 

Our nurse did not have time to go out and do what he needed to 
do about opening the stores. Now, they say we do not have enough 
funds to keep the stores tx> serve the few people because over half 
will be taken off the program. We have a lot of children and 
expectant mothers now that are at nutritional risk bad, and they 
are being turned down. 

We have reached the caseload since the advisory council got into 
action: We need to raise the caseload in Perry County because 
some of the counties they have only 87 participants, and they have 
a nutrition problem there, they have a nurse, they have the clerk 
and they have the secretary. In Perry County, we have only a 
nurae, only a secretary, And the nurse gives us the nutritional 
guidance that he can. 

And I was in there one day. I haye three children on the WIC 
program. I had one born premature which I did hot know about the 
WIC program. Luckily enough^ he weighed enough not to be put in 
an incubator to stay. 

Then when I was on WIC with the last baby, he was born early, 
but by being on the WIC program, he wreighed enough that he 
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didn't have to stay in the hospital, because if he had stayed in 
there, I do not know how we wd 

And so an example of showing pur nurse, we was in there one 
day. He told my little girl, he said, ''I want you to drink milk, not 
coke/' And she said OK, she nodded her head OK. 

So one day I asked my daughter for a half a glass of coke. She 
said, ''What did that nurse tell you mama?" I said, "The nurse 
didn't tell me anything/' She said, "Yes, he did: He told you to 
drink milk, not coke/' One day she forgot and asked for a little 
coke, I said, "What did the nuree tell you?" She said, "The nurse* 
told me to drink milk, and I will drink the milk/' 

And when she and the little boy sit down, I let them know where 
this is coming from before they eat. You know, that they are 
getting help and showing that we need help. So they say their 
grace and they eat their food and they're doing better, 

OK- The little girl goes to nursery school, well, Head Start 
school, she had dropped back a little bit when the nurse gave her 
the next check up. The little boy who was premature, he moved up, 
but he's underweight, but he moved up. 

So I still have to give them vitamins along with the WIG pro- 
gram we receive /^ are a lot of kids that need this who are not 
getting it, and thldl^e that are getting it, they are doing better. 

And we pleading to you and id all, please continue this p 
for us, and we want to add vegetables and peanut butter to the 
program. There is a lot of parents that learn that dried beans and 
dried peas carry a lot of protein, just as mtich meat, and I didn't 
know that myself until I started with the WIC program. 

And we have a lot of people that still do not know. We have 
expectant mothers of several months trying to get on. We have one 
expectant mother. She went and sign^ up. She did not get on. Her 
baby was born. Six weeks later the baby died. Then she got on it 
for 6 months, but it was too late for her baby. And she was on the 
WIC advisory council, and that disturbed her and she had a ner- 
vous problem and all because, see, she lost her child. 

And since the babies are so small, when they are born, if they 
get the nutrition they need, it would help them to learn in school, 
to study more. We may have more doctors because they can learn. 
If I had known what I known with my first child which I was lucky 
that he did not have this problem, he would be in better shape 
than he is now, which is pretty good. And now more babies are 
being born anemic than before, and that is why this helped. My 
last child was not as anemic as the first two before 1 knew about 
this program. 

So we in Perry Gounty and Alabama, we appreciate the help we 
had and we really will appreciate the help we will get, and we hope 
that you will not discontinue this. 

Senator McGoviBRN. Thank very much, Mrs. Melton, for 
your testimony, 

Ms, Barbara Reed of the Children's Foundation, WIC Advocacy 
Project, Atlanta, Ga. 
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STATEMENT OF BARBARA REED, CHILDREN'S FOUNDATION 

WIC ADVOCACY PROJECT, ATLANTA, GA. 
Ms, Reed: My name is Barbara Reed. As a member of the Chil- 
dren'ij Foundation WIC Advocacy Staff, I have spent the last 3 Vjs 
years monitoring the implementation of the WIC program in the 
Southeast and working with both community groups and State and 
local health providers in support of their efforts to initiate and 
expand and improve local WIG programs. _ 

It is on the basis of these experiences that I would like to offer 
my comments today. I do not want to take the time here to elabo- 
rate on all the statistics and indexes of health status that by 
themselves I think mandate increased WIC funding. 

Suffice it to say that we in tlie Southeast have particular reason 
to be concerned about this issue. In our region, one out of every 
four children lives in a family whose income falls below the Feder- 
al poverty level. ■ 

And the 10-State nutrition survey and other research clearly 
establishes that where people are poorest they are most likely to 
suffer from the health problems associated with undernutrition. 

According to a recent study conducted by the Southern Growth 
Policies Board and the U.S. Department of Health j Education, and 
Welfare, if you are a southern baby, you have 17.8 chances in a 
thousand of dying before your first birthday. If you are a southern 
black baby, your chances are worse, 27.9 per thousand. 

Tragically part of this waste of human potentially could be avoid- 
ed, own exiksrience and the experiences 1 have had with nntri. 
tion^ all over title South have. ^ that the WIC pro- 

.-^^gram'fe^ w^ region." : ;. 

At the end of'P^cns^yi^m^'r '3^^ serving 440,872 women 

and children. UrJbkunately, ho^^ ^ every southern woman 
^d ©vtfy southern child who ri^Ived WIC there 
and children who dgilK^ately ne«sd liii^.e benefits and cannot get 
them. Became of ftifflttfetg liidttfti<3ift they cannot enrolled. 

Kentucky and AlabSia, for m^^^^m tiave just initiated frozen 
caseloads. Eighteen of Georgia's tweiay lociM WIC projects now 
have waiting lists. ^ ^ 

These numbers statistically prove the need for expanded WIC. 
But I think we too often talk in statistical terms about unmet 
needs. Let me try to humanize this discussion, by giving you one 
example, of the tragedy that can happen when WIC funds— enough 
WIC funds are not available. 

A woman 6 months pregnant with twins, and a high risk patient 
of the M- & I. project at Grady Hospital in Atlanta, was exammed 
by the WIC nutritionist there. The nutritionist discovered that the 
patient's weight gain was abnormally low. The reason became all 
too evident when the patient described her circumstances: an un- 
employed husband whose benefits had run out, her own low-paid, 
erratic, piecework jobv two children; no AFDC benefits since intact 
families are ineligible for AFDC in Georgia. Food stamp benefits 
alone could not provide adequate food. 11^ woman was hungry. 
The unborn babies were virtually starving. WIC foods could have 
made all the difference but funding limitations meant that these 
foods were not available to this woman. For the last 2 months the 
nutritionist's own personal money and some limited church money 
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iiiay have saved these babies. These funds also may be too little too 
late. The woman was ^^^h with an episode of premature 

labor in her seventh month. She has since had to stop work, and 
the siicceissful outcome of this pregnancy is still in doubt. 

In this case, besides the human c consideration, a small in- 
vestment of WIC dollars could have saved a large hospital expendi- 
ture. This case also provides a strong argument for maintaining 
the present level of food st^mp benefits. Without food stamps, the 
food resources of this entire family would be totally inadequate, 
and the children, as well as their mother, would have been at 
severe nutritional risk. 

This woman is not a statistic, and neither are the 190,000 women 
and children in Georgia for which there is no funding for WIC 
benefits. 

The need for WIC expansion is not just a southern phenomena. 
Women and children throughout the country are currently being 
denied access to this vital program because of limited funding. 
There are still over 700 counties without WIC. Unfortunately, even 
in those communities where the WIC program operates, not every 
nutritionally at-risk mother and child is being served. 

At the beginning of this year, our WIC staff determined what 
percentage of each States need could be met during 1980. We found 
that 38 of the 49 States operating WIC serve only up to 30 percent 
of their total need. Ccmsequently, we were delighted to learn of the 
administration's initital 1981 funding request and the Agriculture 
Committee's endorsement of that figure/ We understand that $946 
million would allow for the normal annual rate of growth and 
would enable the program to reach the same number of additional 
woihen and children next year as have been reached during each of 
the past several years. 

We were very concerned, when the administration reduced its 
figure to $900 million, and we were deeply troubled when we 
learned that the Senate Budget Committee cut almost $100 million 
ife^ ^» WIC budget for 1981. I cannot emphasize strongly enough 
1^ tlpp^rtance of at least $900 million as currently called for by 
1;ll« administration and included in the print before the committee 
this morning. 

There is # second comment I would like to make with reference 
^JlSiMV^^ print. USDA has proposed that the WIC program 
and flff^teffiodity supplemental food program not be allowed to 
exist lii the same community unless both programs were approved 
to o*>3rate prior to the passage of the 1980 amendments. The Chil- 
dren "-9 Foundation is opposed to this provision. In some communi- 
ties, ^herre may be populations for whom the commodity food pack- 
age is more relevant than the WIC food package. For example, over 
the past several months I have been tolJ by community leaders in 
Miami that there is a ne^ initiate a commodity program to 
serve a sector of Miami*s popul8U;ion? We believe that all communi- 
ties ought to have the option to serve their high-risk population by 
utilizing both supplemental nutrition programs, just Detroit, San 
Frfl^ngisco, ^d Omaha are currently able to do. 

r^^|^^M|| the District of Columbia's Department of Human 
Servic^^p^^plying for a WIC program which they hope to run in 
conjunrabn with their commodity program. While USDA's provi- 
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sion will probably not effect the District, the United Planning 
Organi7:ation of Washington and the Inter Faith Conference of 
Metropolitan Washington asked me to voice their opposition to this 
provision. 

In closing, let me say that I hope the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee will help ensure that Congress provide at least $900 million 
for WIC in 1981, and maintains current food stamp benefits so that 
the WIC program can remain a supplemental program. Thank you 
very much. 

Senator McGovern, Thank you for your testimony, Ms, Reed. 
Our next witness is Ms. Sue Canning, executive director of Del- 
Mar-Va Rural Ministries, Dover, Del.V 

STATEMENT OF SUSAN CANNING, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, DEL- 
MAR- VA RURAL MINISTRIES, DOVER, DEL , AND SUE HOECH- 
STETTER, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FARMWORKER ORG A- 
NIZATIQNS 

Ms. Canning. Thank you, Senator, My name is Sue Canning, 
and I am the executive director of the Del-Mar- Va Rural Minis- 
tries, a farmworker governed service organization serving Dela- 
ware, the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia, We operate a tristate migrant health program funded by 
DHEW which services approximately 8,000 migrants. We are con- 
sidered an upstream migrant program. 

We have been working with farmworkers and their needs on the 
east coast for approximately 7 years. With me today is Sue Hoech- 
stetter, food and nutrition director of the National Association of 
Farmworker Organizations, NAFO, of which Del-Mar-Va is a board 
member. 

We thank you for inviting NAFO to testify before the Senate 
Agriculture Committee today, NAFO is an association of approxi- 
mately 70 farmworker governed organizations throughout the 
United States who represent the rights of migrant and seasonal 
farmworkers and also provides services to them. 

NAFO discussed the health plight of farmworkers and the gener- 
al exploitation to which they have been subjected in testimony 
before the subcommittee hunger hearings in May 1979. We have 
referred you to the rather lengthy discussion and a good descrip- 
tion of the nature of farmworker life. The subcommittee is prob- 
ably aware of the hunger and malnutrition problems faced by the 
country's migrant and seasonal farmworkers. 

They include the list in the January 1980 report of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture's National Advisory Council on Infant 
and Fetal Nutrition by its migrant representative, Sam Byrd< The^ 
include infant mortality among migrant farmworkers, which is 24 
percent higher than the national average, incidence of infectious 
disease,: evidenced at 20 percent higher among migrants than other 
groups in society, migrant births outside hospitals which occur at a 
rate nine times higher than the national average, incidence of 
malnutrition/ prenatal, postnatal, child anemia which are higher 
among migrants than other subpopulations in the country. 



• See p. 101 for the P/cpared statement of Ms. Canning. 
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In addition, the tools available to most populations to fight 
hunger problems, the Federal programs, are not easily accessible to 
migrant farmworker populations. 

The Field Association reported to the subcommittee last spring 
that migrants and their children receive the lowest level of partici- 
pation in all Federal food programs. 

The WIC program, with its focus on health and nutrition, can be 
important in changing this dire situation. In 1978, Congress passed 
the child nutrition amendments which reauthorized and expanded 
WIC and increased funding to migrant farmworkers. USDA has 
taken some actions in the interest of implementing 1978 WIC legis- 
lation to meet the needs of farmworkers. However, the action has 
been designed to assist a stable population and has, therefore, been 
much less effective than they could have been for migrant farm- 
workers. 

When workers come into the new WIC project, they are often 
met by a series of delays preventing them from receiving the 
benefits which they need promptly before moving on again. Rea- 
sons for the delays include lack of program uniformity — informa- 
tion and verification of certification, the VOC card, that migrants 
receive from the WIC program in their last State or project area 
visited is often not the same information required in the new 
State's VOC card. Because each State may draw up a VOC card of 
its own, lack of proper information may causae delays and some- 
times nondelivery of WIC benefits to farmworkers that are on the 
move. 

Often, the information on the VOC card may match the informa- 
tion required in the new area, but the requirements for determin- 
ing who is at nutritional risk may be different. 

Barriers are often then again raised to farmworkers receiving 
continuous WIC benefits according to the Texas rural legal assist- 
ance program. TRLA found last year that many migrants who 
were in the WIC program last year and traveled in the Mideastern 
stream were not allowed to continue the program in Michigan or 
experience recertification delays because their hematocrit levels 
did not meet Michigan standards which were different from that of 
Texas. Lack of standard definition among different States of who is 
a migrant worker also creates difficulties for providing continuous 
services. USDA targeted migrants in some ways in 1979 in an 
effort to make the program more accessible to them. 

Some farmworkers who traveled in the stream were able to get 
WIG certification while they were working in the fields up North 
under their migrant status, but were not classified as migrants 
when they returned to their home-base States, Florida, Texas, and 
California, for the winter months. They were thus on waiting lists 
in parts of these States where funds were available for migrants, 



Migrants face WIC funding problems, as do all of the other 
populations, only more often. They may not be in the area long 
enough to receive funds if they are on a waiting list. Once receiv- 
ing WIG benefits, the migrant may move on to another area where 
he will be put on a waiting list again. 

As described in Sam Byrd's report to the National Advisory 
Council on Maternal, Infant and Fetal Nutrition, use of current 
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when they returned home. 
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WIC funding methods restrict migrant farmworkers because they 
are not included in the general State funding formula. They, there- 
fore, should receive a special funding. Twice in 1979 and once in 
1980 the department made special allocations available to States 
serving migrants — special funds* States were not given much lead- 
time to apply for these funds. 

In 1979, a total of 25 States applied for special migrant funds and 
did not include some of the States with high migrant impact areas. 
In my particular area, this included the State of Maryland, which 
sees about 3,000 migrants during the harvest season, and also 
included the State of Florida, which is a major high impact area, 

USDA made a positive step in providing special funds for mi- 
grants, but they did so with no assurance that the State who 
received the special allocation would receive adequate funds to 
serve migrants for the next year. 

Some States who receive special allocations also complain that 
the funds came after the migrants left the State, and it is question- 
able as to what degree the States who did not request funds seizved 
farmworkers. Of course, WIC programs could not be expected to 
improve the services to migrants without doing some outreach. 
There was no outreach money tied to these allocations. That is 
called an administrative cost. 

Another reason that the special migrant allocation did not work 
very well was that money could not be shifted from State to State 
as needed due to the unexpected changes in the migrant stream. 

In our area right now, we are about 3 weeks behind our harvest 
season because of the rain. Asparagus usually starts right about 
now, but we expect that the season will be delayed about 3 or 4 
■ 'Weeks 

So that this type of flexibility is really important in operating a 
migrant program. Migrant farmworkers often live in rural areas 
that are difficult to reach. They work long hours, and work is not 
restricted to one family member. Therefore, it is difficult to take 
time from work to get to the WIC clinic which is often quite far 
away, if it is in the area at all, - 

Senator McGovern. Ms, Canning, because of the time con- 
straints, I wonder if you could take a few moments to summarize 
the balance of your statement, or if there is any one or two points 
that you wanted to just highlight— and, of course, we will make the 
entire statement part of the record, as though read. But I do want 
to take a few minutes tor questions of the panel here. And I would 
appreciate it, if there is any one or two points that you want to just 
kind of highlight, if you could do that, _ 

Ms. CANmNG: Well, I think the major point, then, I am con- 
cerned about as — you know, I am at the grassroots level in deliver- 
ing services — is the flexibility. 

We are talking about in our Del-Mar- Va area only 600 children 
that are available for WIC services. But it is a very important 
client. That is over a three-State area. 

Senator McGovERN, 600 children? 

Ms, Canning. 600 kids, and pregnant womenr only. But it is 
three States, and that necessitates me, if I would like to be a 
subcontractor, negotiating with five separate administrations. And 
that is a tremendously time-consuming portion in terms of admin- 
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istration. But it also requires five separate reporting requirements 
for about approximately less than $10,000. 

I would like Sue Hoechstetter from NAFO to give you, in sum- 
mary, our suggestions for improvements of this program. 

Senator McGovERN. OK. 

Ms. Hoechstetter. We see a heed for the WIG program to move 
toward federalization, to move toward more authority for the Sec- 
retary in serving farmworkers because of the lack of uniformity 
among the State programs. Farmworkers, in order to stay on the 
program once they get on, need uniform standards. 

There are delays when migrants reach new WIG project areas 
because the information needed from one State to another is differ- 
ent, the availability of slots is different from one State to another, 
and there are waiting lists. In order to obtain continuous WIG 
services for farmworkers and to reach the farmworkers who are 
not on the program, there must be a national focus. 

In 1974, the Select Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs 
reported to you, that "the first recommendation, therefore, calls for 
the complete federalization of Federal food programs as they apply 
to Indians and mi^ants^'. Indians have gotten there, migrante 
have nots- 

Senator McGovERN. Do you think that is the most important 
thing that Congress could mandate in order to improve migrant 
farmworker access to the WIC program? 

Ms. CAMmNG. I have just returned from the National Advisory 
Council on Migrant Health. I have an appointment there by former 
Secretary Califano/ And the Undersecretary of HEW reported that 
the cooperation between the two offices. Migrant Health and the 
Department of Agriculture's WIG program, is outstanding. 

But what we are getting bogged down with is negotiating with 
each State to have the flexibility to deal with the farmworker 
issue. And I feel very strongly that if we were to nationalize this 
program, make farmworkers a special population along with Indi- 
€ms, that V we could get the services out there, £ind probably more 
cost effectively, with groups like migrant health or farmworker,;^ 
organizations that are already delivering nutrition services. 

Senator McGrovERN. I think that has always been the problem 
with farmworkers, that the jurisdictional responsibilities always 
cloud the issue— -whether it is a county or municipal or State or 
Federal; I remember the Governor of one State telling me at a 
congressional hearing 1 0 years ago, he said, ^ 'These people are 
Federal people- We have nothing to do with them." 

Aiid the Federal Government, of course, visually counters that 
they are— if they are in an area over a given period of time, then 
the county has some responsibility. 

If there are migrant farmer organizations that are in close touch 
with the migrant workers, and there are, why do you think there 
has not been better coordination between WIC and these organiza- 
tions that are already in being that are in touch with the farm- 
workers? 

Ms. Canning. I am not sure why it does not happen, but I did sit 
down, for instance, in Delaware last week^ to try and negotiate a 
5no money contract for assigning a WIC certifier to our office. It is 
agoing to take 3 V4 months to do that, to get just that contract 
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approved up to the Secretary of the health and social services leveL 
And that is no cash. It has to be signed by 10 people just to have a 
WIG certified assigned to our plan. And that is not soon enough 
because the farm workera are going to be here 3 weeks. 
Senator McGoVERN. Any other points? 

Ms. HoECHSTETTER. The migrant heal^^ clinics and farmworker 
organizations, seem to sometimes be outside of the informal, or the 
formal structures set up at the State level to provide WIG services. 
USD A has given the lowest priority to farmworker organizations to 
provide farmworkers with WIG services. 

We think that, nationalizing the program for migrants could 
help see that the coordination between Farmworker Organizations 
and State WIG programs takes place. 

Senator McGovern/ Ms. Reed, you made an impassioned plea 
not to go along with the Senate Budget Committee cut. Just in a 
nutshell, what would be the impact of the cuts recommended by 
the Budget Committee, as you see it? How does that translate into 
human terms? 

Ms, Reed. Again, I think, perhaps, I can speak best for my own 
region. It would mean that, essentially, we would have no WIG 
expansion at all. We are limited— — 

Senator McGovERN. lt freezes the program? 

Ms. Reed. Right. Most of the States in the Southeast are in what 
they call the hold harmless State category. The need for WIG in 
the South is substantial, and when WIG was funded under the title 
I formula, a good bit of money was put into WIC programs in the 
region. 

But there is no State in the South that it currently, serving more 
than about 35 percent of those in need. In Florida, WIG is meeting 
only 18 percent of the need. 

If my calculations are correct, final adoption of the Senate 
Budget Committee recommendation would mean that all Southern 
States would have massive waiting lists for WIG, 190,000 people in 
Georgia would continue to be unserved. 

Senator McGovERN. The administration proposed to prohibit any 
new WIG commodity or voucher program from opening where 
there is any other type of WIG program operating. What impact do 
you see of that guideline, or have you thought that through? 

Ms. Reed. Again, as I mentioned, the foundation is opposed to 
this particular provision. We think that the two programs, the 
commodity program and the WIG program, are, distinct programs. 
In some communities, omv program is better able to meet the needs 
of pregnant women and children than the other. 

The people who have contacted me in Miami* the large Haitian 
community— and although there has been some special WIG money 
put into Miami to serve the Haitian community, housing conditions 
in that area are rather unbelievable. Refrigeration, in many in- 
stances, is not available. Tc take away the possible alternative of 
initiating a commodity program because there is a WIG program in 
the Miami area might be detrimental to that particular com- 
munity. 

Senator McGovern. Yes. You need a little more flexibility. 
Ms. Reed. Right, 
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Senator McGovERN. Ms. Melton and Dr, Gebhardt, both in your 
different ways, I think you have dramatized the value of this 
program. And we do appreciate your per onal testimony about the 
effectiveness; you as a doctor, in participating and talking with the 
women and the children who are involved, and you, Ms, Melton, as 
an actual participant. We do want to thank you for your appear- 
ance before the committee, 

Ms. Melton. Thank you. 

Senator McGovERN. All right. Thank you very much for your 
contributions; I appreciate them. Good luck. 

Our final witness is Ms. Susan Fridy of the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation, Ms, Fridy is here, and we will hear from her at 
this time, 

STATEMENT OF SUSAN FRIDY, DIRECTOR, CONSUMER AND 
NUTRITION PROGRAMS, MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION 

Ms, Fridy. Thank you very much for the opportunity to come 
here this morning. I represent the National Milk Producers Feder- 
ation, and you are very aware of the organization, and I would like 
to just save some time and skip through some of our most impor- 
tant points and then present my written statement for the record,^ 

We are very alarmed at the proposed budget cuts which would be 
working against the concept of full funding for the child nutrition 
programs, and I know this is an area with which you share great 
concern. 

There are few programs which we feel are just critical and few of 
the cuts that we feel merit special attention. One is the nickel cut 
and the reduced eligibility guidelines for the school lunch pro- 
grams. 

We just feel that if these c-uts go through, it is going to under- 
mine the nutritional excellence of these programs, and we feel the 
4-percent estimated deduction in participation is much too modest 
an estimation. 

I, of course, coyld not come before you without mentioning the 
special milk program and that we are concerned with the proposed 
55,7 million cut. It is a program that the Senate listened to thor- 
oughly last year in full debate, and the program is recognized for 
its important contribution to the nutritional well-being of the 
American schoolchild. 

There are few regulatory matters which we are concerned about 
with the child nutrition programs and which affect diary. One is 
the status of whole milk in the child nutrition programs. In the 
past when milk was offered, it was always whole milk. In the past 
few years in response to a different view of dietary guidelines, low 
fat milks and skim milk have been offered in the programs. 

We have had no objection to the concept of choice to the child. 
We find now in the latest regulations that have been published by 
USDA that whole milk is discriminated against in the programs. 
We would like this to be considered by the committee as well as 
the fact that up to 50 percent of cheeses that are used in the 
programs can be imitation cheeses, and we feel this creates the 
beginning of a nutritional risk to childrenr 
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We would like you to consider these two measures as you write 
your bill. Again, I would like to thank you for the opportunity to 
testify. I hope the committee will have time to look more thorough- 
ly at the statement because we do go into a number of other issues 
in greater detail. 

Senator McGovERN. I guess the best thing that can be said about 
the cut in the special milk program is that it is less than the cut 
proposed last year. 

Ms. Fridy. Well, I must say that this cut, as you know, cuts have 
been proposed repeatedly over the years. This cut is the most 
tolerable in that it retains the program in its full ability. No child 
is discriminated against in being thrown out of a program. 

Senator McGovERN. It is really the subsidy that is cut rather 
than the entitlement under the program. 

Ms. Fridy. That is right. The program remains intact, and if we 
get ourselves in the country in a better budgetary position, then we 
can continue to expand the half pint subsidy. 

Senator McGovern. On a level of intensity, I assume you feel 
somewhat less strongly about serving low fat milk as over against 
the possibility of reducing funding for the program as a whole. 

Ms. Fridy. Well, we recognize, as you do, that these child nutri- 
tion programs are a living model of good nutrition. 

Senator McGovERN. Yes. 

Ms. Fridy. And we feel that when the designers of the dietary 
goals put the report together that I do not think the intention was 
to target the dairy industry when so many other high fat foods are 
served in the school lunch program. ^ 

What we found is, you know, it is to the benefit of a schools 
budget to offer skim milk because children generally do not like it, 
and therefore, many children do not choose to drink milk, and we 
feel whole milk should be available to them. 

Senator McGovern* My impression is that the witnesses that 
helped us put together the dietary guidelines were not strongly 
recommending low fat milk for children, that that would be better 
maybe for people my age, but that a growing child probably needs 
whole milk. 

Ms. Fridy. Well, the Department of Agriculture has found that 
one of the problems with the children's diet is a lack of calories, 
and certainly serving skim milk does not serve to help that prob- 
lem; and a lack of calories, we feel, pushes the child irito^ choosing 
some very low nutrient dense foods to make up for their energy 
needsi 

Senator McGovern. Well, thank you, Ms. Fridy. I know the 
federation's great support over the years for all of these nutritional 
programs. We have always had the support of the federation. We 
appreciate that. 

And these points that you made, ! think, are legitimate areas of 
concern and ones that we will be very much aware of. Thank you 
for being here today. 

Ms. Fridy, Thank you very much. Senator. 

Senator McGovern. That completes our testimony for today. 
- [Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m., the subcommittee recessed to recon- 
vene at 9:30 a.m., April 17, 1980, in room 324, Russell Senate Office 
Building.] 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 17, 1980 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee ON Nutrition OF THE 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, 

Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:40 a.m., in room 
324, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. George McGovern (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators McGovern, Dole, and Hayakawa. 
Senator McGovERN. The committee will come to order. 
Mrs. Jane Wynn, legislative chairperson, American School Food 
Service Association of Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Welcome to the com* 
mittee. Grood to see you again. 
Mrs. Wynn. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OP JANE WYNN, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRPERSON, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL POOD SERVICE ASSOCIATION, FORT 
LAUDERDALE, FLA. 

Mrs. Wynn. Mr. Chairman, I am Jane Wynn, legislative chair- 
person for the American School Food Service Association, and food 
service program analyst for the School Board of Broward County, 
Fla. I am accompanied today by Marion Harrison, of the firm of 
Barnett, Alagia & Carey. 

We meet here today during very trying economic times. Calls for 
a balanced budget can be heard from every quarter. Just 8 weeks 
after sending his 1980 budget to the Gpngress, Presidents 
resubmitted a second budget that is in balance. The House Budget 
Committee has called for a balanced budget, as has the Budget 
Committee" of the U.S. Senate. Indeed; earlier this session the 
Senate Agriculture Committee indicated its desire to trim Grovern- 
ment spending. 

The American Scho«>l Food Service Association is composed of 
conservative people who want to do their part. 

We find the current situation, however, both confusing and diffi- 
cult . The national school : lunch program— a program near and dear 
to oiir hearts— is a program that works and works well. Recently 
the Washington Post spoke of the WIC program as a program 
worthy of expansion even during these times. We would expand 
S^that editbrialization to the entire array of child nutrition pro- 
fcgrams. If there is any Federal effort designed to help people that 
J^^hould be a pride to this country, it is our child nutrition programs. 

The report of the Field Foundation, which was presented to this 
committee last year, makes it overwhelmingly clear that our nutri- 
^^tiditf programs are a major exception to the belief that the Federal 
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Government cannot do anything correctly. Summarizing their find- 
ings, the Field Foundation medical team, after extensive field in- 
vestigations, told this committee: *'Our first and overwhelming im- 
pression is that there are far fewer grossly malnourished people in 
this country today than there were 10 years ago.'VThe doctors went 
on to attribute this success to the expansion of the Federal feeding 
effort in the United States, 

Notwithstanding these findings, we are being asked today to 
accept approximately one-half billion dollars in cuts in the child 
nutrition budget. We are being asked to help balance the budget, 
not to reduce the inflation rate, but to provide a psychogical or 
symbolic victory. We are being asked to update the benefits pro- 
vided under the school lunch program on an annual basis, rather 
than twice a year, and to cut benefits that have a positive medical 
impact on the health of our children. And, now we learn that the 
administration has underestimated Federal adjustment assistance 
payments to workers laid off in U.S. plants by approximately $1.1 
billion. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, we are not quite sure how to respond to 
the proposed child nutrition reductions given the current context. 

We certainly do not wish to place our close friends and allies on 
this committee, who have been dedicated supporters of child nutri- 
tion over the years, in the politically impossible situation of going 
to the floor of the Senate seeking to add a half billion dollars to the 
President's budget in the area of child nutrition during an election 
year. Yet, we cannot in good conscience endorse these cuts. 

The administration's proposed cuts on child nutrition implies a 
fundamental misunderstanding of how the school lunch program 
operates, A local school food service authority is basically a busi- 
ness and, as such, must remain economically viable. The local 
lunch program receives money from the Federal Government 
through sections 4 and 11, from State governments in varying 
amounts, from county governments occasionally, and, of course, 
from the students themselves. Money from all these sources goes 
into one kitty. There is not one account for poor children and a 
different account for honpoor children. ASFSA, therefore, opposes 
reductions in any and all reimbursement rates. 

Proposition 13 has had an impact all over the country, not just in 
Galifornia- The Congress this year seems intent on eliminating the 
States' share of revenue sharing. These actions strain local school 
food budgets. If Federal reimbursement rates are reduced, we fear 
that many local communities will no longer be able to continue a 
lunch program. 

When the administration originally presented its proposal to this 
committee last year, it testified that its goal was to target benefits 
more accurately on those students most in need. Such a statement 
makes sense in the area of food stamps or social security or other 
programs that provide direct money assistance to a recipient. How- 
ever, it is not appropriate in the school lunch prograni. 

If the program does not remain economically viable and no 
longer can afford to operate, no one in the community is seized. 
While sections 4 and 11 subsidies to the school lunch program are 
based on the income of the students participating in the program, 
the subsidy goes to the program. It does not result in a direct 
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pajrment to the student. This may seem like a subtle distinction at 
first, but it is fundamental and goes to the heart of the debate with 
regard to school lunch. An examination of this distinction is essen- 
tial to a full and fair airing of this issue. 

The administration has daid rejpeatedly that in tight budgetary 
times we should cut section 4 because it is less important to protect 
middle-class children than poor children. They are correct that it is 
more important to protect those at the bottom end of the economic 
ladder than it is those at the top. There are, however, areas of the 
country where school food authorities that contain an extremely 
high i>ercentage of free and reduced price lunch recipients are, in 
fact, in better financial shape than schools that contain mostly 
paying students. The financial health of a local school lunch pro- 
gram has more to do with local labor costs and local indirect 
expenses than with the family income of the students. 

As this committee realized when it passed Senate Resolution 90 
last year, the Department of Agriculture has virtually no data on 
the economic situation of individual school food service authorities. 
The idea of taking direct Federal subsidies from nonpoor people 
before taking from poor people cannot possibly be challenged. But 
it does not follow that because the section 4 and section 11 subsi- 
dies to the schools are based on the income of the student's family 
that you accomplish the goal of reducing support to less poor 
children as opposed to poor children by cutting section 4 before 
cutting section 11. In fact, we suspect the opposite may be true, 
that is, by attempting to reduce support to the middle-class chil^ 
dren, the entire feeding program may be jeopardized. 

We oppose reductions in section 4, as well as all other reimburse- 
ment rates, because it is part of the economic backbone of the 
program, not because ASFSA has middle-class members and wishes 
to protect middle-class children. We want to protect all children, 
but cannot do so with a 30-percent cut in the section 4 subsidy to 
the nonpoor. 

The American School Food Service Association believes that if 
cuts must be made in the area of child nutrition— cuts which we 
still oppose— the least destructive are the administration's, propos- 
als with regard to the summer feeding programs, the special milk 
program, and the updating of benefits annually as opposed to twice 
a year. These three proposals would result in a savings of $170 
million. Other cuts that would not affect the basic structure of the 
school lunch or breakfast programs include: 

Reducing equipment assistance by $5 million, coupled with elimi- 
nation of the reserve clause; 

Reducing nutrition education and training assistance by $5 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1981, coupled with a provision that guarantees 
$0.50 per student per year in future years. 

In addition to the special milk cut offered by the administration, 
ASFSA feels that the free milk progrsun should be limited to one 
nonmeal free milk per student per day. 

The committee might also want to consider increasing slightly 
the charge for a reduced price lunch and requiring the States to 
match, to some small extent, section 11 support. Currently only 
section 4 has a matching requirement; 
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May we also suggest that this committee augment its Senate 
Resolution 90 study by retaining a consultant to make an inde- 
pendent cost accounting analysis, from a business standpoint, of 
local school food service authorities around the country We are 
never going to be able to analyze objectively the economic impact 
of any proposed changes in the school lunch program if any change 
in section 11 is perceived of as affecting only poor people and if 
changes in section 4 are perceived as affecting only nonpoor 
students. 

ASFSA would like to comment briefly on the proposal which the 
committee considered, and rejected, to deduct school lunch benefits 
from food stamps. We believe your judgment was correct. 

School meals are needed to supplement the diet of growing 
bodies and minds. The average food stamp benefit of 35 cents per 
person; per meal, does not provide a nutritionally adequate diet, as 
USDA's own studies indicate. Individuals with above average nutri- 
tional needs, like growing children, must have their diets supple- 
mented beyond food stamps. 

In addition, such a proposal would forever link school lunch with 
the array of welf ire-type programs. Students would, in effect, be 
asked to buy their HChool meaL with food stamps. This would run 
directly counter to the long-held goal of this committee of trying to 
minimize identification of students in the lunch room by income 
category. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be more than happy to respond to any 
questions you may have at this time, and I thank you for the 
opportunity to appear here today. 

Senator McGovERN. Thank you, Mrs. Wynn, 

I take note of the alternative recommended reduction you have 
made, that you propose, but what if we had to go as high as the 
$500 million recommended by the Senate Budget Committee? I 
hope that won't be necessary. Senator Cranston and others in the 
Senate have offered an alternative budget to the Budget Commit- 
tee's resolution. His still comes out with a balanced budget, but 
this resolution that came out of the Budget Committee is based on 
the assumption, I think, that the best way to make this country 
strong is to turn over the U S, Treasury to the Defense Depart- 
ment. , . . , , 

What Senator Cranston is attempting to do is strike a balance, a 
little better balance between strengthening the domestic resources 
of this country as against spending so much getting ready for war. 
I just wondered if we had to go, though, to a $500-million cut in the 
nutritional programs, do you see any additional areas beyond those 
you have mentioned that we could cut? I think the ones you have 
mentioned here probably come to a couple hundred million. But do 
you see any others that we could cut? . 

Mrs; Wynn. We have been contacting quite a bit of the associ- 
ation membership throughout the country, and one thing that was 
mentioned is the changing of the guidelines at the top of the 
ladder— in other words, raising the guidelines for reduced price 
meals. Of course, I will have to say that at the same time when I 
say that about changing the guidelines, I feel that some of our 
memberships indicate that a proposal such as that and a proposal 
such as is in the administration bill of conducting a pilot project on 
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verifying incomes and asking for social security numbers— that the 
need for those would not be nearly as great and there could be a 
savings involved. If, and I realize that there are people in this room 
that don't agree with me, but if the scale was not on the applica- 
tion, I don't think we would be hurting those people who are 
eligible and need the progfram, but we in the local school districts, 
when we are checking applications, as we do quite often now, we 
see situations where we feel that perhaps there are people who are 
not really eligible for the program. That is what we get from our 
membership. 

Now, we wouldn't have to change the guidelines if we could do 
something like that. 

The other thing I would like to comment on is we take great 
exception, if there must be exception for a cut, which we \^ole- 
heartedly oppose^ — I tfiirik my statement shows the priority we put 
on that— we take great exception to the administration targeting 
all reductions in section 4 to the paying students. The paying 
students are already taking the brunt of the inflation. There are 
already sale price increases in school lunch now. To take the whole 
amount^ of money and say it comes out of the paying student we 
feel is discriminatory. We feel that section 4 is the basic subsidy for 
the lunch. If there is going to have to be a reduction in section 4, 
we believe it should be across the board— not that we waint to see 
that happen. 

Senator McGovERN, What about the argument that is made that 
that then places a heavy burden on the poor and the Ibw-income 
students? As I understand the rationale for the 5-cent cut, it falls 
most heavily on the middle and higher income students, 

Mrs, Wynn, Well, it does, I don t understand the argument that 
that would hurt the economically needy. By and large, those stu- 
dents are going to be served. The pajdng child is the one that you 
see dropping out of the program. We do have, as I mentioned in my 
statement, districts in this country where if you have 55-60 percent 
economically needy, you have not a very solvent program, out you 
can make ends meet. When you drop down to 25 percent, 20-25, 30 
percent, you are going to run in the ried, and you have to keep 
those paying children in the program. 

Like any food service industry, volume is the key to our efficien- 
cy, and when the paying children drop out, our unit cost goes up 
and then we lose the whole program. 

Senator McGovERN. I think that is an argument that is not 
sometimes understood, that if you lose the paying students to the 
point where the school district decides to close down the program, 
then everybody gets hit. 

The National Anti-Hunger Coalition is supporting a breakfast 
option. As I understand that formula, if schools have 25 percent or 
more of their students enrolled in the free- or reduced-price pro- 
gram, a referendum would be required among the parents in that 
school as to whether or not they wanted a breakfast program, and 
if voted in the affirmative, it would become compulsory for the 
school district to set it up. What is the position of your association 
on that? 

p Mrs, Wynn, Our association has and continues to strongly sup- 
^port the expansion of the breakfeist program. We are not certain 
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that a referendum at the joeal level will do that. We did have the 
opportunity to meet with the sponsors of that bill and express some 
of those concerns, and I must say that some of those concerns come 
from my own State of Florida, where we have had that same tyi^ 
of local referendum, without the final teeth to back it, to make it 
mandatory with the parents. . , ' j . - ^ 

I think some of us in Florida feel that a school administrator 
can, if they are opposed philosophically to that, can influence the 
referendum, but we would not oppose any effort to expand the 
breakfast program. Of course many of our members of our associ- 
ation also work for the chief State school officers and I am not at 
all certain of their position on this issue. ^ 

Senator McGovern. Which do you think would be better tor the 
poor children, changing the eligibility requirement for free- and 
reduced-price lunches or cutting section 11 reimbursement by an 
equal amount? 

Mrs. Wynn. Well, originally, when we were trying to come up 
with our options, we had proposed, because we don't want to harm 
the basic structure of the program— we wanted to be able to come 
back with the least amount of trouble— we had proposed a more or 
less across-the-board percentage decrease for all, the reimburse- 
ment for all of the programs. We have found that there is ^a 
segment of our membership, primarily large major cities— -1 would 
use New York City and Los Angeles as two examples— where even 
though they don't represent most of the school districts in the 
country, they do represent a large number of meals served, and 
they were concerned about that. I don't understand it, and I _ would 
like sometime to really sit down and discuss it with them, but their 
concern was legitimate. They don't want their section 11 money 
touched. They don't feel that they can meet their— I believe it is 
meet their district's indirect costs if they have any reduction in 
section 11. That is why we feel that if there is any reduction in 
section 4, though that is the basic subsidy for the luncheon, it 
should be across the board. _ 

Senator McGovern. Thank you very much, Mrs. Wynn. ^ 

We will continue with the witnesses, unless there is some other 
point you want to make. , . , n r 

Mrs. Wynn. No, sir, just that we thank you very much for all ol 
your efforts. _ , . 

Senator McGovern. Our next panel is Dr. Joseph Scherer, direc- 
tor of Government Relations of the National PTA, and Barbara 
Bode, president of the Children's Foundation. 

Welcome to the committee. 

STATEMENT OF DR. JOSEPH SCHERER, DIRECTOR OF GOVER- 
MENT RELATIONS, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS 

Dr. Scherer. Mr. Chairman, I am Joseph Scherer, director of 
Governmental Relations with the National PTA. 4^t, 

I would Hke to take just a moment to briefly touch on . three 
concerns that the National PTA has regarding the proposed cuts. 

First- the nickel cut. This proposal's impact is probably the^most 
damaging and the least understood- A o-cent reduction actually 
cuts out funding for 10 percent of the school lunch program. The 
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nickel cut represents one-third of the current cash reimbursement 
to paying students. The 5-cent reduction in Federal reimbursement 
will have an impact on the States since section 4 is the basis for 
State matching money. For example, Galifornia will lose $37 mil- 
lion, $14 million of which can be attributed to the 5-cent cut. The 
loss ^of revenue will sharply increase the price of school lunches. 
Again, for example, the States of California and Washington both 
project the average price for a school lunch to exceed $1. A sub- 
stantial portion of this increase can be attributed to the reduction 
in Federal reimbursement, and with the cost of preparing a bag 
lunch at 90 cents or 95 cents, it may be more cost efficient for a 
parent to send their child to school with a cold lunch that may be 
less nutritious. Also, the parents have less control, with a bag 
lunch, over whether or not the child actually eats lunch. 

Middle-income parents will be expected to pick up the extra costs 
resulting from the 5-cent reduction in reimbursement to paying 
students. The families who are hit the hardest are those with 
incomes that barely exceed what is estimated to purchase necessi- 
ties. The children from these families cannot qualify for reduced 
price meals, and with prices increasing faster than earning power, 
these families face the real possibility of having to trade off one 
essential against another. There is no margin in their budgets, and, 
therefore, every nickel counts. 

The Shawnee Mission, Kans., school district represents a good 
illustration of ho>v the 5-cent cut impacts a local community. Cur- 
rently, 93 percent of the 20,000 students pay for their lunch. The 5- 
cent reduction will result in a loss of $150,000, and the school 
district indicates the parents will be responsible for providing the 
funds to offset this loss in revenue. Many of the families in the 
district are single parent families and the district does not feel that 
these families are able to offset the loss of income from reduced 
Federal reimbursement. As a matter of fact, the district expects 
the participation to decrease significantly. 

Second, the revised eligibility guidelines: The proposed changes 
in eligibility guidelines affect those families that can least afford to 
pay/ The USDA estimateis that if the eligibility for a free lunch is 
increased from 100 percent to 125 percent of the poverty level, 
there will be a 25-percent drop in participation. Further, if the 
eligibility for a reduced price meal is increased from 175 percent to 
195 percent of the poverty level, the USDA projects a 50-percent 
drop in participation. 

The estimates of the USDA are simply that— estimates, and 
there seems to be evidence, at least from our point of view, to 
suggest that these estimates might be on the conservative side. For 
example, a study , conducted by the California Office of Child Nutri- 
tion Services indicates that students receiving reduced price meals 
pay $18 a year, but if they were no longer eligible they would have 
to pay $90 a year. This represents a 500-percent increase. In Shaw- 
nee Mission, Kans., students in the reduced price category current- 
ly pay 20 cents. If they move to a paying status, they will be paying 
75 cents for an elementary school lunch, or 85 cents for a high 
school lunch, which represents respective increases of 375 percent 
and 425 percent. 
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And finally, the inflation factor: With the State and Federal 
Government paying less of the cost of the school lunch program, 
where will the money come from? Increasingly school districts are 
faced with tax and spending limitations that threaten the continu- 
ation of programs. Sharply rising costs in energy, wages, et cetera 
are causing the costs of school lunches to increase. Last year, for 
example, and again in Shawnee Mission, Kans,, the cost of a school 
lunch increased 10 cents due to inflation, and participation dropped 
9 percent. Next year the school district will have to increase the 
lunches another 10 cents. 

A majority of the students in the State of Kansas are in the 
paying category, and prices went up due to inflation on the average 
of 5 to 15 cents statewide last year. The State estimates that prices 
will have to be raised an additional 15 cents next year _to keep up 
with inflation. In some cities, the wage scale may be high enough 
so parents can pick up the additional costs, but in Topeka, for 
example, Goodyear is in the process of laying off approximately 
1,000 workers and with school lunches rising on an average of 80 
cents in 2 years, it appears that participation will drop markedly. 

In summary, two points seem critical: 

One it is the compounding of variables that creates a snowball 
effect. 'it is the 5-cent cut, the change in eligibility guidelines and 
inflation taken together that are causing tremendous increases m 
both the cost and price of school lunches. The variables are interre- 
lated and thus difficult to separate out, . 

Two, it is premature to alter the school lunch program when 
data has not yet been received on the study the Senate commis- 
sioned to investigate the effectiveness of the School Lunch Act, 

Parents feel that what is at stake here is not just a nickel; it is 
the entire school lunch program. The proposed reduction repre- 
sents more than an effort to balance the Federal budget; it is a 
fundamental shift in the Federal Government's commitment to the 
nonpoor/ A change in this commitment jeopardizes the entire pro- 
gram and with the entire program goes the services to those with 
the greatest need, ^ ^ ^- 

Senator McGovERN, Thank you, Dr, Scherer, for your testimony. 
We will move on to hear from Ms, Bode, and then I will have a 
couple questions- 

STATEMENT OF BARBARA BODE, PRESIDENT, THE CHILDREN'S 

FOUNDATION 

Miss Bode, I am Barbara Bode, president of the Children's Foun- 

^^Some 34 years ago, following World War II, the national school 
lunch program was authorized, in the interest of national security, 
as Congress then stated, to safeguard the health of the^Nation s 
children and to support agricultural production. One major impe- 
tus for the program's authorization was the Surgeon General's; 
statement in 1946 that 70 percent of the boys who 10 to 12 years 
earlier were poorly nourished were rejected by the Selective Serv- 
ice System- Now we are at peace abroad, in a relative sense, but 
our war on hunger here at home must continue if the security of 
our country is to be maintained. 
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Many Members of Congress and the public are currently urging 
increases in the military budget for the sake of national defense* 
We would submit, as did the Surgeon General in 1946, that a 
properly nourished, adequately fed populace is critical to the 
strength of the Niation. Therefore, if for no other reason, any 
attempts to undercut Federal food assistant programs must be 
r^^ected. 

Unhappily, the administration and some of our elected and ap- 
pointed officials, in their haste to balance the budget, have forgot- 
ten the post-war wisdom of the Congress in 1946 and are recom- 
mending cuts in both the food stamp and child nutrition programs. 
Perhaps they have been lulled into forgetfulness by the successes of 
the past decade in diminishing severe hunger among our poorest 
citizens and in improving the diets of all through supportive pro- 
grams ranging from school lunch to the child care food program. 

In this regard, we want to commend your committee for voting 
against the proposal to reduce food stamp benefits for families with 
children in schools that offer the lunch program. This proposal is 
particularly alarming not only because the thrifty food plan in no 
way provides for an adequate diet, but also because it would seri- 
ously undercut the national school lunch program and, by implica- 
tion; threaten the other child nutrition programs as well. We urge 
you to work to defeat any efforts to pass this proposal on the floor 
as part of the budget resolution. 

The specific issue I would like to address today is the proposed 
cuts in the child nutrition programs. The attachment to my testi- 
mony details these cuts and some of our reasons for concern. With 
your permission, I would like to submit these comments for the 
record.* 

Senator McGovERN. Without objection, that will hie done. 
Miss Bode, Basically we oppose any reductions in eligibility^ or 
subsidies for the programs. At a time when food and production 
costs are rising rapidly and family buying power is shrinking, it is 
counterproductive— if not foolhardy— to further squeeze the family 
food budget by limiting participation in child nutrition programs 
by law or economics, or both. 

Let's consider, for example, the proposed 5-cent cut in subsidies 
for lunch for schoolchildren not eligible for free or reduced price 
meals. Because such a measure would decrease the State's match- 
ing share, in addition to Federal support for the program, it would 
raise prices to u point at which many families could no longer 
afford to pay for school lunches. The resultant drop in participation 
would also cause the firing of cafeteria workers. Wo one can judge 
the cost or nutritional quality of bag lunches brought from home. I 
would bet, however, that only the vending machines would benefit 
from the cut in the long run, 

" If, as we all have heard, there is a concern that the children of 
the Mf mbers and staff of the Congress and children of political 
appointees and the children of those earning well above the aver- 
age are being supported by the tax dollars of the lesser piaid, we 
agree. We would suggest that a cut-off of subsidies be set for their 
children and for children of parents earning morf than $30,000 
annually. We must not be trapped, however, into thinking that 
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because you and I may have only earned $2,000 a year at our first 
job that $15,000 is now adequate to support a family of four in 
today^s economy. 

Moreover, in light of this recognition and our intensifymg infla- 
tion, to reduce a child's eligibility for free- or reduced-price meals 
we believe is a grave mistake* I am tempted to recall for you 
Senator Aiken's strong statement in support of the bill that result- 
ed in the National School Lunch Act and the comments of Senator 
Clark and Senator Kennedy following their investigation of hunger 
in our country. After their hard work and yours, and yours, in 
particular, to bring an end to this tragedy, I can't believe that the 
Congress is ready to nickel and dime children back into hunger 
and malnutrition. 

The current proposals to cut child nutrition funds have already 
had a ^negative impact on expansion of the school breakfast pro- 
gram by exacerbating the fears of school administrators that Con- 
gress does not have a firm commitment to funding the program. 
We ask that you reaffirm your commitment by restoring commod- 
ities to the program through changing the authorization so that 
commodities must be provided for it. 

We also ask that you reaffirm your commitment to school break- 
tsLSt expansion by providing - 'severe need" reimbursement rates to 
all schools with costs greater than the regular reimbursement rat« 
and by providing parents with access to reliable information about 
the school breakfast program. A particular provision we would like 
the committee to consider for inclusion in its bill for reauthoriza- 
tion of child nutrition programs this year would require school 
boaids to request a feasibility study from the State and an agree- 
ment to hold a public hearing on school breakfast if 50 parents 
request implementation of the program. This would require no new 
paperwork, and would not take the final decision away from the 
school board, but it would guarantee that more information makes 
its way into the school district and that the school breakfast pro- 
gram would get a fair hearing* . i_ 

Our key recommendation regarding the summer program is the 
schools be required to decide whether or not they wish to sponsor 
the program by February 1 each year. This measure would insure 
that private sponsors would know early enough in the year to plan 
and to apply for sponsorship of summer food for those areas that 
will be unserved by the schools. 

Overall, again in the interest of national security, and as a 
measure of commonsense, I again urge you to reject the attempts 
to chip away at the budget for child nutrition and other Federal 
food assistance programs. f 

Thank you. 

Senator McGovERN. Thank you very much, Ms. Bode, 
How would you respond to Ms, Wynn's comment that cutting 
section 4 before section 11 may actually reduce support to poor 
children more than support to nonpoor? 

Miss Bode. If there were to be any cut at all in section 4, we 
would suggest a lower cut. We would suggest a 3-cent cut. I cannot 
respond specifically to Miss Wynn's estimates, but we feel rather 
than any cut in section 11, which we think is terribly dangerous, 
we, with great reluctance, would say that a reduction in eligibility 



for reduced price meals from 195 percent to 175 percent of poverty 
would be more acceptable and less harmful. 

Senator McGovERN. If you had to choose? 

Miss Bode. If we had to choose, yes. 

Senator McGovern. Maybe I could ask you, Dr. Scherer, and Ms, 
Bode, to respond to the same question I put to Ms. Wynn. If we get 
stuck with the Budget Committee recommendation for a half mil- 
lion dollar cut in the child nutrition programs, which is a very 
substantial slash, and you had to carve that out, where would you 
apply it? Maybe each one of you could comment on that. 

I am hoping it won't be necessary, that we can make some cuts 
elsewhere in the Federal budget, rather than at the expense of the 
nutrition programs. But if we had to cut, where would you apply 

Miss Bode. That is what makes it so difficult. Again, as Miss 
Wynn said in her testimony, as Mr. Mclntyre said, as the White 
House said, and you and other Members said, none of this is really 
going to help inflation, none of this is going to help families pay for 
food for their children any better, none of the cuts in the child 
nutrition programs or food stamp programs or, indeed, any of the 
other domestic programs will help inflation, so it makes it very 
difficult for us to say we support anything. We would find some 
cuts less objectionable than others, and special milk seems to be 
high on everybody's list as it is ours. Special milk is one of the cuts 
we find less objectionable. Another is not the 5-cent, but the 3-cent, 
or even possibly 4-cent cut in section 4. 

Equipment assistance can certainly be cut to a certain extent. 
Again I mentioned the reduction in the reduced- price eligibility 
with some trepidation. We have to be careful about this. The 
administration's suggestion that eligibility for free meals for chil- 
dren be reduced from 125 percent to 100 percent of poverty, we feel 
is just totally unacceptable, particularly because the kids from 
families that are above 100 percent and around 125 percent of 
poverty are unlikely to be eligible for any of the other benefits, 
from any of the other programs. 

And, finally, while annual indexing is again not something we 
would welcome at all, and, in fact, we object to it strongly, it is 
clearly better than reducing eligibility for free meals. 

Senator McGovERN. Even with all of those cuts, that didn't come 
to a half million dollars, or even close to it, but I know the 
problem. 

Dr, Scherer. 

Dr. Scherer, We would agree with Miss Bode, with one addition: 
Our membership is very split on the breakfast program, and that is 
not the highest priority now of the National PTA, so we would be 
willing to be more flexible regarding cuts in this area. 

Also, with regard to the eligibility guidelines, we would reluc- 
tantly go with a change in the eligibility guidelines for reduced- 
price meal; it would be more acceptable than changes in guidelines 
for free meals. And equipment assistance cuts, again, would also be 
an area which we would find at least somewhat acceptable, 

I think the key things for our organization are we would like to 
stand as firmly as possible on the nickel cut in Federal reimburse- 
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ment to paying students, and remain firm on the eligibility guide- 
lines. , ^ J.- 

Senator McGovERN. Thank you very much for your testimony, 

folks. We appreciate it. , ^ _ _ . . 

The next panel is Project Smile, School Meals Industry tor 
Learning and Education, with Louis Sabatasso, president of baba- 
tasso's Pizza, Santa Ana, Calif , and Chip Goodman, vice presi- 
dent, Larry's Food Products, Gardena, Calif. .„ - -^u 

Welcome to the committee, Mr. Sabatasso, we will begin with 
you. 

STATEMENT OF LOUIS SABATASSO, PRESIDENT. SABATASSO'S 

PIZZA. SANTA ANA, CALIF. 

Mr Sabatasso. First of all, I would like to thank you for the 
opportunity to come here. I kind of want to give a different point of 
view than has been given so far relative to the business end of this 
problem. I would like to begin with the impact that the school 
lunch program has had on my business in particular. Like so many 
companies in this country, you know, you start off in a business 
and it is difficult to get started, and we found that about » years 
ago when I went to a school show in Anaheim, Calif., pretty much 
by accident, and I took an 8-by-lO booth and started to display our 
wares, handing out pizza by the slice, and it was during the H-aster 
vacation, and I was amazed when I got out of the show that^from 
that point on we were selling about 30 school districts. I didn t 
realize the market was so tremendous. The result of that has been 
that my particular company has grown significantly. We are^the 
present suppliers of school districts like l<os Angeles, Chicago, New 
York, Atlanta, Memphis, Detroit, even the school district that was 
mentioned by the gentleman from the PTA. The result of that has 
been, and I think this would be of some interest to benator 
Hayakawa, since he is from our State, an increase in employment 
at Sabatasso's, in particular. We started as a two-man operation, 
and we now have 1,635 people working for us. ^ 

We were about to expand even further and put up a new bakery 
in Santa Ana, which would effectively employ another hundred 
people but by virtue of the cutbacks in the President s programs, 
and we don't know really what the impact of 13 is going to be^ow 
in our State, and, of course, on the heels of that is proposition 9, so 
we have decided that we are going to take another look at pur 

expansion program. ■ - r i *u * 

I guess basically what I am trying to say is that we teel that 
perhaps these cutbacks are going to somehow curtail the problem 
of inflation, or stop it, but as a businessman I can assure you it is 
going to cause inflation, not stop it. I don't see where this is going 
to benefit anyone at all, least of all our children. . \. ^ • 

I am concerned as a businessman, because I have a point^t view 
there, but I am concerned not only for the health of the children, 
but the opportunity that businesses like mine havB to provide for 
people who go to work and give them a sense of self-worth and give 
them an avenue for employment. We want to create taxpayers; we 
don't want people on our welfare rolls, and just looking at the 
business aspect of this, this is the kind of impact that these cut- 
backs are going to provide for the country. We have a concern tor 
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the business end of it, but as parents we are also concerned about 
the nutritional end of it, too. 

I was in a Long Beach school a couple weeks ago with the 
director, and it was early in the morning and we were testing a 
new product, and there was a young child in line — this made an 
impact on me — that must have been 5 years old. He was having 
some difficulty with getting his breakfast, and Mr. Cohen, who was 
the director there, went up to the child and he was having trouble 
communicating with him. Another young fellow about 7 or 8 years 
old came up and said, ''That is my little brother. He doesn't go to 
school her^y but I bring him here every day to get his breakfast/' 

This child didn't even go to school there, and it was the only 
meal he wa« getting. I am continually amazed in going into school 
districts around the country where that kind of image exists. We 
say something that really makes a lot of sense. We say to many 
children in this country **Come for breakfast and stay for math. ' 

There are children who wouldn't get out of bed in the morning if 
they weren't going to get that meal in school. I didn't believe it 
until I really got involved in it. 

Again I think that you gentlemen have perhaps not heard the 
business end of this, and I think the impact on business is great. 
There are thousands of companies like my own. 

I have continually been concerned about the school lunch around 
the country and I got together with some other manufacturers, 
brokers and distributors from around the country and started an 
organization called Project Smile.^ At first our objective was to, in 
a sense^ educate the public as to the true merits of the school lunch 
program and the necessity for it, but in view of these cutbacks that 
are coming down now, we have now more or less concentrated our 
effort into coming to you gentlemen in Washington and pointing 
out that in your wisdom and in your fight on hunger and the seed 
money that you have planted— some $2.3 million— in this child 
nutrition program, you have created a $10 billion industry. This 
industry, and I hate to say this, this industry could be destroyed in 
a very subtle way. 

We have founa that in raising the school lunch, and I see this all 
over the country, by raising it just a nickel there will be a 17- 
percent drop in participation. This is going to affect the entire Tood 
industry. Because I sell to the Los Angeles school district 14 mil- 
lion servings of pizza, this effectively reduces the price of my 
merchandise to everyone else I sell, including Disneyland and 
every Mom and Pop pizza operation and fast food operation, vend- 
ing operation that I sell. Where am I going to go and find 14 
million servings of a product, and that is just one school district. 
What about Houston, Dallas, Detroit, Chicago, New York? I can fill 
my trucks and send them across the country and keep my prices 
down. And with creating jobs, I think that is what is going to cut 
inflation. 

There are some statistics on this that Mr. Goodman, who ^is a 
statistical man for Project Smile, wiU give you now. I just think 
that, as 1 said before, you planted the seed money and industry is 
now providing you with the fertilizer, and we have plenty of that. I 
think this program has grown immensely, and it is a tremendous 
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program. It is a $10 billion industry. I would certainly hate to see 
anything happen to it. 

Senator McGovern- Thank you very much, Mr. Sabatasso. i 
think you have made some excellent points on the economics and 
business relevance of the school nutrition programs. It very defi- 
nitely is large business, now, and these cuts will impact on the 
economy, without question. t -n 

Mr. Goodman, why don't we hear from you now and then 1 will 
have a couple of questions. 

STATEMENT OF CHIP GOODMAN, VICE PRESIDENT, LARRY'S 
FOOD PRODUCTS, GARDENIA, CALIF. 

Mr. Goodman. Good morning. My name is Chip Goodnian. I am 
vice president of marketing for Larry's Food Products, Inc.^ I am 
here today representing Project Smile, the School Meals Industry 
for Learning and Education. My own company, Larry s Food Prod- 
ucts is a family-owned frozen food processor located m Gardenia, 
Calif. We are, like thousands of other firms, vitally interested in 
the school service market and concerned about its future. 

I recently had the opportunity to meet with members of my own 
California congressional delegation, including Senator Hayakawa, 
and others, as a representative of Project Smile. Without exception, 
I have been astounded to learn that the Members of Congress, by 
and large, have not been presented with a business perspective on 
Federal efforts in child nutrition. I feel there are two basic reasons 

First, during the decade from 1969 to 1979, all of us experienced 
very dynamic growth as a result of the increasing Federal commit- 
ment and seed money. Basically, ever3rthing was going^ our way. 
Although we were grateful, we did not pay a great deal ot attention 
as to precisely where the money was coming from. ^ 
Second, another reason we have not been so vocal is because ot 
the diversity of our industry. Most of us are small- or medium-sized 
privately owned processors, brokers, distributors, and equipment 
manufacturers. Companies of our size do not often enjoy the luxury 
of organized Washington representation. We should not ignore the 
fact that some Fortune 500 companies have also ventured into this 
market, because it is simply too large to ignore. ^ _ ^ 

Through the Project Smile effort, I have found thousands ot 
business people vitally interested in our effort. . , , j 

As Project Smile^s chairman of research data and statistics, l 
have developed some important information concerning our ^indus- 
try and the potential impact of various cuts in Federal spending for 
child nutrition programs. , , 

Allow me first to position the size of our industry. Our company s 
story is typical. Larry's Food Products was founded in 1946 as^ a 
small entrepreneurial concern manufacturing fresh sandwiches for 
snack bars, drug stores, and other operations. We contmued to 
grow and expand our markets. Our period of most dynamic growth 
occurred between the years 1969 and 1979, During that period we 
grew from approximately 80 employees to over 325 employees. 
Annual sales mushroomed from approximately $5 million to 
million. We thought we were doing a very fine job m increasing 
our market share. I was recently quite disappointed to learn that 
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p basically all we did was keep pace with a very dynamic growing 

Larry's and thousands of other firms grew at a very rapid rate 
during the 1969-79 period. Our growth can now be directly attrib- 
uted^^ t Federal child nutrition effort and the war on hunger, 

ftlgi and the long-term effort to improve the nutritional status of our 
Nation's children. 

AVell, a funny thing happened along the way: Federal cash pay- 
ments, which increased steadily as the program was built, stimulat- 
ed even more cash £ind substantial investment by the private 
sector, resulting in today's $10.1 billion market. 

Allow me to relate to you some recent statistical information 
developed on the food service market in primary and secondary 
schools, developed by IFMA, International Foodservice Manufactur- 
p ers Association. 

|a Current status on the school food service mar 

llfi One, rated on equivalent consumer expenditures (ECE), primary 

I and secondary schools account for 8.8 percent, or $10.1 billion, of 
the $114 billion plus sal^ volume of the food service industry. 

TV and secondary schools operate food service pro- 

grams at over 94,000 locations nationwide. They account for ap- 
proximately 18 percent of all awa3^-from-home food outlets in the 
United States. 

^^^^ service is a labor efficient segment of the food 

sewce mdustry, producing 8.8 percent of the retail value (ECE) of 
food while employing only 4 percent of the industry operator em- 
ployees, 325,000 of 8 million operator employees. This does not 
include thousands of private sector jobs for industry growers, proc- 
essors, distributors, a^^ supply food to the $10 
billion school food service market. 

Four, $2.85 billion in Federal cash payments for schools as seed 
money generated $10,1 billion worth of business in primary and 
secondary schools. In other words, each Federal dollar spent gener- 
ates over $3 in expenditures from other sources, primarily paying 
students purchasing breakfast, lunch, and a la carte items. 

Senator McGoyERN. You say each Federal dollar generates three 
in the private sector? 

Mr. Goodman. That is correct. I should qualify that to aii extent. 
That is the retail value of the goods and services that are produced, 
and that generated primarily by pajrmentis from paying students 
participating in the program, but there is, to a lesser extent, some 

g local and State government money, as well. Basically, the ratio is 
$1 Federal to about $3.50 from other sources. 

I Senator Hayakawa. Explain for me how that works again. For 

each Federal dollar spent in support of the lunch program, there 

^ST^!^--::are——r., , ■I;" \; 

t Mr, Goodman. A $3.50 jump in after that is basically what it is. 

Senator Hayakawa, That is, these dollars are from pupils who 

fe: have their own money to spend? 

|r ; Mr. Goodman, That is correct. That is the single largest source, 
if ptSS Senator Hayakawa, So that is, $1 billion generates ultimately 



Mr Goodman- Right. In 1979 $2.35 billion was the total available 
cash payments from the Federal Government and the total market 
that resulted from that was $10.1 billion. , 

Senator Hayakawa. I just wanted to understand the bureaucra- 
cy of this sort of thing. In these school lunch programs, do certam 
students get their lunch free? 

Mr. Goodman. Yes. . 
Senator Hayakawa. And who decides who this IS.'' 

Mr. Goodman. That depends on income eligibility guidelines, and 

that is one of the issues here. ^ ui- j u o 

Senator Hayakawa. Income eligibility guidehnes established by. 
Mr. Goodman. By the Federal Government. . ^ ^ 

Senator Hayakawa. And they are applied m the specific school 

situation by some officials of the school? 

Mr. Goodman. Yes, sir. ' ^ ' , t u i i * 

What I would like to do, if I can go a bit further, I would^hke to 

explain where the guidelines fit in and how that affects the seed 

money. 

... Senator Hayakawa. All right. _ _ 

Mr Goodman. Five. To simply keep pace with the 1979 L-FI *ood 
Away From Home Index— 11.2 percent— would require an increase 
in Federal expenditures for elementary and secondary school tood- 
service from $2.35 to $2.61 bilUon. / ^ ^ a \ a 4. 

Six The President's original budget called for a contemplated cut 
of $400 million, or an expenditure level of $1.95 billion. 1 his would 
actually amount to a 25-percent reduction in Federal seed money, 
adjusted for 1979 inflation. . ; _ ^ j , 

Here is the punch line: Based on the multiplier effect of Federal 
seed money. Project Smile proiects that a cut of WO million in 
Federal seed money would result in a reduction of the market trom 
$10.1 to $8.3 billion, or a loss of $1.8 billion to the economy. 
What's wrong with the administration's proposal?^ 
You now know who we are, how we grew, and what our present 
predicament is. Allow me now to express some sympathy for your 
present predicament, that of weighing various jjriorities, economic 
and political impacts, and doing what must be done— balancing the 
Federal budget. Our group, Project Smile, has given careful consid- 
eration and analysis to the administration s proposed budget cuts. 
We feel that the proposals to reduce subsidies to paying children by 
5 cents and to realize . eligibility scales for free- and reduced-price 
meals are badly misguided. . . , v v 

We feel that the "nickel" upsets the dehcate price/ value rela- 
tionship which induces the marginal paying student ^into partici- 
pating in an important nutritional program. It is not simply the 
'^nickel " Other costs such as increased food prices, labor, and 
energy will inevitably drive the price of a paid meal up 10 to 15 
cents without the "nickel" cut in Federal subsidies. Even so, the 
lurich will maintain its price/ value relationship to alternative pur- 
chases such as components for brown bag lunches. 

If you upset that delicate balance by throwing an additional 
economic burden on the paying student, you will inevitably lower 
demand for the product. This is an atfiolute rule of a free market- 
place. This will only serve to drive away the paying customers 
presently the backbone of child nutrition programs. The eventual 
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result will be to change the program's complexion from a nutrition 
program into a welfare program, at a substantially higher Federal 
incremental cost per child fed. 

Senator McGovern, Mr. Goodman, in that connection— obviously 
this is more of a kind of an intuition on my part than anything I 
have analyzed statistically^ — do you have the feeling or anything to 
back it up, when you refer to the delicate balance, that we are in a 
situation now where a lot of families, a lot of middle-cleiss families 
are really right up to the wire and just a little extra push, another 
5 cents worth here, and you have three or four children in school 
and their lunches all go up 5 cents per meal per day, that that may 
just be the straw that breaks the camel's back, so to speak? 

Mr. Goodman. Senator, it is a textbook case. You can reduce it to 
a price elasticity test, really, and if the price of lunch goes up as a 
result of inflation, it will basically maintain its essential price/ 
value relationship with other alternative means of eating, but if 
you throw that out of kilter by taking another 5 cents, which is not 
inflation induced, and, therefore, you are' basically throwing the 
whole system out of whack and you upset whatever price /value 
relationship existed in the past, and we feel strongly that that will 
drive an awful lot of children away from the program. 

The Federal dollars available to induce "paying students,'' in- 
cluding the "nickel," are the single most effective economic stimu- 
lus. These payments are actually the most efficient from a business 
standpoint, as they carry the greatest multiplier effect. 

The proposed downward adjustment in the eligibility scales 
would have a similar effect and it is therefore the second least 
desirable cut in our view* Increasing the ranks of the "marginally 
able to pay" will inevitably result in a substantial number of 
consumers simply ''going; without.'' 

I would like to offer some alternatives: 

While in Washington, one quickly develops an appreciation of 
the difficult circumstances surrounding the "balanced budget 
issue. For this reason, Project Smile has given very careful consid- 
eration and analysis to alternative cuts which would have the least 
destructive effect on our market. They are as follows: 

A. Reduce special milk program subsidies to paying students 
from approximately 8.5 cents to 5 cents per unit, a savings of $55 
million. 

B. Change the food-away-from-home escalator to an annual 
rather than a semiannual basis, a savings of $100 million. 

C. Eliminate private summer program vendors doing business 
with large private agency sponsors, a savings of $45 million. 

D. Lower payments for reduced-price lunches to a uniform stand- 
ard of 20 cents below the payment for free lunches, a savings of $35 
million. 

E. Eliminate nutrition studies, not NET, a savings of $3.5 mil- 
lion. 

F. Reduce State administraitive expense as projected, based on 
the above cuts, a savings of $6.4 million, and, finally, reduce ex- 
penditures for equipment, a savings of $5 million. The total savings 
of these proposed cuts is approximately $250 million. These we feel 
would be just about the worse we could stand without substantial 
economic damage. 
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G. Reduce expenditures for equipment ($5 million). 
Total savings: Approximately $250 million. • ^ , 
One last comment: Another way to save the school s food cost 
dollars is to undertake administrative policies which Tester more 
private sector competition in the school food service business. Al- 
though some slow progress has already been made, a new effort to 
clear away lengthy, ambiguous, and often contradictory regulations 
would lead to substantial food cost savings. My company and per- 
haps Project Smile will be making some administrative and possi- 
ble legislative proposals in that regard in the near future, . 

In summary, let me say that any cuts shall have to be considered 
with the private sector business viewpoint in mind. We feel the 
"nickel" and realinement of eligibility scales are the two most 
destructive cuts that are presently contemplated. We have ^pro- 
posed some realistic alternatives which would have the least dam- 
aging, long-term effects on our industry. We hope the Congress will 
consider the more productivity-oriented proposals without disman- 
tling our industry. • . , ^. „r . u r l 
I thank you for your time and consideration. We remain hopeful 
that some sense of reasonableness will prevail. ^ j 
Senator McGovern. The problem we are up against, Mr. Good- 
man— I think some of these recommendations you state are prob- 
ably the ones that most feasibly could be made, but as our own 
figures show, they total $350 million in cuts, and we have a Senate 
Budget Committee resolution saying we have to cut a half billion. 
Everybody's figures here this morning come up about halfway to 
what we are faced with. I don't mean I dispute that— I think it is 
going to be hard to go much beyond the kind of cuts that you and 
Ms Wynn and Ms. Bode and others have recommended, but what 
that means is that we have to fight with the Budget Committee, as 
well as with the administration. . , . . ^. , 

Mr. Goodman. Senator, I don't agree with the administrations 
arithmetic at all. They are proposing cuts initially of $400 million, 
of a half million dollars, as if they would be actual savings^ to the 
Federal Government. I strongly dispute that because of the eco- 
nomic loss and the resultant lowering of the ^size of the market. 
They have to do some arithmetic that shows they have a substan- 
tial revenue loss there, as well, and the true savings is nowhere 
near what they are approximating. We are going from a productive 
economy to a nonproductive economy, and there are a lot of hidden 
costs they are not considering. , , , 

Senator McGovern. It is interesting that way back when the 
school lunch program was first getting started it was seen as _ a 
device to strengthen the agricultural economy. That was the origin 
of it It didn't have a humanitarian or health origin. Originally ;t 
came out of the Agriculture Committee because we were trying to 
do something to help farmers. . . -i. 

Mr. Goodman. It is more than farmers; it is processors, distribu- 
tors, brokers. i ^i. * 
Senator McGovern. I think you have made a good case here that 

it contributes very definitely to the whole food industry, but the 
fact is farm prices are down. Practically all farm prices are off 
from 12 to 15 percent from where they were a year ago, so that 
while the rest of the economy is inflated, cattle and hog prices are 



down, soybeans are down, all the grain products are down, and 
about the only thing that seems to be doing pretty well are the 
dairy programs, but if your figures are right, and I have no reason 
to doubt them, that this kind of cut is going to take a couple billion 
dollars out of the food economy, and that impacts all of the way 
down to the farmer. 

^ Mr. ^Goodman, That is right. That is only going to aggravate the 
situation as far as farm economy is concerned. 

Mr. Sabatasso. In our own State, it is $154 million as a loss in 
income. 

Senator Hayakawa. Would you explain item C, eliminate private 
summer program vendors doing business with large private agency 
sponsors? 

Mr, Goodman, Yes, That is a proposal that was made last year 
and has been advanced again by the administration. I can tell vou. 
Senator— — 

Senator Hayakawa, Who are "they"? 

Mr, Goodman, Well, we are one of them. Our company has been 
involved as a private vendor, a private vending company, supplying 
food to the summer food vending program, and we have for the 
past 6 years, I regret to say that due to some administrative 
difficulties associated with the program that we will not participate 
again this year. 

Senator Hayakawa. Are these summer food programs subsidized 
the same way as the regular school program? 

Mr. Goodman. In a similar fashion, yes, sir. Basically, what I 
would like to say about eliminating private vendors doing business 
with private agencies, and I certainly have no problem with private 
vendors doing business with public agencies, that there is just an 
awful lot of room for error there, and we have seen that program 
abused time and time aqain. 

Senator Hayakawa. That is the summer program? 

Mr. Goodman. Yes, by competitors of mine. It has been a great 
satisfaction to do it right, but it is a very, very difficult job to do, 
and that is the reeison we have yielded on that point. 

Senator McGovern, That seems to be the one program, the 
summer feeding program, where we have had consistent charges of 
fraud and failure to deliver. It is one that I think could be a very 
valuable program, but it is a question that that is the one that has 
caused more bad newsstories, 

Mr. Goodman. That is exactly right, and really it is a difficult 
situation because some of those luds are in the greatest need, 
obviously, but some of that publicity has tainted the whole spec- 
trum of the child nutrition programs. It is a very difficult choice. 
We have to make it as a company because we are involved in both, 

I have one final suggestionvand that is one that hasn't been 
brought up thus far, that we take a look at some of the administra- 
tive regulations associated with the food products over in USDA 
and take a look at the meal patterns and requirements, some of the 
pages and pages of regulations, and see if we can't effect a little bit 
of decontrol there and encourage a greater degree of competition 
among processors like ourselves, and the schools would enjoy, per- 
haps, the benefit of more favorable food costs. 
; !: Senator Hayakawa. That item is not in your statement. 
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Mr. Goodman. It is mentioned in passing in the statement, that 
we hope our organization might come up with some administrative 
or legislative proposals in that regard. It is on the second to tne 
last page. I think that is an area that could be worked on, ana 
there could be some savings there. , . , , , . i. ^„^„ 

Senator Hayakaw A. This is something I would like to hear more 

Mr. Goodman. I can tell you that, being around the school lunch 
program for 8 years full time, that although there are well-mean- 
ing and well-intentioned peopie in USDA writing regulations, they 
do not often consider the industry viewpoint. Often they wilf ignore 
the benefit of new technologies and those types of things that our 
industry has developed, and they will apply 35-year-old standards 
to the modern products, and I think again if we could take a hard 
look at some of those regulations and if we could rewrite some ot 
them, such as to foster more competition, I think schools would De 
the benefactors of that. • ■ , , 

Senator McGovERN. It might be useful if you could send us a 
followup letter on that, Mr. Goodman, and any recommendations 
that you have for simplifying the program, giving a little more 
flexibility to the program. ■ ■ _ 

Mr. Goodman. More flexibility and a greater degree of competi- 

^^"senator Hayakawa. I would be grateful for that, too, Mr. Good- 

'"Mr. Goodman. I would be very happy to followup on that. 

Senator McGovern. Mr. Goodman, you might also consider 
giving us a followup statement on the rationale of how arrived 
at the multiplier effect that produces almost a $2 billion loss in 

terms of the economy. ' . ^ , o,, ^ u - *• 

Mr Goodman I have detailed it on a State-by-State basis tor 

you.' I hope you can share that with some of your colleagues. 
Senator McGovern. We will make the whole statement a matter 

of record * • 
Mr. Goodman. As you can see, for example, a potential reduction 

in the size of markets by $145 million, that would hurt. ^ 
Senator McGovern. Do you have any further questions.' 

Senator Hayakawa. I would have if I had time to read the 
statement. Just explain to me that line about Galifornia,^ will you." 

Senator McGovern. In other words, how do you get to that. 

Mr. Goodman. We took the total of the cash payments that are 
available under fiscal year 1979, which was the latest year we had 
fxcxires for— — — 

Senator Hayakawa. That would be the $209 million? _ , 

Mr: Goodman. Right, and again the International ^Foodservice 
Manufacturers Association, which is a very reputable . e.hicago 
based research concern, estimated that in California the entire 
foodservice market in elementary and secondary schools is approxi- 
mately $900,188,000, based on the multiplier effect. We are^talking 
about reduced seed money of $173 million and that would result 

^"senator Hayakawa. Reduced seed money of $173 million, and 
that is out of the $209 million? 

■ : ' See p. 111. ■ 
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Mr. Goodman. That is correct, and that is based on the adminis- 
tration's first round of $400 million in cuts, so again we are talking 
maybe less severe or more severe cuts. 

Senator Hay AKAWA. In case of such reductions being made, and 
the estimated— — 

Mr. Goodman. That would be, again, based on the same multipli- 
er effect. If you accept the premise that the Federal money gener- 
ates economic activity in that State and among the schools, when 
utilizing the same multiplier of, roughly, 3.5, that is what we 
project would be the size of the market with $173 million seed 
money* 

Senator Hayakawa. So instead of the $900 million market, you 
have a $745 million market? 

Mr; Goodman. That is our projection, yes, sir. 

Senator Hayakawa. And you have lost $400-some million? 

Mr; Goodman. Yes. 

Mr. Sabatasso. In addition to additional jobs. 

Mr. Goodman. Yes, and again that is why I dispute the adminis- 
tration's arithmetic, because they are talking about savings and 
fail to take into account their revenue loss as a result of the 
reduction in the size of the market. 

Senator Hayakawa. They do that very often. 

WhatisECE? 

Mr. Goodman. ECE stands for equivalent consumer expendi- 
tures* It is a measure of retail value of foods and services. 
Senator Hayakawa. Thank you. 

Senator McGovern, Thank you very much for your testimony, 
gentlemen. We appreciate it. 

Our next panel is the school breakfast program panel, Peter 
Ryersbach, director of Bread and Law Task Force, Montpelier, Vt*; 
John Garland, Kansas Child Nutrition Project, Kansas City, Kans.; 
Brenda Lucas, Head Start Mother of Baltimore, Md., and Gail 
Byrd, community food and nutrition program coordinator, Arkan- 
sas State CAP Directors Association, Little Rock, Ark-, accompa- 
nied by Edward Gooney of the Food Research and Action Center. 

You folks may proceed in any way you see fit. 

STATEMENT OF PETER RYERSBAGH, DIRECTOR, BREAD AND 
LAW TASK FORCE, MONTPELIER, VT. 

Mr. Ryersbach* My name is Peter Kyersbach and I am the 
director of the Bread and Law Task Force in Montpelier, Vt. Bread 
and Law Task Force is a statewide social agency that works with 
food programs for Vermont*'^ Ix>or. Our aim is to secure an ade- 
quate diet for all of Vermont's poor. 

The actions of this Congress are making our task harder every 
day. I know that a balanced budget is of utmost importance to the 
President and to the Congress. But surely the minds that are 
assembled in this Nation's Capital must be able to balance the 
i budget without extracting the food from the mouths of our poor, 
four elderly, our handicapped, and our children. Although I am 
ihiere to testify on the breaicfast program, I must go off on a slight 
^tangent since most of the food programs this committee has au- 
fethority over are so interrelated. You gentlemen know that the 
^benefits of the food stamp program are based on the thrifty food 
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plan, a diet sufficient to keep a person from starving to death, but 
not adequate enough to help an adult or child perform at his or her 
best level. 

Most Americans don't know this, including State legislators. In 
Vermont, just this year, the State legislators working with a $20 
million surplus did not see fit to increase welfare benefits more 
than 6 percent. Part of the reasoning for this action as based on 
the argument that welfare families get extra help from other pro- 
grams, such as food stamps. So a welfare family of four in Vermont 
now gets $7.50 a day for food, coupled with approximately an 
additional $4 a day in food stamp benefits. Hence, this household's 
food budget is less than a dollar a meal per person. It is interesting 
to note that these same legislators felt they could exist on $17,50 a 
day for food and therefore gave themselves a 14-percent food 
allowace increase to $20 per day. For some reason Vermont legisla- 
tors need $6.74 a meal per person, whereas they feel the poor can 
survive on less than a dollar a meal i>er person. 

This same attitude seems to be reaching into our Federal Gov- 
ernment as well. This puzzles me because I feel that the Congress 
knows how important school meals are as a supplement to a poor 
family's income. Surely Congress felt this way when the summer 
food program started. Congress realized that a lot of children were 
not eating adequate lunches while school was closed for summer 
vacation. Congress saw that even with the aid of other food pro- 
grams, America's poor, working and nonworking, could not afford 
to feed lunch to their children during the summer, and Congress 
was right. The summer food program is an excellent, urgently 
needed and totally underutilized program that got a bad reputation 
because of a few greedy vendors. Of course, the vendors didn't 
suffer by their greed; the poor did, because of the bad press sur- 
rounding their program. 

Why this long tangent? Because in this time of budget cutting I 
am going to ask Congress to expand its commitment to the school 
breakfast program. If many of the proposed budget cuts to the food 
stamp program and school lunch program become effective, the 
poor are going to need the breakfast program even more than 
before. I hope you ag^ee with me and support the idea that school 
meals are not a duplicate service to the food stamp program, ^^ith 
alt due respect to Senator Helms, I hope the Senate will not en- 
dorse his amendment to reduce food stamp benefits to families witK 
children living in a school district that operates a school lunch 
program Such an amendment would be devastating to the food 
budget of the poor. I hope you realize that by offering such budget 
ciXts as changing the semiannual cost of living index to an annual 
cost of living index or reducing the reimbursement rate for a 
school lunch or breakfast, you will be almost stopping the school 
breakfast program dead in its tracks and you will initiate the 
decline of the lunch program. School administrators, school boards, 
and parent/teacher groups are not going to commit themselves to a 
program that they feel the Congress isn't committed to. The State 
of Maine has a school lunch mandate. If Congress changes reim- 
bursement formulas, resulting in a decrease of income to school 
districts from the U.S, Department of Agriculture, there are fears 
that Maine legislators will remove the mandate and many schools 
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will drop out of the program. School boards in States without 
mandates will withdraw from school lunch and school breakfast 
programs if they feel it is going to cost their already overtaxed 
communities too much. In addition, school administrators and 
school boards will not even give the school breakfast program a 
chance, not wishing to take on another financial burden. 

This is already happening In our efforts to increase school 
breakfast participation in Vermont schools under a special USDA 
breakfast expansion grant, Bread and Law has already found the 
attitude of /'let's wait and see what Congress does before we even 
begin to think about the breakfast program in our school," We are 
asked by some school administrators if we can guarantee continued 
support by Congress, Prior to this year, we could have shown a 
history of steady support, and I hope this year we can continue to 
show our communities even stronger congressional support. 

My agency has spent a lot of time studying the need for school 
breakfast. We have found that the once typical family with a 
working father, a wife who is a full-time homemaker, and two 
children accounts for only 7 percent of today's married families. 
We have found the number of children living only with their 
mother increased 80 percent between 1960 and 1973 and 60 percent 
of these households are living below the poverty level. We found 
that less than 40,000 Vermont women 16 years old or older worked 
in 1950, whereas in 1978 the work force had over 102,000 Vermont 
women employed. 

We are living in a changing society, as the above statistics idi- 
cate. The increase of single parent households and households with 
both parents working, coupled with inflation, increased poverty 
and poor nutrition education on the part of all Americans have 
contributed to the fact established by HEW that approximately 
one-fourth of our children go to school without a breakfast and the 
fact established by AM A that only one cut of five Americans eats 
an adequate breakfast. 

What are we doing to our children by not providing them with 
the opportunity to have an adequate breakfast? And what are we 
doing to the future of our society? 

I urge Congress to continue with full support of the breakfast 
program, to continue with semiannur*^ cost of living updates on 
reimbursement rates. I urtje Congress to instruct USDA to contin- 
ue with commodity support of school breakfast, I urge Congress to 
accept the local option to initiate a school breakfast program as 
recommended by the National Anti-Hunger Coalition, The local 
option approach would require schools with at least 25 percent of 
the students receiving free or reduced school lunches to initiate a 
breakfast program if parents so decide. The local option approach 
simply involves developing a nationally uniformed, nonbiased ques- 
tionnaire that would be drafted and sent out yearly to parents with 
the application form for free and reduced lunches. I also urge 
Congress to provide financial incentives for school systems in im- 
poverished areas by permitting all schools in a district to receive 
-'severe need' ■ reimbursement if (1) 40 percent or more of the school 
lunches served in the district were free or reduced, (2) the regular 
reimbursement rate is inadequate and (3) that all the schools in the 
district with 25 percent of the lunches served at the free or reduced 
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price already serve the breakfast program, I am asking Congress to 
support and expand this vitally needed program for our Nation's 
children, so that local communities can feel confident in doing the 
same. ■ ■ ■ 

Some of my friends think it is foolish to testify for increased 
benefits in this year of billion dollar cuts. I don't think it is foolish 
because I strongly feel that Congress can't cut these vital food 
programs to our Nation's poor and our Nation's children. However, 
if Congress does decide to balance the Federal budget by cutting 
vital food programs to the poor, at least after all is said and done 
they can't claim no one ever tried to tell them how iniportant the 
school breakfast program is to our children and our society. 

Thank you very much for your time. 

Senator McGovern. Thank you very much, Mr. Ryersbach, 
Senator Dole, would you present the next witness, please. 
Senator Dole. John Garland, from the Kansas child nutrition 
project. The witness list has it as John Carlin. John Carlin was our 
Governor, and maybe this John may be Governor some day. 
We are very happy to have you here, 

Mr. Garland, The name does help me to get through the State 
agencies quickly, 

STATEMENT OF JOHN GARLAND, KANSAS CHILD NUTRITION 
PROJECT, KANSAS CITY, KANS- 

Mr. Garland. Mr. Chairman, Senator, I am the director of the 
Kansas child nutrition project. We have been working in the State 
of Kansas since May of 1978 to expand the use of the school 
breakfast program. In order to accomplish this, we have recruited 
volunteers in selected areas of the State to form local school break- 
fast committees. We have to rely on volunteers a great deal be- 
cause our staff for the expansion of the school breakfast program 
consists of myself and a part-time secretary, so we do have to have 
volunteers. - . ^ 

The goal of these committees is to inform^the general public of 
the availability of the school breakfast program and to seek their 
support in the establishment of a program in their community. 
Unfortunately, many parents in Kansas and throughout the coun- 
try don't know of the school breakfast program. I know this first- 
hand because I have talked to many of them. The first major task 
of these committees is to inform parents and other citizens of the 
basic facts about school breakfast and the availability of the pro- 
gram. We do this through public meetings, addressing community 
organizations, and by using public service announcements in the 
various media. The committees also organize petition drives, letter 
campaigns and telephone campaigns, to solicit support for school 
breakfast. In spite of our efforts and the efforts of other advocacy 
groups, the expansion of the program has been extremely slow. As 
I see it, thiere are two major barriers to expansion in Kansas, and 
probably across the country. 

The first one I want to talk about is school administrators fear 
that the district will lose money by operating the program In 
Columbus, Kans., for example, I spoke to the superintendent and 
he acknowledged a need for the program, but was concerned that 
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the reimbursements would fail to cover the cost. Therefore he was 
opposed to it. 

In Independence and Chanute, Kans., the school superintendents 
stated that they had no objections to initiating the breakfast pro- 
gram if they had assurances that the district would not lose money 
by doing so. With inflation at 18 percent, these administrators have 
a legitimate concern. Their fears, however, are keeping thousands 
of children from participating in school breakfast. 

The poverty rate in the towns I mentioned averages about 17 
percent, I might add that the unemployment rate is much lower, 
around 4 or 5 percent, so you have a lot of working poor in these 
communities. Nearly 30 percent of the students in these towns 
qualify for free meals. This situation exists in other Kansas towns 
and is not uncommon to the rest of the country. As inflation 
continues to deplete the resources of America's families, it is also 
inhibiting administrators from initiating school breakfast pro- 
grams. The end result is that the nutritional needs of many school 
children are not being met, 

I feel that additional financial assistance should be made availa- 
ble to needy schools. This would ease the minds of cost-conscious 
administrators and remove a major stumbling block to the expan- 
sion of the breakfast program. 

The second major obstacle to breakfast expansion is the attitude 
of some school boards and administrators that breakfast does not 
belong in the schools. I would like to point out at this time that 
district supesrintendents and school boards make decisions that 
affect all the schools under their jurisdiction. There are many 
parents in communities throughout Kans£is who have spent a great 
deal of time and energy working to get school breakfast in their 
community only to be turned down by an unsympathetic school 
board, 

I want to give you one quick example of this situation. Last week 
a questionnaire was sent out to parents of school children in 
Kansas Gity, Kans., school district asking if they would like a 
school breakfast program in their school. Of the 171 responses 
received so far, 165 have indicated that they would like a breakfast 
program in their school: The school board and superintendent in 
Kansas City, Kans., are strongly opposed to the school breakfast, 
and it is unlikely that they will approve of initiiating a program 
even though the parents in this district seem to strongly support 
the school breakfast program. If a school board says no to school 
breakfast, it is denying the availability of the program to every 
school in that diistrict without regard to the individual needs of 
each school. In many cases the desires and needs of parents, chil- 
dren, and even school principals are being ignored at the district 
■level. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

I would like to cite a couple other quick examples. In Wichita, 
Kans , , the city which has recently been hit by layoffs from the 
aircraft industry, the principals of two elementary schools went to 
!^the local school board and requested that they be allowed to start a 
1 breakfast program. The principals assured the b6ard that all the 
] details had been worked out and that there was a definite need for 
;0the program: Both of these schools meet the criteria for severe 
JSneed schools. The board denied 4:heir request. 
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In Kansas City, again; as I said, the superintendent in the dis- 
trict exerts a great deal of influence on the school board, and he is 
not supportive of the school breakfast program, 

I spoke with advocates last year and they informed me that it 
took 3 years of intensive lobbying to get special milk in the school. 
Our project has held many public meetings in Kansas City in the 
past year and I found that a large majority of the parents and 
students in that district support and desire a school breakfast 
program. 

Earlier this week I spoke with the assistant director of the State 
of Kansas food service section of the department of education. She 
informed me that several principals were interested in the school 
breakfast program in Kansas City, Barring some unforeseen 
change in attitude of the superintendent and school board, these 
schools will not be allowed to start the program. More than 50 
percent of the schools in that district are severe-need schools. In 
Kansas the severe-need criterion is 40 percent or more participat- 
ing in free or reduced price. In some of the schools in Kansas, more 
than 90 percent of the students are eating at a free or reduced 
price. 

Similar situations exist in other towns in Kansas, and judging 
from communications I have had with other food advocates across 
the country, this problem is widespread. 

Now, it is not uncommon for school officials to be hesitant about 
initiating a school breakfast program. In Kansas towns, where 
school breakfast now enjoys acceptance and success, school officials 
initially, had reservations about the program. But once administra- 
tors, school board members, and teachers in Topeka, Fort Scott, 
Pittsburg, and other Kansas communities saw first hand the bene- 
fits of the program, school breakfast became greatly appreciated. 

It is apparent to me that the nutritional needs of many school 
children in Kansas are not being met, and that the school break- 
fast program, if utilized, could benefit these children greatly. I also 
feel that in many cases school districts and school officials do not 
act in the best interest of the people in the district because they 
fail to recognize interests of all people in the district and they fail 
to recognize and act on the needs of neighborhoods served by 
individual schools. 

I believe that the decision to participate in the school breakfast 
program should be left to those people who are most greatly affect- 
ed by the program. These people are the parents of the students in 
the neighborhood served oy the indiv^^ These parents 

know better than ahy school official could possibly, kn^^^^ 
or not their children need and would use the school* breakfast 
program. These parents haye Sthe right to make a decision that 
could have such a profound effect on the lives of tiieir children. 

One of the most frustrating moments I have experienced in 
working to expand the breakfast program came last year in Kansas 
City; Following my presentation, a parent stood and said, "Look, 
we know our kids need a breakfast program, but what can we do? 
We're just people. We don't have any influence. Nobody listens to 
us/' ^ . 

r sincerely hope that this committee sees fit to approve the Child 
Nutrition Amendments of 1980 so that the school breakfast pro- 
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gram can expand to meet the nutritional needs of our schoolchil- 
dren, and that parents be given the opportunity to make the deci- 
sion to have the breakfast program based on the needp of their 
neighborhood school. 
Thank you. 

Senator McGovern. Thank you very much, Mr, Garland. 

Members of the committee and witnesses, the Foreign Relations 
Committee has been meeting since 10 o^clock this morning and I 
want to make a brief appearance there before they adjourn, so 
Senator Dole has agreed to preside for the balance of the hearing. I 
will turn the gavel over to him. 

[Senator Dole assumed the chair.] 

Senator Dole. Brenda Lucas, Head Start mother, from Balti- 
more, Md. 

STATEMENT OF BRENDA LUCAS, HEAD START MOTHER, 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Mrs. Lucas. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Brenda Lucas, I am pleased to be here today to talk to you 
about the school breakfast program. I think that the school break- 
fast program is a good way to improve the nutrition and health of 
my children and my neighbors' children. I am concerned that 
many children in Maryland are not able to get a morning break- 
fast because their schools do not have a breakfast program. 

1 know the value of good nutrition and health. I am a member of 
the Health Advisory Committee of our local Head Start program, 
and an active member of the WIC program in Baltimore, where I 
am helping to form a participants* advisory group. My first born 
died and later I joined the WIC program and discovered what good 
nutrition is all about. My next four children have all been heal thv, 
so I know personally the importance of good nutrition and health. 

I also know that a hungry child cannot learn. My children have 
to walk 10 to 15 blocks before they reach school. This requires 
energy, which can only be supplied by food. Many low-income 
parents simply do not have all the funds they need to provide for 
housing, health, clothes, and food^ My kids told me that they feel 
better off when they have nice clothes and if they have to give 
something up, they could eat less food* And, of course, 1 know that 
this is wrong. Adults start their day with coffee breaks and snacks. 
We should recognize that kids are people, too,^and thev need the 
energy supplied by a decent breakfast at school. A well balanced 
breakfast will make a well balanced mind. This approach will help 
to keep kids in school longer and not have so many children 
repeating grades. Can we afford the extra tax dollars and loss of 
human potential to the community? 

My daughter's school has a lunch and a breakfast program, but 
my son's school only has a lunch program. These schools are only 
six blocks apart. Do the children in one school need a breakfast 
^inore than the children in another school? This seems strange 
xwhen the entirexommunity has so little money. 

»/ I am trying to do something to correct this situation. I am a 
^ volunteer with the Maryland Food Committee. This group recently 
^was successful in organizing a group of parents and community 
^agencies to advocate a State requirement to expand the breakfast 



program. After 3 years ofV work the group w;^^^^ successful ui getting 
the Maryland Legislature to pass a breakfast requirement, We 
decided that we needed a requirement because school superintend- 
ents did not want to deal with the fact that children needed a good 
breakfast at school, and they were very powerful. These individuals 
simply did not see any relation between nutrition and education. 

The Maryland Food Committee and the other groups were suc- 
cessful in getting a requirement to expand the school breakfast 
program. But the requirement only appUed to title I schools or 
schools that offer a nutrition education program, I am happy that 
we now have breakfast available to some children, but I know that 
there are many poor children who are not in title I schools, I also 
know that some school officials will try to substitute a nutrition 
education program for a breakfast program, I am all for nutrition 
education^ but you cannot eat words. These schools need help. 
When I was calling people for support of the Maryland breakfast 
requirement, people would ask me why has Congress not acted on 
expanding this program. It seems to me that a school board should 
not be allowed to let kids go to school hungry; People have told me 
that Congress passed the school lunch and breakfast legislation to 
protect the nutrition and health of all of our children. How can we 
do this if children can't get a breakfast at school? 

I would like to urge you to consider a legislative requirement to 
expand the school breakfast program. I am familiar with the school 
breakfast local option approach suggested by the National Anti- 
Hunger Coalition. I like this way of expanding breakfast programs 
because it involves parents making decisions about their children's 
schools. It also does not limit any school from starting a breakfast 
program at any time, but it does say that school officials should not 
deny hungry children a school breakfast. I think this will help a lot 
of people in Maryland. 

Thank you for the honor of giving this testimony. 
I would just like to add, with due respect, that we must keep 
foremost in our mind that the child of today is our future leader. 
Our country was built from strong, healthy attitudes toward 
growth and development; Let us continue to replenish that supply. 

I have one additional comment— I hope that it is in order— and 
that is, like I said, I am a parent and a recipient of the things that 
we are speaking of today. I have tried to digest as much as I could 
of Miss Wynn's comment about removing the guidelines from 
public knowledge, I can only say that our Government hides noth- 
ing, so I don't understand that particular effort or her suggestion 
for changing them, whici would only put the middle income in a 
pressure position. 

Mr. Goodman is asking- the poor to save the program, which 
again falls back on us to n^ake self-sacrifices. I am going to drop a 
bomb, per se, because some people here seem to be lighting a fuse, 
waiting for the end result and before our children go forth for 
education hungry, 180 days nf the year, I would prefer my children 
attend 179 nourished days and maybe in this way, going across the 
country, you could come up with the nickels and dimes that were 
suggested here to help with whatever this cut needs to be. 
Thank you, again, for the honor of giving this testimony. 
Senator Dole. Thank you. ' We will have some questions later . 



senator Hayakawa. 

Senator Ha YAKAWA. I would like to apologize to the witnesses, 
Mr. Chairman, but I must ask that you excuse me, I have an 
appointment in my office at 11:30. I have explained to the wit- 
nesses that the normal program is for all of us in the Senate to 
have two, three, or four engagements at once. 

I am grateful for your testimony. I am sorry that I will not have 
the chance to discuss this with you. I will ask you to excuse me. 

Senator Dole. I think Senator Hayakawa has a point. I just left 
the refugee hearings and they have problems, too. You have been 
reading in the paper about the Haitian refugees and Cuban refu- 
gees and some others, and all of $hem involve more money. It is 
not just nickels and dimes we are talking about, but bankrupt 
America. 

Senator Hayakawa. We are always shifting gears, from school 
lunch^to Haitian refugees to Afghanistan, to Iran, agriculture and 
pesticides, to taxation and budgets. I guess my brains are all 
scrambled. 

Senator Dole. Gale Byrd, community food and nutrition program 
coordinator, Arkansas State CAP Directors Association, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

STATEMENT OF GALE BYRD, DIRECTOR, ARKANSAS NUTRITION 
project; ARKANSAS COMMUNITY ACTION AGENCIES, LITTLE 
ROCK, ARK* 

Ms Byrd. I am Gale Byrd, director of the Arkansas nutrition 
pfroject, which is a statewide program, an antihunger group in 
Arkansas. This project is sponsored by the Arkansas Community 
Action Agencies and funded through the community food and nu- 
trition program of the Community Services Administration. 

I also serve as a regional representative for the National Anti- 
Hunger Coalition, which is composed of hundreds of individuals 
who are concerned about the nutritional well-being of our Nation's 
poor. 

The overall goal of my project and of the community action 
agencies is to see that people in Arkansas do not go to bed hungry. 
Toward that end, we actively advocate for the federally funded 
feeding programs such as food stamps, WIG, and school meals. 

I would like to say that contrary to some published rumors, 
Arkansas does indeed exist. That cryptic remark refers to the fact 
that we understand there is a group in Phoenix, Ariz., that is 
trying to send us refunds and the money keeps going back. We are 
there. In fact, some people in Washington have said, ''You are the 
first people we ever met from that State. We didn't know you were 
there." We gave a few hog calls and now they know we're there. 

It is a beautiful State, but has one of every four citizens living in 
poverty With a population of approximately 2 million, Arkansas 
has over 500,000 people who meet the Federal poverty guidelines. 
Arkansas, which consistently ranks 49th in per capita income, 
ranks 41st in its utilization of the Federal programs designed to 
help alleviate the problems of poverty. 

t Children, as well as adults, suffer from this lack of response to 
^federally funded programs. I am referring to the lack of meaning- 
tful expansion of the school breakfast program. 
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Last year only 11 school breakfast programs were started in 
Arkansas, While all schools but one in the State serve school 
lunch, only 39 percent of these schools serve school breakfast. That 
means over 223,000 free or reduce! price eiigible children in 671 
schools are being denied a school bre.ikfast, 

I would also point out that 25 Pf^rcent of these schools have 70 
percent or more free or reduced price eligible children. 

The lack of expansion of these programs in Arkansas I believe 
result from two basic reasons: 

One, few people know about the program and its benefits to all 
children and two, school administrators do not support the 
program. 

People, especially parents, don't know about the program be- 
cause USDA and the Arkansas Department of Education has failed 
to inform the general public about it. There seems to be an appall- 
ing lack of interest at the State level in expanding a program that 
is a necessary response to the social realities of American life and 
a service to parents, as well. 

The second stumbling block to meaningful expansion of school 
breakfast in Arkansas is. a resistance from school administrators to 
the program. This resistance comes from a belief by many princi- 
pals and school boards that schools should not feed children break- 
fast, that parents should, I have no problem with that statement. 
However, believing that statenient doesn't necessarily make it 
happen. Additionally, school administrators are reluctant to initi- 
ate a new program at a time when in an election year Congress is 
more concerned with winning reelection than feeding hungry chil- 
dren,':^ 

I would also like to state that we are talking about generating 
funds for a very iK>or State^ program 
generated over $4 million in Arkansas alone, 

I believe at least two things must happen before there will be a 
meaningful expansion in the school breakfast program in Arkan- 
sas: . 

First of all, outreach regulations must be strengthened for State 
guidance plans. States should be required to identify by name and 
location schools that are targeted for expansion. This would assist 
advocates such as myself in helping the department of education 
work with schools in starting programs. It is very frustrating to 
know that there are schools out there targeted for expansion, but 
the department of education won't identify them: States should^ be 
required to utilize other groups who are concerned about feeding 
children, such as community action agencies, PTA's, church anti- 
hunger groups, teachers, future teachers, and especially parents. I 
was a little appalled to hear that the PTA might like to see school 
breakfast go before other cuts, because I feel it is very important. 

Second, Congress mulst make a strong commitment, including 
sufficient moneys, to the school meal programs. School administra- 
tors will not initiate new programs that are not adequately funded. 
Reimbursement rates must be high enough to cover the cost of this 
program. Another incentive tiial be added would be the 

commitment of commodities for the breaklast program. 

As a former teacher, I can attest to the need for school breakfast. 
As a former recipient of the school lunch program myself, I can 
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testify to the BffmUmness of the school meal progriim I didn't get 
school breakfast because it was not offered when 1 we^^^ to school. 
Nick Kotz, author of '*Let Them JBat Promises," said *'the entitle- 
ment of all needy Americans to an adequate diet is a goal that is 
within our capacity, if only we reach for it." I submit to you that 
Americans out there are reaching for that program, for that goal. I 
am only asking this committee to give them the tools necessary to 
put that goal within their reach, 

I would like to thank you for the past commitment that you have 
shown to such a program. Please keep it up. Thank you. 

Senator Dole. Senator McGovern had some questions that he 
wanted answered for the record, and I will ask them for him. We 
also have additional witnesses, and we must conclude this by noon. 

I would say, first of all, as one who has been a supporter of most 
of the programs, I think we also have to understand the obligation 
of parents. It is easy to come here and talk about the obligation of 
Congress and obligation of the school board and obligations of 
everyone but the parents, and I hope that we don't lose sight of the 
parental responsibility in all of the good things that we talk about 
when we come before a committee asking for additional funds, and 
I am not so certain it is being cut back because members are 
running for reelection. That may be partly the problem, but unless 
we can have some efforts to balance the budget in the country, we 
are not going to have any programs, whether in schools or outside 
schools. We are on the verge of collapse in this country, and I trust 
that that is also a consideration. 

Mr, Cooney, you didn't make a statement, but Senator McGovern 
wanted me to find out for the record how many schools have the 
breakfast program now and what has been the rate of expansion. 
Do you have that information? 

Mr. Cooney, Yes, I do. Senator, Essentially, there are approxi- 
mately 27 million children in the school lunch program currently. 
About 3.5 million children are in the breakfast program. If you 
took a look at that population to see who was who, about 12.1 
million of the children in the lunch program currently receive a 
free- or reduced-cost lunch. In the breakfast program, that is about 
3 million kids. 

If you take a look at the rate of expansion— the latest USDA 
figures are the ones that compare October 1978 to October 1979^ 
you would find about 200,000 children were added to the program 
in that one year. At this rate of expansion, it would take approxi- 
mately 40 years for it to reach the same number of kids that are 
qualified now for free- or reduced-cost lunch in order to give them 
breakfast. If you were looking at the total universe of children in 
the program, it would take 120 years. 

The problem we face is that some administrators are willing to 
wait, but those give you a sense of where the figures are. 

Senator Doi^. What would it cost if they were all in the break- 
fast program? Nobody ever mentioned cost, 

J Mr. Cooney. I think the total cost of the school program is 
something like $3.2 billion: If you were to have everybody in the 
program, and you are talking about the universe as to the break- 
fast program? 
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^IliHijr Dof.??! ' <ht, i ever^ikxiy in the lunch program were in 
the breakfast pre ^ruiti, what would it cost, 

Mr. CcxjJNnsT. I fhM htmMpnW^ wfjy^in 1 year, that would add a 
cost, and I don't uav but could get that 

information for the record ariswer your qu^tibn, the cost 

would be somewhat more substantial than what is being paid for 
now. We do not recommend that happen. We recommend that a 
requirement be introduced into legislation that these programs be 
introduced gradually. The requirement we recommend would in- 
volve no fiscal cost for next year because by the time the legisla- 
tion has passed and there are published regulations, the implemen- 
tation for breakfast requirement would not be until fiscal year 
1982, so there would be no fiscal impact in 1981, 

Senator Dole. Another question ^^r^f^^^r MrGovem had appar- 
ently been asking every witness^ H^>ess, is if the 
cuts are going to be made, if they ab he $500 million 
recommended by the Senate Budget OamBi it we, where would you 
make the cuts, and let me add, in addition to that, I am on the 
Finance Committee that deals with welfare and health care and a 
lot of other good programs and we are being asked to cut over $4 
million in those programs and it is not easy. It is easier to spend 
money around here than to reduce spending, but if you had to cut 
$500 million, and the Budget Committee can almost mandate that 
because if it exceeds the budget outlines, we can't do anything, 
subject to a point of order, so if you cut $500 million, do you have a 
little laundry list we could put in the record? 

Mr, CooNEY, I would ask for help immediately from whoever 1 
could get it from. We have heard the method of the members of the 
Anti-Hunger Coalition, There are 35 members that are rejrional 
representatives and the group also has 50 State coordinators, Many 
of these people were active when we had the National Child Nutri- 
tion Coalition and they acknowledged the past efforts that Senator 
McGovern and you, Senator Dole, as well ks Senator Hayakawa, 
had made in passing those amendments* They do recognize times 
have changed. They have received k message from the Budget 
Committee and other committees that they must face what is 
called political reality. Unfortunately » the participants and many 
of the groups we work with return and say we can't eat l>olitical 
reality. The National Anti-Hunger Coalition, I polled the seven 
regional chairpebple and they do indicate for the record they are 
opposed to all of the cuts in the child nutrition programs, but they 
do have a sense of priorities. Those prior it 

bility standards for free meals/ They feel that over of 
the^hildren will be transferred out of that program into the re- 
duced cost category, and they feel With^^^^^^t^ and 
nutrition that the eligibility levels for frefe meals should not be 
reduced from 125 percent to 100 percent. They feel in the reduced 
price meal category you have to look at who; are these people and 
what choices can they make. If you reduce that from 195 to 175 the 
children that are paying a dimn currently for their meal will be 
paying 60 cents or more. We ib^^ ^^^^i^ is a serious problem. 
t«One of the neediest areas is the summer food program, and there 
will be a panel discussing that, but essentially you will be cutting 
benefits from a child who during the school year gets lunch and 
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now under the provisions of the administration, that the adminis- 
tration recommends, full^ one-third of the program could be cut, 
and that means you don t solve fraud and abuse, but you do pre- 
vent kids from eating. 

We feel this is a political cut and not substantiated by the 
record, and them Will be a pnn^l testifying on that. We feel simi- 
larly about the womeli s prc^kiiii tliat still fails to serve over three- 
quarters of the pregnant witjjtoen ami young children. We also 
concerned about the nickel cut, but Vvte f ^€t)giiize there is a diffir- 
ence between needy and nonneedy childreii. 

Mrs. Wynn, from the American School Food Service Association 
pointed that out in her testimony, that there is this difference. We 
sympathize with each of the groups on these issues. We know if 
Congress cuts a nickel that they will be rejecting the statutory 
requirement to protect and safeguard health and nutrition of all 
children, but faced with a choice " etween needy an 
children, we feel that to the extent possible we f I obligatr H to 
protect the needs of the needy. 

Senator McGovern asked each panelist, I think, what is their 
response on an across-the-board cut in each of the free, paid, and 
reduced categories. We would be opposed to that cut unless it 
protected those schools with 25 percent or more needy children. 

The special milk cut: Although we feel milk is important, it is a 
cut that is certainly not as adverse or would not be as adverse in 
its effect on the poor kids. We feel that is unfortunate, but those 
are our statements along those lines. 

Senator Dole. I think if you have a more complete list and could 
furnish it for the record, it might be helpful, I am not sure what 
the cuts would add up to that you recommended. 

Mr, CoONEY. They would not equal $500 million. 

Senator Dole. Well, keep working on it and we will keep work- 
ing on ours, 

Mr. CooNEY, As a panelist, I would like to duck that question. 
Senator Dole. I don t blame you* 

Don't misunderstand me, I don't know how we are going to do it 
ourselves. . 

Mr, Ryersbach, in 1979 Senator Leahy introduced a proposal to 
require schools with 25 percent or more pupils in free and reduc^ 
categories to institute a breakfast program. How does your brea» 
fast option compare to Senator Leahy^ proposal and how do locaT^ 
officials react to breakfast option approach as compared to their 
reaction in 1979? 

Mr. Ryersbach* I see a world of difference between the two. The 
option Senator Leahy introduced in 1978 was a mandate saying 
any school that had, I believe at that time, 25 percent free and 
reduced must initiate a school br eeikf as t program. There was no 
question about it. It was the Federal Government telling the local 
government this is what you must do; The option that the National 
Anti-Hunger Coalition is proposing only says any school in this 
: situation must provide the parents of that district the opportunity 
fcto decide for themselves if they want the breakfast program or not. 
It allows for a lot of interchange. If administrators don't like it, 
Htiiey can start campaigning against it/ People tha^ it can start 
jcampaigning for it, and the choice then becomes local. 
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Senator Dole. Is there an$ #>ubt in your mind parents would 
vote down free breakfast? 

Mr. Ryersbach. I think im asome cases they would. 
Senator Dole. You had six no's in Kansas. 

Mr. CAKiuANiy. I must say these questionnaires were sent to very 
low income areas and in these areas the parents in those schools 
served desperately need the breakfast program, so I wasn't sur- 
prised at that return. I know of many local schools, the parents in 
those schools, who would probably vote down the school breakfast. 
Within a district you find pockets of strong support for school 
breakfast and you find pockets of opposition within the same dis- 
trict. Within districts you find a wide range of views on school- 
breakfast, so I think I would a^ee it needs to be looked at at the 
school level and a neighborhood level. I think it would get parents 
involved t nd adni^ptratorf invoh so they could have a better 
understanding of ilie issues. . 

Right now it seems like the discUSSion only occurs at the district 
level and many parents feel that they have no influence at that 
level, so they don't even participate in the process of making that 
decision. . _ 

Senator DoLe. I think yoy -he ditf^^ ^ro -nd I think that 

is what Senator McGovern and our if woui. u t to know. I can 
see where it would be inequitable to vote it dow . still 
going to deprive some needy child breakfast. Either way yo^ go, I 
assume there will be inequities. 

Mrs. Lucas, how would a Federal breakfast option help Maryland 
in implementing its breakfast requirement, or will it hurt its im- 
plementation? 

Mrs. Lucas. I feel the Federal Government issuing a require- 
ment, that it would include all schools. At present at the local level 
it is only in title I schools, which are not all of the schools, and 
that is my reason for testifying today, to let them know it should 
be something available to all schools. 

Senator Dole. I guess I could ask this of all, but I will direct it at 
Gale, and that is how do you improve the outreach and how do you 
f nsure that the State agencies and advocacy groups work together? 
Maybe they do in Arkansas. Everyone here has heard of Arkansas. 

Ms. Byrd. Thank you. I have heard of Kansas. 

Senator Dole. Right. We are pretty much the same. 

Ms. Byrd: In Arkansas we do not work together. Now, the school 
officials are very nice, they are very polite. The State administra- 
tor is a very nice man who tells me if I have any comments to 
make, send them in writing and he will be glad to look at them. 
However; there are ho public hearings, there is no input into^ 
State plan from any of the people in the State, other than his staff. 

I feel strongly in Arkansas that if other groups had input in the 
State plan, it would make it stronger. I also feel that if the State 
guidance plan required certain things of the States then theij 
outreach would become more effective, such as involving communi- 
ty groups and letting them know about the programs, providing for 
workshops in the State plan. In the past year there were none of 
those things. They do not identify the schools, so we do not know 
the schools that are targeted. They targeted 35; they expanded 11. 



; To me right now there is no real outreach in Arkansas and there is 
none listed in their State plan either. 

Senator Dole. You might get one of your Senators to have hear- 
ings out there, 

Ms. Byrd, I talked to one of them about that yesterday. 

Senator Dole. We are thinking about that in Kansas for a jobs 
program out there. 

You mentioned in your statement, John, that there are a lot of 
obstacles, I don't know whether it is money or attitude. Which is 
the worst? 

Mr, Garland. Both, 1 think attitude is the worst though, I think 
the attitude that it is the parent's responsibility, where school 
administrators say well, we are not in the restaurant business, so it 
is this kind of feeling at the district level that it just shouldn't be 
done in the schools. 

Senator Dole, How many schools have breakfast programs in 
Kansas, if you know? 

Mr. Garland. About 195, I believe. 

Senator Dole, What percentage is that? 

Mr. Garland, It is about 11 percent. 

Senator ©OLE. How much was the expansion last year? 

Mr. Garland, It expanded to about 12 — well, I am not sure of 
exactly the percentage, but there were 11 or 12 schools added. It 
was probably 1 or 2 percent— less than 1 percent. 

Senator Dole. What percent of the students in the one hundred- 
some schools participate? 

Mr. Garland, I think the average participation is about 20 per- 
cent in the school breakfast program. 

Senator Dole. Wha^ percent of those are in or not in? Was it 95 
and 5? 

Mr. Garland. Right, The problem, as I see it, is that the schools, 
the school districts, the school boards, are not really being respon- 
sive to many parents within their district. 

Like I said, there are small groups of people that are served by 
the schools that desperately want and need the program, but they 
are not being heard at the district level. I think that the local 
option would bring school breakfast to thousands of children. 
Maybe 10 years from now they will have it, but there is no guaran- 
tee of that. Growth is just too slow. 

Senator Dole. How is your project funded? 

Mr, Garland. We are funded through a community service ad- 
ministration, the United Methodist Ghurch, United Ghurch of 
Ghrist, and United Presbyterian Ghurch, We have funds from four 
different services. 

Senator Dole, Which provides the most? 

Mr, Garland. CSA provides about 60 percent of that, 

Senator Dole, And you have a staff of one and a half? 

Mr. Garland, Yes, working on school breakfast. We do have two 
other people working in the western part of the State on five other 
food programs, doing outreach work. 

I might add, also, in the State of Kansas outreach, as far as the 
gState department of education and food service section is con- 
ffcerned, they dp cpnduqt outreach, but it only reaches those people 
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at the school distn':t level. It reaches food service directors, super- 
intendents, and employees in food service. ^ ^ , , , . 

The commissioner of education, I met with him and asked that 
the school, that the department of education make a stronger 
outreach effort, and he said, "Well, we are not going to beat the 
bushes for school breakfast." The assistant commissioner stated 
flatly he didn't want to upset superintendents who are opposed to 
the breakfast program. It is understandable, being m their position, 
that they don't want to go in there and try to support superinten- 
dents to do this. Again, you know, the outreach reaches the discrict 
level There are many parents who still don t know about school 
breakfast, so their needs to be some vehicle by which the local 
peoplp can get involved in this decision. , , , ^ ^ 

Senator Dole. I would think some day we would be able to get 
some of those superintendents where you have the breakfast pro- 
gram to be ambassadors. I am certain they are. 

Mr. Garland. Yes, we have done that. , . .. , i. 4. 

Senator Dole. I am sorry to break up this little meeting, but we 
have two additional witnesses. I appreciate very much your testi- 

Jeanne Perry, chairperson. New York. City Summer Food. Pro- 
gram Coalition, and Ed Polk, executive director. Children s Rights 
Group, San Francisco. i„ t 

I would ask that you sort of summarize your statement because i 
may run out of time and there won't be anybody here at all, and 
Senator McGovern wanted some questions answered^ for the 
record^ so your full statement will be made a part. ot the record 
and if' you could just summarize it, it would be helpful, then we 
could ask the questions which I think would be pertinent for the 
record. 

STATEMENT OF JEANNE PERRY. CHAIRPERSON, NEW YORK 
STA-TEMbNl^^^^^^^^^ PROGRAM COALITION AND STAFF 

PERSON, COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF GREATER NEW YORK, 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Miss Perry. I am here today representing the^Summer Meals 
Advisory Committee, of which I am chairperson. With me^is John 
Cimarosa, the president of the Association for Recreation Manage- 
ment, a Nejv York City based association of nonprofit agency 

summer camps. . , . 

I would like to spend this time addressing two specific issues ot 
the administration bill. One is State against USDA administration, 
and the other is limitation on vendor programs. As background, 1 
would like to mention a few relevant New ^ork City st^tistic^ One 
out of every four New York City children, or about 600,000 chil- 
dren, live in families which receive public assistance 

According to the most recent census data,: over 1 million ^^^^ 
York Citv children live in families with incomes under 195 percent 
of the poverty line. All of them are eligible for public ser%'ice 

^^??rst"of all, we urge the committee to support a provision which 
will allow the USDA to administer the program m btates which 
are unwilling or unable to administer it themselves. 

• See p. 112 for the prepared statement of Miss Perry. 
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We support the provision in the administration's bill which pro- 
vides for additional administrative funds to be made available to 
States which can demonstrate *need. We are concerned, however, 
that last«minute negotiations for these additional funds may 
impede timely and effective planning and administration of the 
program. Therefore, we urge that a formula be developed which 
would allow States to anticipate their costs early in the planning 
stages and receive a commitment from USDA to the specific 
amount of additional funds they would receive from a certain size 
program. 

The second is the most important thing, and that is the limita- 
tion on vending programs of nonprofit sponsors. The proposed limi- 
tation to 15 sites and 1,500 meals on this type of sponsor would 
have a devastating impact on New York City. 

In 1979, the New York City program served 278,000 lunches daily 
and most of those were in the category which would be affected by 
this program. There were 41 sponsorf> which served 137,000 lunches 
daily in 1979, and they would be limited to serving only 61,500 
lunches under this provision, 

I would like to point out that New York City was extremely 
underserved without this limitation, reaching less than one~third of 
the eligible children. 

The proposed limitation would severely limit the options for 
program expansion in New York City, 

These I have listed, with some explanation, as follows: 

The New York City Board of Education is unable to absorb any 
costs related to this program. Because of the high fixed costs of 
opening a school building, what was a break-even participation 
rate of 400 children in each school in 1979 will become approxi- 
mately 700 children per school in 1980, It is therefore unlikely that 
additional sites will be opened; instead the number of children at 
existing sites will have to be increased or these sites will be closed. 
The only children, therefore, to be reached in this option would be 
those who live near a school site which has already operated suc- 
cessful programs. 

In New York City there has been no consistent involvement of 
public agencies, even when their participation has been actively 
solicited by the administering agency. There is no reason, there- 
fore, to expect that this situation will change substantially. 

Other self-prep sponsors: Self-preparation has only limited feasi- 
bility in New York City. The required facilities are virtually non- 
existent in niany of the poorest neighborhoods. Additionally, the 
New York City Health Department enforces a strict restaurant- 
type code which makes many makeshift arrangements unable to 
operate. Although we support the concept of self-preparation and 
encourage its expiansion, its feasibility in terms of operation and 
administration, especially monitoring, is limited. This is especially 
true for large-scale funding. 

Finally, there is the possibility there would be additional small 
vendor programs. In the last 2 years New York City has made an 
effort to weed out those sponsors which were unable or unwilling 
to operate successful programs. Those sponsors which have a 
; proven track record have been encouraged to continue their in- 
volvement with the program. It would be extremely unfortunate to 
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now limit those good sponsors to a number well below their proven 
capacity and to weigh them equally with the new, inexperienced 
groups. 

We believe that new sponsors need the most support and help 
and that these should be limited in size. We also believe that once 
a sponsor has a demonstrate 1 capacity, limitations below that are 
counterproductive. 

We are concerned about reaching as many as possible of those 
million eligible children with wholesome food in an administrative- 
ly, sound manner. In New York City, this job could not be done 
without large-scale vendor programs. We urge you, therefore, to 
support a piece of legislation which addresses all of these concerns. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify. 

Senator Dole. Let me just ask the question Senator McGqvern 
wanted to ask for the record, I think we are all aware— certainly 
you are- — ^of the many administrative problems we have had in 
some of the summer feeding programs. Do y<^ think that, let's say, 
in New York City you have enough management controls that 
have been implemented in the last few years that has made the 
program free up some of the abuses, even from the larger sponsors? 

Miss Perry. I would like to say one thing quickly, and that is 
that I really believe that the efforts to cut back vending programs 
are really still a back lash to New York City's experience in 1976, 
and I think we have come a very long way toward correcting some 
of those things, and I am very hopeful that the 1980 program will 
be substantially improved over anything we have seen so far, 

I would like John to describe some specifics, 

STATEMENT OF JOHN CIMAROSA, PRESIDENT. ASSOCIATION 
FOR RECREATION MANAGEMENT, NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 

Mr. CiMAROSA, The most important single administrative 
changes have occurred for the first time in 5 or 6 years. The same 
people have been running the program 2 years straight. We have 
had a situation in New York where every year or every other year 
we have had a completely new cast of characters coming on the 
scene in February or March to run a program they really don't 
understand, 

For 3 years USDA has operated a program in New York City and 
for the last 2 they have had the same permanent staff as the core. 
One of the concerns we have is we finally see some effect of the 
administration of the program, and now the administration bill 
would insist that the State take it over again or not have the 
^ program at all, and we are very fearful we will have another 2 
years, at least, of confusion if that would occur while the State gets 
back into thie picture and works out the money situation with 
USDA and all of the other problems they have, L don*t think the 
administration bill addresses the concerns of the 20-odd States that 
have given the program back: Clearly money is one of them, but 
there are others. 

This program has at its core flaws, if you will. One is the fact 
that we have an absolute limit on the number of meals that can be 
served at any given site, at any given time, which means any meal 
not served in that time becomes a menace — you can't give it away f 
you-cari't throw it away— what do you do with a meal if you have 
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100 meals at your site and 95 kids show up and there are 5 meals 
that are a scandal, according to the newspaper; it is a waste. 

It is a very difficult problen^ is a core part of the 

problem of the whole program, and nobody ever wants to address 
it, and I would submit certainly in New York, and I imagine other 
States, ais well, that is one of the key issues so far as getting the 
State to reliably run the program. 

Miss Perry, And it is being addressed this year in our State 
management plan. The two aspects are being addressed. One is 
what has been, I think, a history of competition among vendors 
possibly for service for a large number of meals in a given area, 
and we have some community groups— not real community 
groups— that have come in as sponsors. Most of those have gone 
and we have developed a plan which makes it possible for one 
community agency with a reliable history to serve all meals in that 
area and I think that will go very far in eliminating the kind of 
abuse that has been pinpointed in this program. 

The other thing is, on the point John just made about the 
number of meals, in New York City's management plan we have 
addressed that by allowing for some variation in the number of 
meals that will be given or will be delivered at a site on a given 
day» and I think that would go far to address the second major 
abuse in the program, I think it should be given a chance, and I 
think it is unfortunate for the rest of the country to be suffering 
from what was a very unique situation in one city for 1 year. 

Senator Dole, It may not have been unique. 

Miss Perry. I think it was. 

Senator Dole, Mr. Polk, 

STATEMENT OF ED POLK, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, CHILDREN'S 
RIGHTS GROUP, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 

Mr, Polk, My name is Ed Polk, Mr, Chairman. I work for the 
Children's Rights Group, which is a children's advocacy organiza- 
tion within the 12 Western States. One of our primary goals has 
been to expand and improve the quality and participation of the 
federally financed nutrition programs for children, I am also the 
chairman of the National Community Action Agency Executive 
Directors Association, on the Nutrition Committee, 

I come from the State of California, which, next to New York, 
has the second most eligible children for the summer food program. 
The proF)osals bf the administration to alter this program and to 
reduce thereby the total cost will, in effect, have the direct effect of 
denjring meals to needy children and in a manner that is far less 
subtle than the other proposed cuts. It simply says we know that a 
substantial number of children who absolutely qualify and are 
absolutely eligible for this program and who, in fact, we know conie 
from impoverished families will be denied the benefits of this 
program. 

In my honest judgment, the most coldblooded proposal included 
in this administration's plan is the reduction in participation in 
the summer food program. 
f » I think by way of anticipating a question Senator McGovern and 
llprou have a number of other sponsors, L would like to first 

^l^jSoint out that there is not enough money in the summer food 
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program to achieve the goal of a half million dollar reduction; 
therefore, the burden on me at this particular stage is not quite as 
substantial as it was for the other witnesses. However, anticipating 
that question, I began to think in terms of where do you reduce, 
where do you cut back in a program designed to meet the nutri- 
tional needs of American children, and being forced to make that 
decision is somewhat analogous to other kinds of very undesirable 
decisions. Although I am a lawyer by profession, my previous edu- 
cational training is in the area of human physiology, and I have 
some background knowledge of nutrition and what the nutritional 
requirements are for human survival, and it would be like a ques- 
tion that would look at the absolutely essential diet for human 
survival, and with its various components, the essential acids, trace 
elements, carbohydrates, iron, protein, and asking a patient or to 
tell a person that he must make a decision as to what he is going 
to give up, and the decision is going to lead to, obviously, giving up 
one of those elements, and the answer has to be well, do you want 
to die of rickets, beriberi, or some other disease. 

These programs have been determined by this body to be abso- 
lutely essential to the survival of a large number of American 
children whose health is of vital interest to us, and it is very 
difficult to answer the question that the Senator has put to each of 
the witnesses. I hope that we don't still feel compelled to ask that 
question, and I hope that you won't ask me because I can't answer 
it. 

Senator Dole. We don't have the answer either, but we have to 
do it. The Budget Committee says all right, out of this function you 
will cut so many dollars and you will spend so many dollars in that 
function, and there are also some other changes in the budget 
process that would almost make the Budget Committee— well, 
almost eliminate the need for any other committee — let's put it 
that way. 

Now, did you make those same statements before^ they passed 
proposition 13 or has proposition 13 had a devastating effect on 
those programs? 

Mr. Polk. Yes, it has. I am glad you raised that question. Propo- 
sition 13 has had a tremendous effect on those programs £ind the 
proposal of the administration to place severe limitation on private 
sponsors of some food programs will be even further devastating. 

The result of proposition 13 was the immediate closure of public 
schools during the summer months in San Francisco and in the 
State of California. Like many other States, one-third of California 
public school children attended school prior to 1978 in the public 
schools during the summer, which is a substantial number. ! found 
no other State with that high percentage of students. The result of 
those school closures was to eliminate sponsors that theretofore 
served approximately 60 percent of the children who participated 
in the summer school program. It, therefore, behooved advocates 
for the expansion of the program, as well as the State of California, 
to scramble to identify private nonprofit sponsors who had not 
been injured by the decrease in local tax funds available to fund 
their programs. The result was a large number of nonprofit organi- 
zations such as Community Action Agency and church groups 
sought to sponsor a program and have been doing so over the last 2 
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years now with some success, and will continue to do so this 
summer. However, if there is a limitation or a restriction imposed 
on their ability, it is simply by virtue of there being no private 
nonprofit organizations to contract with the private vendors to 
provide those meals and they will be unable to meet the needs of 
the children, just as the schools no longer do because they are now 
closed. 

I believe a restriction imposed on the use of the private vendors 
by private nonprofit organizations would really be disastrous, par- 
ticularly in California urban areas. In a way, the restriction is 
somewhat irrational, also, I am sure the Senator noted that no 
such restriction is jput on public sponsors. So a local police depart- 
ment, for instance, could be the sponsor of the program, providing 
meals to 200,000 children in a city, and enter into a contract with, 
let's say, the Gummy Food Management Co, and provide those 
meals, where across the street a community action agency with 
commitment to serving the poor and the ability to provide those 
meals could not enter into the same contract, so rather than an 
effort to correct a problem which we all admitted existed in 1976, 
there seems to be an effort, essentially, to throw the baby out with 
the bath water, without really thinking about the solution to the 
problem. 

Senator Dole. Let me ask this question: I think it has already 
been addressed, in part. The administration proposal is that a State 
that loses its school lunch receive reimbursement from the State 
that did not administer the summer and child care program, I 
think you already expressed your views on that. I think the ques- 
tion is would the effect be any different if Congress just simply 
mandated that the States must run the programs in order to get 
reimbursed. That would be a little different, although the effect 
would be the same. 

Mr. CiMAROSA, I think the effect would be the same. The issue 
would be the reason why the States gave the program back in the 
first place. Unless something is done to address that, we will find 
ourselves in the situation where the States will take over the 
program because they have to and do an absolutely lousy job in 
running it, and then the children will be on the streets. You can ^t 
force people to do something they can't do, especially when they 
look bad in the process. 

In New York it is a question of how much will it take to run the 
program, and the reimbursement received in the past were not 
sufficient to run the program. This is a very difficult program to 
manage, no question about it. 

Senator Dole. Do you have the same view? 

Mr, Polk, Yes, Senator, I think we need to look at some of the 
reasons the States have abandoned the program. However, I have 
some philosophical problem with holding the school lunch program 
hostage or for ransom in order to induce the States to administer 
the child care and summer food program. I think we have seen 
some rather bizarre things happen over the last few years and it 
would not shock me a whole lot for a few States to say well, in that 
event, we will no longer offer the school lunch program. I think 
sometimes those kind of inducements, or perhaps what might be 
called negative reenforcement, are effective, but you have to look 
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at, perhaps, some of the things other than human services. Perhaps 
this might be recommending that revenue funds and highway 
funds be withheld from those States that withdraw the food pro- 
grams for children. 

Senator Dole. They tried that on the speed limit, I think. 

Mr. Polk* And to a great extent it has worked. 

Senator Dole. I appreciate very much your statement. 

Do you have a written statement? 

Mr. Polk, No, I do not. I did not know until Monday that I would 
testify. I will prepare a written statement and, hopefully, include 
some of my remarks. 

Senator Dole. That will be made a part of the record. 

Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair.] 
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Statement of Hon. Carol Tucker Foreman, Assistant Secretary for Food 
AND Consumer Services, U.S. Department of Agriculture 

X Mr, Chairman and members of the committee: I am pleased to be here today to 
discuss the 1981 budget for the Food and Nutrition Service and urge promptpassage 
of the Administration's proposed child nutrition legislation transmitted to Congress 
on March 10 and revised by our letter of April 4, 

In light of spiraling inflation and increased unemployment, we have, over a 
period of months, reassessed the financial needs of our food assistance programs for 
1981. These economic conditions are driving up the costs of the food programs. Food 
price inflation alone (projected to be 9-10 percent in 1981) accounts for over $1-3 
billion in the FNS budget. 

The Administration is determined to reduce the Federal budget deficit as part of 
the overall effort to control inflation. The Department's revised budget for food 
assistance proposed reductioni', in a number of programs, including food stamps, 
school lunch, summer feeding and special milk« which produce a savings totalling 
over $1.3 billion. 

• . WIC ■ ■-. ■ , ■ ^ 

Recognizing that the WIC Program is quite cost effective* the 1981 January 
budget contains a substantial increiise for theiWIC Program, Several recent studies 
have demonstrated the value of this prograni. A study conducted at the Harvard 
School of Public Health in four WIC projects in Massachusetts found that the 
incidence of low-birth weight among infants whose mothers participated in the WIC 
Program during the prenatal period yvas markedly less than among infants whose 
motners, although eligible, did not participate in the program. This reduction in 
incidence of low-birth weight led to lower hospitalization costs. The study estimated 
that each dollar spent in the prenatal components of the WIC Program resulted in a 
three dollar reduction in hospitalization costs, since the number of low-birth weight 
infants who had to be hospitalized was significantly reduced. 

Meanwhile, a study conducted by the Waterbury* Connecticut Heeilth Department 
in conjunction with Yale Medical School, found substantial reductions in infant 
mortality rates among WIC participants as opposed to persons in control groups. 

Although there are demonstrated benefits of the WIC Pr(^am» many counties 
across the United States have ^ no \^C Program, Where the program is available, 
some women and infants who could benefit from participation are not accepted due 
to funding limitations. The increase in the fiscal year 1981 budget for the WIC 
Program of $132 million will help meet those needs. 

The Administration is proposing legislation to extend the WIC authorization 
through 1983, I should note that we are not now asking the Congress to increase the 
WIC authorization ceiling for fiscal year 1981, The revised budget requests $900 
million for WIC in 1981, rather than the $946 million- in the Administration's 
January budget, $900 million is the current authorization ceiling. * 

Proposals to make reductions in other child nutrition programs, which I will now 
detail, were formulated in conjunction with the President's decision to sign Public 
Law 95-627, and thereby expand the WIC Program, 

REIMBURSEMENT FOR PAI0 SCHOOL LUNCHES 

Like last year, the Department is proposing to reduce by five cents the federal 
subsidy for students from families who iare not eligible for free and reduced . price 
meals. Those are families of 4 , with an annual ^^^^:m 

However, there is one significant difference between this year's proposal and last 
year's. Currently i>aid lunches comprise 56 percent of all school lunches; Our new 
proposal will provide that if paid lunches fall to 50 percent or less of all school 
lunches in any school year; the five cent reduction would be rescinded. 

Studies indicate that the five cent neduction would result in only about a four 
percent reduction in participation by paying students. The Congressional Budget 
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Ofilce has arrived at a similar estimate and the GAO has noted that these estimates 
appear "to be based on reasonably conclusive analysis". However, our new proposal 
ensures that if the impact of the five-cent reduction would be substantially greater, 
then the reduction would be cancelled. We do not intend to jeopardize the operation 
of an effective lunch program. «. 4- r i- rr 

Under current legislation, the five-cent reduction would affect families ot lour 
with incomes over $15,800 a year during the 1980-81 school year. (When combmed 
with other proposals we are offering, families of four with incomes over :i>lo,ObU 

would be affected.) . . , ' a ■ oo *. • u 

The current level of support for all lunches under section 4 is dJ.oO cents in cash 
and commodities. Under our proposal the subsidy for students from upper and 
middle income families would drop a few cents next year to 31.4 cents instead of 
increasing to 36.4 cents. There would be no decrease in the per meal commodity 
support In fact, it should be pkjinted out that the Department is expected to 
increase its commodity support to the States. Under our policy of donatmg 'bonus 
commodities to States above and beyond the commodity support levels required by 
law, the Department expects to provide $80 million extra in commodities in 1981. 

The result of our proposal would likely be an increase of about a nickel in the 
price charged to paying students. This means that middle and upper income fami- 
lies would have to pay about $9 more per year for lunches at school. This provision 
alone reduces federal expenditures by $158.2 million per year. Federal school meal 
support for these non-needy students would still continue to be over $750 million 
per year. . , . ^ j i / 

We believe that the small percentage of middle and upper income students who 
cease to purchase school lunch would gehen^lly either purchase food a la carte or 
bring a bag lunch from home. Studies conducted by tf|© Congressional Budget Office 
indicate that the five cent reduction would not have any significant adverse impact 
on the nutritional status of these students. 

REVISIONS IN ELIGIBILITY LIMITS FOR FREE AND REDUCED PRICE MEALS 

This proposal is unchanged from Igkst year Currently, the eligibility limit for free 
meals is V^^ peri^^ht of tha poverty lihe, while the reduced-price eligibility hmit is 
195 pet^ent of the poverty line. As of July 1, 1980, families of four will remain 
^itrible for reduced-price school lunches at only 10 cents a lunch (and will receive a 
federal subsidy of over $1 per lunch) if their incomes are as high as $15,800 per 
year. Families of four will be eligible for free meals if their incomes fall below 
$10,000 per year. , , /.r,^ . 

Our proposal will set the reduced-price income level at 17d percent of the poverty 
litie (where it stood until enactment of |»ublic Law 94-105 in 1975) plus a standard 
deduction, and set the free meal income limit at 100 percent of the poverty line plus 
a standard deduction. The result is that the reduced price income limit will stand at 
about $15 000 instead of $15,800. The free meal income limit will stand at about 
$9 000 rather than $10,000. Families in the $9,000— $10,000 income bracket will be 
eligible for only a slightly reduced benefit— a 10 cent lunch instaad of a free one. 

These modest adjustments provide a total savings of $196.6 million. Most of the 
savings come from lowering the free meal income limit. It is important to reiterate 
that all students losing eligibility for free meals will qualify for reduced price meals 
instead. 

MEAL SUBSIDIES 

School lunch, school breakfast and child care food program meal subsidies are 
currently adjusted semiannually to reflect changes in the consumer price index for 
aU urban consumers. In keeping with the government wide effort to reduce infiation 
are proposing that future adjustments to meal subsidies for these programs be 
made on an annual basis. An annual adjustment of the meal subsidies to these rate- 
would be made each July 1 and would be applicable to the entire school year. An 
annual adjustment somewhat simplifies program administration by eliminating^ the 
mid-year change in rates provide^d to schools and institutions. The elimination of the 
January 1 rate adjustment will save an estimated $75 million in fiscal year 1981: It 
should be noted that the changes from semi-annual to annual adjustment are also 
being proposed by the administration for other programs, notably/ federal employee 
retirement programs. 

SUMMER FEEDING 

We are also proposing legislation to strengthen the management of the summer 
food program. Of all FNS programs, the summer program has had the most trouble 
from waste and fraud by local operators. Over the past three years we have 
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fn'^MSTA'^f-^,**^!?*^??'^ administrative controls at all levels which has also resulted 
in suDstantiai reductions in annual program expenditures. 

One measure of tighter administration is that program costs totalled over $140 
Sa^fed summ^'/r r:^^^"" budget of thi Ford Adminfstration antici- 

Pni Vears n^«„?t! "® '='*r^ ?"'n"^°" "^cal year 1978 and more in succeed- 

Wl^lo^nrmiKin^caTy^^^^ '^''"'"^ ^^^^ 

r^Jt^^c tt'if'^' r^^ Congress of the Inspector General of USDA 

pomt regarding management improvement, expressing "cautious 
u I most serious abuses of the program are declining '* 

_ Nevertheless, significant problems still remain. Audits conducted by the Inspector 
General show that a significant number of meals for which we are billed by private 
contracted with private vendors are excess or ineligible meals, 
»fl^»3 o/'of ^"Ju^^*^^ "^^"^y children. Therefore, we are proposing amendments 
aimed at strengthening management of the summer food program 

f h^i^ic. '^i^''^ *° ^^i*^*'?'^** from participation in the summer program 

^ J""'^^'^ sponsors which purchase meals from commerical food se%ice 
management companies. Some of the problems consistently found by the Office of 
witE^rJJLrf '^^"r*^'".2" private sponsors, generally in big cities, who contract 

wit^ delivery of meals. Unfortunately, the errors and waste 

involving such sponsors__run into substantial sums of money. The Department be- 
lieves the eltmmation of these large agencies from program participation will sie- 
nificantly reduce this misuse of funds. All public sponsors, schoofsf and p^^ 
^'^n «5!i;Tin^ prepare their own meals could continue to participate in the pro-am! 
«,hrJ ^»^l; * ^ proposal would permit small and medium size private sponsors 
Who obtain means from food service management companies to continue to partici- 

^^"l^^i^^^ Siwisore serving primarily migrant children, and those which 
^. of 1.500 children daily at not more than 15 sites would retain 
their eligibility. The problems of fraud an^d abuse endemic to lar^r priC^te spon^^^^ 
have not characterized operations of this size where tight management and control 

^r».o'?«r! achieved. As a result, nearly 70 percent of the private sponsors who 

purchas*! meals from private vendors would be unaffected. • 
tA^.^'^^r^^t^''^ feeding change would limit the number of meals served per day 
to two— luicn, and either breakfast or a snack— except in camos and nroerams 

the service I. rovided by the school lunch and breakfast programs when school is out 
I'lT^fs^^^^^^ ^ """^ really a need ?or ^a thfrd' mealf^^ the 

schools generally provide no more than two meals during the school vear In 
f^"^^ General has found the incideLfofwa^te and abuse 

to be greater in those programs with multiple meal services. 

^ Qur summer f^ proposal requires States to conduct outreach in areas with 
high^concentration of low income families. This should result in increase availS^ 
ity^of services in those areas where needy children are concentrated availaoil 
Ihis legislation also provides additional state administrative expense funds to 
assist states in the operation of the Summer Food Service Program. These new 
r ff^ant of $30,000. separate funding for the conduct of audits, 

and additional funds provided by the Secretary on a case by case be^to la«re 
agencies when the need for such funds is fully justified^ ^ ^ ^ ^^"^^^ ^ ■ 
Our legislative proposals for summer feeding would save about $45 million. 



SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM 



4^u^f^^--* .Department proposed to end the special milk program in schools 

save Cv^'sW '"ir^^ ^^^^"^^ 1""^^ 7..^^^?^^^"^ pr^^ram. Such a pfo^ai wo^^^^ 
save x)ver $140 million m fiscal year 1981. This year's proposal is different It is a 
scaled-down proposal to modify the special milk'^subsidy iLel^. Our new p^ 

morp a single school, and would achieve a 

more modest savings of $55 million. - 

c^J^I K"^^^ "^^^"^ ^fi the special mjlk subsidy at five cents per half-pint in 
schools that also offer milk as part of the school lunch or breakfast programs. This 
fiveH:ent subsidy would apply only to children who are not poor Children 

"^"ili-l ^ ^^'^^^^ ^--^ mUk, and schools w^ld co^Le to b^ 
subsidized at higher rates for free milk. continue to oe 

Currently the subsidy for milk served to no n -poor children is 7.75 cents per half- 
pint.^and^due to aji automatic indexing prov^^^ of current law; it is expected to 
I'^r^J'^'^'u^'^^ ^^^^^ y^^^ --^i^cing this subsidy to 5 c^tS our 

^7^^Z'L^f^^^^ ^^"^^f^ children who do not buy the school lunch to pay 

a lew pennies tor more milk. *^ 
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Th. raininial im.act on the da„-y industry o(. this prop^^^^^^^ 

onset by t^he growtk in ^^^^^J^,^ S u^lls o'er one half^of the WIC 

a substantial increase in WIC lunding °ver ijou cheese* 

foods are directly related to the dairy industrv I i^e , milk a^^ ^^^^^^ 

In arriving at these decisions, pa^eful consideration was g ^^^^ 
economic impacts upon famihes '"^ol^'^'^;, Jj?^^^^ '^''"'^vom^^^^ in the 

the health and nutritional >mP"'^s, °f J«,^f^^^^^^^ and upper 

WIC Program are far m excess of those achievea d> buobiajiitiB lunch 
SJome sIhooUunches at 36 fents per lunch rtr 

we are proposing by subsidizing milk purchased by .j^j^ y^^-^^ f^^^. and 

rather than 5 cents per half-pint, and by keeping ineKf'B J 
leduced-price meals at current levels that approach $10,000 a year. 

STATE ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE FUNDS 

We are proposing to extend the provision of^^^^^^^ 

for three years, thus <^°;^tmmng to provide S^^^^ ^ sanction against a 

Also we are proposing to give the Secretary auinor y ^ ^ Programs. In 

State which fails to properly administer the^ General 

program requirement. This provision 'O'" q'oq w we believe it should also be 

AfT,?irulture Appropriations Act for fiscal year put we j"^^. r>irnmit« 

^embSdTn legislation. A similar provision was passed by this Commit 

tee last year as part of H.R. 4136. 

DIRECT FEDERAL OPERATION OF PROGRAM 

^^^^ 

administer Child Nutrition Programs is outlined below: S.au. 
National School Lunch, School Breakfast and Special Milk Programs in pri- 

NaTonll'^sSoorLunchPVo^^^^^ P""- t 

grams in public residential chUd care institution^^^^^ 

Nlt^onal School Lunch. School Breakfast and Special MOk Programs m pri 

vate residential child care institutions 4 

Nutrition Education and Training Program m private schools. 

Summer Food Service Program. -.• ■ ■■ " ' ■ 14 

Child Care Food Program • ■ 

We are proposing that the Secretary no longer -^nrnmster the Su^^^^^^^^ 

ISr1t^ t^o'^i)iS;%^;rsC^^f7o'^d:^p%Yia?S program in private 

creased the management requirements for the^""^^^^^^ StetS have turned the 

country on 3 months notice. ' ,.„i:t„ ar-nnnntahilitv and controlled expan- 

It is impossible to tamtam pi ogram quahty.^accoun^^^ live and 
sion when Pfograjps are admmistered^not^by^the Sta^^^^^ 

the sponsoring^Ot-gan.zatipnP ar 2 located.^ bu^^^^ to conduct direct 

distant from the ^tes involvec - The Fede ^^^.^^^ ^^^^ 

program operation .is. "o^ .'^'^S.^ ^T^^^^h an^^^ We believe that the 
> direct Federal admimstration is ^?^«PP'^°Pj;^*durinrthe 9 m^^ school year can 

^^^^^ T^^^^^^ 

: Se"r' iJhnfSldSrF^Saf '.".^rf-e .h. s'™„.. Food 
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to drop the program in favor of direct Federal administration has had two effects. 
First* (Federal) agency personnel who could be reviewing all State operations, moni- 
toring and providing technical assistance are instead assigned to run the program. 
Second, on more than one occasion the threat to drop out of the program has been 
used as a powerful weapon to resist taking effective corrective action on dericiencies. 
It is imperative that direct program administration be recognized as a State 

responsibility." . o. i_ i t u j 

We are therefore proposing that in order to receive National ochool J-uncn lunds 
under sections 4 and 11 of the National School Lunch Act, States shall assume 
administration of the Summer Food Service and Child Care Food Programs, The 
legislation emphasizes that the programs need not be administered by the btate 
education agency, but that States should choose the proper focus of responsibility 
for these two programs within the overall context of the State s health, education, 
social, and recreational services to children. After October 1, 1981, the Secretary 
would not be authorized to operate the summer food service program or child care 
food program. States with biennial legislative sessions would receive an extension 

^Othei^provisions in our proposed legislation will facilitate State efforts to operate 
these programs. Our proposal to eliminate from the summer program those private 
sponsors that purchase meals from food service management companies will stream- 
line the administration of the program, and make it easier for States to run. Our 
proposals to increase State administrative expenses for the Summer Food Program 
will provide more resources for program management. Moreover^ with the increased 
emphasis on public sponsorship of summer food programs, it is essential that States 
use their existing networks of child nutrition program cooperators to expand the 
participation of public sponsors, such as schools, in the program, » • • 

The Child Care Food Program would also be strengthened by btate administra- 
tion The majority of States already establish standards for licensing child care 
centers, and State administration of the Child Care Food Program would result in 
greater uniformity and consistency in child care services within a State, In addition, 
several months ago we increased the portion of State administrative expense funds 
allocated to administer Child Care Food Programs. . , 

Direct operation of the Child Care and Summer Programs is a burden we can no 
longer sustain. Federal employment ceilings have continued to decline while pro- 
gram funds and State administrative funds have steadily increased. The responsibil- 
ity for delivering basic nutrition services to children must be returned to the States, 
where it belongs. 

PAPERWORK REDUCTION AND ADMINISTRATIVE SIMPLIFICATIONS 

The Department is seeking methods to reduce the administrative burden on State 
agencies while assuring accountable management of all food programs. Several 
provisions in this legislative proposal help achieve this goal. 

First, we recommend that all State Administrative Expense Funds be available to 
States for use as needed in meeting the cost of administration of the School Lunch 
and the other Child Nutrition Programs. Currently, the law requires States to use a 
specific amount of administrative funds for the school food programs, another 
specific amount for the summer food programs, and another amount for the child 
care food programs. States are given only limited ability to move administrative 
funds from one urogram area to another. The result is that States cannot target 
their resources where they are most needed, and may have unused funds in one 
area» while havmg insufficient resources in another. In addition, there is a signifi- 
cant paperwork burden in accounting for the allocation of resources among each of 
the child nutrition programs. Our proposal would provide administrative funds to 
States in a lump sum and permit the States to allocate resources where the need is 
greatest. States would no longer be required to direct interchangeable s^ff talent 
solely to a specific program. This will reduce paperwork while allowing States the 
flexibility to develop staff resources for several programs and when necessary, 
retarget those resources to problem areas without the fear of being unable to 
account for fund usage in a given program. This is consistent with our goal to 
improve the quality and integrity of State program administration, and is identical 
to a provision approved by the Committee last year as part of H.R. 4136. , 
Another reduction in paperwork would be accomplished through our proposed 
elimination of the statutory requirement that State plans for use of staff adminis- 
trative expense funds include Ktaffing patterns for personnel below the State level. 
With over 95,000 schools participarting in the School Programs, this single change 
will result in a substantial reduction in burden, ^ t . 

Papcjrwork can also be simplified by eliminating the need for schools to account 
separately for the cost of the School Lunch and School Breakfast Programs, If the 
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costs of both programs can be accounted for and paid in one process, rather than 
altoca ting costs among each program and documenting those costs separately for 
each program^ administrative burdens can be eased. A provision of Public Law 95- 
627 designed to accomplish this goal was ii advertently drafted in a fashion that has 
precluded its suggested implementation. Our proposal would redraft this provision 
to accomplish its original intent. 

Finally, the use of a standard deduction, in determining family income, rather 
than the current, more cumbersome itemized deductiona. will reduce the time and 
work involved in certifying children for free and reduced price meals. Presently, 
four separate, itemized deductions are in use. 

CONTINUATION OF THE NUTRITION EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAM AND FOOD 
SERVICE EQUIPMENT ASSISTANCE RESERVE 

The Department is proposing that the Nutrition Education and Training Program 
(NET) Je extended for three years. We believe that NET can provide children with 
better learning opportunities regarding food and nutrition. We are currently con- 
ducting a multi-year evaulation of the program to determine its strengths and 
weaknesses, and how it can be made more effective. We believe the authorization 
ought to be extended. 

The Department is also recommending that the reserve clause of the Food Service 
Equipment provisions of the Child Nutrition Act be extended for three years. There 
are still schools throughout the nation that need funding to help initiate school 
lunch and breakfast programs. The assistance provided through the reserve clause 
of the Food Service Equipment provisions can assist these schools in starting these 
feeding programs. 

APPENDIX, USDA-FNS— REGIONAL OFFICE ADMINISTERED PROGRAMS 



Pfivate schools* 


Residiential child care institutions ' 
Public Private 


Summer programs 


Ctiild caie food 
program 


Nutrition educatiork 
and training 


Alabama 


Missouri 


Alabama 


Alaska 


Arkansas 


Colorado 


Arkansas 


Nebraska 


Arkansas 


Arkansas 


Colorado 


Georgia 


Coiora{jo 


North Dakota 


Georgia 


California 


Georgia 


North Dakota 


Delaware 


Oregon 


Hawaii 


Georgia 


Hawaii 


South Dakota 


Hawaii 


South Carolina 


Maine 


Hawaii 


Missouri 




Maine 


Texas 


Missouri 


Iowa 


Nebraska 




Nebraska 


Washington 


Nebraska 


Kansas 


New Mexico 




North Dakota 




North Dakota 


Michigan 


New York 




South Dakota 




South Carolina 


Minnesota 


North Dakota 




Tennessee 




Tennessee 
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Oregon 




Texas 




Texas 


Nebraska 


South Carolina 




Vifginia 




Virginia 


New Mexico 


Tennessee 




Washington 




Washington 


New York 


Virginia 










North Dakota 


Washington ; 










Oregon 










South Carolina 












Tennessee 












Trust Territory 












Virginia 












Washington 












Wyoming 







' Includes 5Chod funch. school breekfasl, and special milk programs. 



Statement OF Dorothy L. CALLAHA^f, R.D., State Coordinator, Nutrition Educa- 
tion AND Training Program, National NET Liaison Officer, Massachusetts 
Department of Education, Bureau of Nutrition Education and School Food 
Services, Boston, Mass 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: My name is Mrs. Dorothy Calla- 
han. I am the State Coordinator for the Nutrition Education and Training Program 
in Massachusetts and the National Liaison Officer for State Coordinators of this 
program throughout the country. I am in Washington, today, speaking on behalf of 
all State Coordinators to request your continued support of the Nutrition Education 
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and Training Program under Section 19 of Public Law 95-1G6. We sincerely urge 
that this legislation be reauthorized, without change, for at least another three 
years. This would extend funding through fiscal year 1983, 

I have a personal interest in this legislation. I was a member of the original task 
force assemWed by you, Mr. Chairman, to make recommendations for a law autho- 
rizing nutrition education in our schools. As a registered dietitian and a certified 
teacher of health education, I am aware of the critical need to improve the nutri- 
tional well-be;ing of children. As a nutrition education specialist with the State 
Department of Education for ten years and a food service director of a multiple 
school system for fifteen years, I know that the Child Nutrition Programs represent 
an ideal vehicle for improving the eating habits of our students. 

I could tell you of many exciting nutrition education activities occurring in 
classrooms throughout the nation— learning experiences with p>ositive results. How- 
ever, I have been told that the Committee believes that nutrition education in the 
classroom has been well documented and that it is interested in how the Nutrition 
Education and Training Program is affecting food service programs. Therefore, I 
will address my remarks to this aspect of the law and will try to convey the 
sentiments of the many State Coordinators, local coordinators and project directors, 
federal agents, and other interested people and groups who provided me with slides 
and suggestions for my testimony today, (A bibliography of their names is attached.) 
In our conversations and communications^ we agreed that the Nutrition Education 
and Training Program fmpacts on Child Nutrition Programs in at least five major 
ways, 

TRAINING CAFETERIA PERSONNEL 

The law requires that food service personnel be instructed *'in the principles and 
practices of food service management, I do not know of a single participating state 
who has not implemented this training. For some states, sucn as Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, Section 19 funding provided the first real in-depth opportunity for 
reaching personnel; for other states, such as Massachusetts, training efforts could be 
expanded. 

Methods of training have been varied and innovative. North Dakota has imple- 
mented a correspondence course; Indiana is promoting **Grass Roots/' a slide/tape 
self-instructional package; Louisiana and New Hampshire are teaching food service 
managers to be the "trainers" back in their communities, Ohio has established 
Nutrition Education Centers at twelve state universities, each staffed with a coordi- 
nator who must conduct twenty workshops within a specific region, Massachusetts 
has teams providing on-site training in schools and also is operating a central 
training kitchen. New Hampshire is cooperating with a kitchen and classroom on 
wheels which travels throughout the state. Many states are developing manuals, 
films, and video tapes which can be (luplicated and shared. 

IMPROVING self-esteem/image 

All of the State Coordinators asked me to stress that an essential objective of 
their nutrition education and training is to raise the self-esteem and image of school 
food service personnel. Food service staff must recognize their contribution to the 
educational program and to participate as members of the educational team. Coor- 
dinators are promoting this goal through meetings, training materials, and informa- 
tive newsletters distributed on a regular basis. 

Professionalism is being promoted by cooperating with the American School Food 
Service Association Certification and the American Dietetic Association Continuing 
Education Hour Programs, Some workshops and courses provide undergraduate or 
graduate credit, Rhode Island conducts an incentive training program, with a salary 
increment awarded when three credits have been earned. 

Self-image is also increased through a team approach at workshops. This fosters 
understanding between teachers and food service personnel as well as coordinating 
cafeteria and classroom efforts. California, Oregon, Hawaii, Nebraska, Louisiana, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Ohio, West Virginia, New York, Maine — in fact, all participating 
states indicated team teaching was a high priority with positive results. One work- 
shop leader in Massachusetts commented, ''This seems to be the first time that 
teachers and school food service workers in this community have communicated!" 

Raising the status of Child Nutrition Programs is being implemented with stu- 
dents through active Youth Advisory Councils; with parents, through newsletters, 
workshops, ^advisory councils, PT A nights, family davs at school, and volunteers in 
the cafeteria; and with the community, through Ty shows and public service an- 
nouncements/ radio talk shows, and newspaper articles* I wish that I could share 
with you the myriad of pictures and newspaper clipping that have been mailed to 
me during the past week. 
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IMPKOVK CAFETERIA ENVIRONMENT 

Many of the projects supported by Section 19 money are helping to make the 
cafeteria a more pleasant place in which to eat. In Oklahoma, the students were 
allowed to redecorate the cafeteria. Perhaps the color scheme did not please adults, 
but it suited the kids. In Lauderdale County, Mississippi, the school painted murals 
and made hanging mobiles to improve the cafeteria atmosphere; in Rutherford and 
Chattanooga C5)unties, Tennessee, students developed posters on nutrition and the 
food service program to decorate the cafeterias; in Oklahoma, parents made nutri- 
tion posters to decorate the school cooridors as well as the cafeteria. In Oregon, 
students work with the food service staff to personalize the cafeteria. A new name 
has been adopted. The Pirate's Plank, and Paulettes Buns (a school-baked whole 
wheat hamburger roll) has become a menu favorite. 

The Massachusetts' survey of 80,000 public school children listed the many com- 
plaints concerning cafeteria environment— too long to wait, no time to eat, no place 
to sit, too much noise and confusion. Section 19 monies are being used to alleviate 
some of these problems. r- . 

Provincetown, Massachusetts, for example^ has instituted family-style feeding. 
The principal and teachers eat with the children; parents volunteer their services 
during lunch. The children set the tables, serve the food, and perform clean-up 
duties. A quiet reading or drawing time follows the meal service. A parent wrote to 
me, "The family-style lunch has been an education for me! Children can do their 
share, clean up after themselves willingly, and help each other when problems 
arise. It is a delight to experience. Thank you for helping to make it possible! My 
hope is that many programs of this nature will be possible in the future. ' 

A change to family-style feeding by a Trotwood-Madison District school in Ohio 
not only improved the cafeteria environment but also resulted in a 50 percent 
decrease in plate waste. This same school rescheduled recess to before lunch and 
believes that the children eat better, with no drowsiness in the afternoon. At the 
Loring School, Sudbury, Massachusetts, the principal reports that the "recess before 
lunch experiment" has the children eating more and better lunches now that they 
are not rushing out to the playground. Also, food waste has all but disappeared as a 
retrult of the innovation. Other schools in Massachusetts agree that when playtime 
is t^?fore lunch more children participate, there is less plate waste, and fewer 
child:'en appear in the health room with stomach upsets. 
■* . ■ 

IMPROVED MENU QUALITY 

Improving menu quality to increase participation and decrease plate waste is 
another priority of projects funded under Section 19. You are aware, Mr, Chairman, 
that the Congress and other groups throughout the country have expressed great 
concern in these areas, too. 

Federal, state, and local surveys demonstrate that vegetable acceptance is a major 
problem. Massachusetts studies show that almost 50 percent of the students eat less 
than the recommended servings of fruits and vegetables needed to supply the 
essential nutrients and that much of the vegetable served on the lunch is returned 
to the dish room window. ,i . 

For these reasons. Massachusetts made increased vegetable/ fruit consumption a 
priority for Fiscal Year 1980 monies. Sixteen mini grants addressmg these issues 
will be awarded. Resource materials relating to this priority, including cafeteria and 
classroom training films, are available at six regional centers for loan to local 
educational agencies. ^ , . 

Following the lead of fast food restaurants, the promotion of salad bars m school 
cafeterias has become a national effort. They are not limited to just the older 
students. West Virginia has a salad bar in a child care center; the Norwei I Public 
Schools in Massachusetts reaches all children in grades one through twelve. The 
food service director in No rwe 11 reports a 15 percent increase in participation sinc^ 
installing salad bars. Eighty percent of the children choose salad over hot vegetables 
for the school lunch— and the garbage pail is nearly empty. His plans for building 
and operaUng low cost salad bars are being disseminated throughout Massachusetts. 

Other efforts to improve menu quality include training of personnel in prepara- 
tion, serving, and merchandising. Schools are encouraged to serve more fresh fruits 
and to display them prominently on the counter >Two satellite schools in Flint, 
Michigan changed from prepackaged meals to bulk service and report that children 
are eating better and are cutting down on waste. 

PROMOTING A t^EARNlNG 3LABORATORY 

Public Law 95-166 states that the school food service program shall be used as a 
learning laboratory and State Coordinators are making every effort to make this 
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happen. A principal in West Virginia says that the nutrition project has been the 
best vehicle for establishing rapport and correlation between the classroom and 
cafeteria. 

A manager in Shreveport, Louisiana, has developed her own puppet show for 
lower elementary grades; a math class in Oklahoma made a study of milk consump- 
tion in the cafeteria to reduce waste; students in Medford, Oregon^ wrote the grant 
proposal that includes working with the head cook on menu review, taste testing, 
and the operation of a non-cooked, no-cleanup breakfast program. ^ 

Fifth grade students in Natick, Massachusetts developed, conducted, and analyzed 
a lunch survey; children in New York participated in a Food, Fitness, and Fun 
program— a weight control program that included lowered calorie lunches served in 
the cafeteria. Students in Hawaii cbriducted a one-week campaign to decrease plate 
waste. They studied the amount of money lost, made posters, published newsletters, 
made announcements on the school intercom— and decreased plate waste by 42 
percent. i_ r ^ 

The school nurse in Gulfport, Mississippi set up a nutrition booth in the cafeteria 
were children can ask questions and pick up nutrition messages as they go through 
the line. Students in Rutherford County/ Tennessee are taken to the local supermar- 
ket by the school lunch manager and teacher; in Chattanooga County, they visit the 
school kitt 'ien for baking demonstrations. \r i_ 

Students in New York participated in international foods: A Culinary View of the 
Olympics — studying about each cou?itry in the classroom followed by a typical 
dinner in the cafeteria. Ethnic dayii in Provincetown, Massachusetts allowed school 
children the opportunity to help cook in the kitchen. Louisiana elementary school 
children, with the help of teachers and parents, are planting a one-half-acre garden. 
The harvest will be used in the school lunch. Similar projects will occur in Massa- 
chusetts using existing school greenhouses. 



Does nutrition education make a diiference? A 1978-79 California evaluation 
showed that project participants had a level of understanding of good nutrition 
which was 2l percent higher than nonparticipants. Their attitudes toward good 
nutrition improved by 11 percent; their food choices, by 15 percent Overall plate 
waste decreased by 26 percent. Similar results were reported from 1974-75 nutrition 
education projects in Nebraska and West Virginia. 

Although this program has been in effect less than two years, it has received the 
national recognition and endorsement of the council of chief State School Officers. 
In a position paper prepared this year, the Council is urging the continuation of the 
program, saying: "Despite its mod*%st level and scant history, the program has 
already begun to show that nutrition education may well make a substantial differ^ 
ence in how children think about their eating habits • * * Child nutrition programs 
of all sorts are preventive^ — that is, they help children learn and practice the good 
eating habits necessary to lifetime good health. In the school lunch program, chil* 
dren b^n to learn important good nutrition by practice; appropriate nutrition 
education can help children generalize these good habits to their own individual 

^^Therefore, on behalf of ail State Coordinators and other interested individuals and 
groups who have talked or written to me during the past week, I ask that you, Mr. 
Chairman, and the Committee consider the following requests: . v 

1. The reauthorization of Section 1*^ under Public Law SS-IGS, as originally 
efiocted.— The flexibility of this law is desirable since each State has its own nutri- 
tion needs and priorities. As we grow, successful jprpgrams will be disseminated and 
replicated. For example, Massachusetts is utilizing materials developed by New 
Hampshire; Boston is participating in the Nebraska Project which has a strong 
cafeteria component. , . ^ , 

2: Adequate funding of this legislation.—This is a difficult request m view of plans 
for a balanced budget, but it is essential if we are to realize full value from the 
money already expended. . . x- u • 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I wish to express my sincere appreciation for being 
allowed to give testimony to this Committee. I would like to stress the dedication of 
the Nutrition Education and Training Coordinators and their many hours of hard 
work. We ask that the Nutrition Education and Training Program have time to 
prove its effectiveness. 



NEEDS TO CONTINUE PROGRAM 
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Appendix A 

AN EXPLANATION OF THE CASH FLOW OF NET FUNDS THROUGH A STATE 

When the 95th Congress enacted the law, States were promised three years of 
funding to demonstrate that nutrition education and training could help to improve 
the eating habits of our youth. Chronologically, it would appear that the Program 
has been in effect for three years; in reality, there has been hardly more than one 
harried year of actual program implementation. 

President Carter did not sign the legislation until November 1977 — the second 
month of fiscal year 1978 guaranteed funding; guidelines for writing State Plans 
were not received until June, 1978 — the ninth month of fiscal year 1978 guaranteed 
monies were not approved until September 1978 — the twelfth and last month of 
fiscal year 1978, One year of guaranteed program funding had passed with only the 
federal government's approval to begin. 

However, even with approval, most States could not implement programs immedi- 
ately. Reaching the local populations in the manner designated by the law, and with 
fair competition, can be a six-month's procedure. In Massachusetts, for example, 
discretionary grants announced through Requests for Proposals in October of 1978 
could not be awarded until April 1, 1979, and full evaluation of these projects 
cannot be made until after June of 1980, 

Similar conditions exist in other States, In my conversations with Coordinators, 
they requested that I emphasize these issues to you. Most States could not approve 
programs with fiscal year 1978 funds before March of 1979, and many of these 
programs are not due to be completed until September of 1980, With the interrup- 
tions of summer vacations, actual teaching time using 1978 funding has been only 
one year or less. This time lag is repeated with fiscal years 1979 and 1980 monies. 
Most of the grants and contracts awarded this year will not be completed until at 
least September of 1981; therefore, the full evaluation of three years of Nutrition 
Education and Training funding cannot be made until after that time. 

This time lag also affected the expenditure of Section 19 monies. The recommend- 
ed fiscal year 1981 funding of 15 million dollars represents a decrease of more than 
40 percent from the original level. The reason being given for a budget cut is that 
States have not spent the money which was appropriated. It seems that of the 52 
million dollars appropriated, only 26 million has been drawn down. It is important 
to realize here that the appropriated money is obligated but cannot be drawn down 
until work is completed. 

These explanatory remarks are made to help you make a fair assessment of the 
Nutrition Education and Training Program under Public Law 95-166 through 
March 1980, They are not meant to denigrate the program or to infer that little is 
happening at the local level. From my testimony, which only touches the surface, 
you can see that many exciting and worthwhile activities are occuring in school 
feeding programs, \ 

Appendix B— Bibuography 

Individuals and agencies submitting slides, training data, and other information 
concerning the involvement of the Nutrition Education and Training Program with 
the Child Nutrition Program, (Other people are also providing help but will be too 
late to be included on this list,) 

Regional NET liaison officers 
Mid-Atlantic: Anita Ellis, State Coordinator, West Virginia, 
Mid-West: Mary Jo TuckWell, State Coordinator, Wisconsin, 
Mountain Plains: Eleanor Hunsley. State Coordinator, Iowa, 
New England: Louis Selnau, State Coordinator, Connecticut, 
Southeast' Linda Schmidt, State Coordinator, South Carolina, 
Southwest: Carolyn Trivette, State Coordinator, Louisiana, 
Western: Amanda Dew Mellinger, State Coordinator, California, 

U.S. Department of Agriculture ^ 

Directors, nutrition and technical services 
Mid-Atlantic: Dr. Bernard Brackfeld, 
Afirf-IVes^; Dr, Robert Dean. 
Mountain Plains: Ms. Esther Eicher, 
New England- Ms, Marie Lubeley. 
Soii^Aeo^i; Ms. Polly Miller, 
Southwest: Ms. Emma Nance, 
Western; Ms. Josephine BlU' 
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Regional NET coordinators 
A/idi-Wesf.- Dr. Lucille Stiles. 
New England: Ms, Noreen Waters. 
Southeast: Ms, Lanna Busman. 
Western: Ms. Mavis Buchholz. 

Other U.S. Department of Agriculture personnel. New England 
Jensen, Director, Information Services. 
Patricia Berkowitz, Information Services. 
California: Violet Roefs, NETP Education Consultant. 

Connecticut: Janina Czajkowski, principal investigator for NET; Vera Perrini, 
School Food Service, Newton; Ruth Remick, NET food service management consult- 
ant. 

Ashford Public Schools. Orange Public Schools. 

Bristo Public Schools. University of Connecticut. 

Newtown Public Schools. 
Idaho: Rebecca Swartz, NET State coordinator. 

Illinois: Tina Johnston, NET State coordinator; Emmerine Clarkstone, principal; 
Beth O Laughlin, NET consultant; Lois Ward, teacher— Medgar Evers Elementary 
School. 

_ Indiana: Iris Violet (Vi) Echelberger, NET State coordinator; Marilyn Schuchart, 
Food Service Management consultant.' 

Iowa: Janice Dumey, director of Food Service— Des Moines Public Schools. 

Louisiana: Archdiocese Schools; Caddo Parish Schools; Caldwell Parish Schools; 
Livingston Parish Schools; Louisiana Tech University; New Orleans Public Schools; 
St Joseph s Academy, Baton Rouge Diocese Schools; Union Parish Schools. 

Maine: Suisanne Bazihet, NET State coordinator; Eastern Maine Vocational Tech- 
nical Institute; Kennebec Valley Vocational Technical Institute; University of 
Maine, Farmington; University of Maine, Orono; Washington Valley Vocational 
Technical Institute. 

Massachusetts State Department of Education, Bureau of Nutrition Education 
and School Food Services: John C. Stalker, executive director; Thomas P. O'Heam, 
director. 



Nutrition education specialists 

Monya H. Geller 

Adele A. Avitabile 

Sydney Flu m 

Pauline Friedrichs 

Patricia Malloy 

DianeO'Neil 

M. Yvonne Pettiford 

Elizabeth-Anne Rogers 

Marguerite Savage 



Operational specialists 
Louise E. Watts 
Frances CuUen 
Elizabeth Waldron 
Marjorie Cowles 
Marie Eberle 
Martha Herlihy 
Sandra Holmes 
Mary Lou Moran 
Donna Psiaki 
Susan Santangelo 



Local education and grant personnel, school food service directors 



Nancy Brown 
Ruth Bohannon 
John Callahan 
Gloria Carritte 
Gloria Casale 
Margaret Cleary 
John Crafton 
Nancy Dearborn 
Sister Frances Eichhom 
Margaret Farley 
Lyn Fleming 
Maura Hen nigan 
Edgar Johnson 



Polly Komblith 
Joan Koziol 
Virginia Maxfleld 
Mary McCrensky 
Mary McLaughlin 
Florrie Paige 
Linda Piette 
Helaine Rockett . 
Patricia Sennott 
Photine Skandalis 
Duncan Stewart 
Lou Tardi 
Kathleen Zalucki 



Boston Public Schools 

fBrookline Public Schools 
XDover/Sherborn Public Schools 
iDracut Public Schools 
^Forward Services, Inc. 



Local educational and other agencies 



Nutrition Education and Food Manage- 
ment Institute 
Oakham Public Schools 
Peabody Public Schools 
Pro vincetown Public Schools 
Rocklend Public Schools 
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Hampshire Educational Collaborative Southwick Public Schools 

LaboSre Junior College ?,"'^''"''y<.^"''r?&^*'°°J„„ff« 

Natick Public Schools i^"r;*^i'p*^w -^&* 

New Salem/Wendell Schools Wakefield Public Schools 

Norwell Public Schools 
Michigan: Flint Public Schools. „ ^. ^ 

Minnesota: Barbara Kalina, NET State coordinator. , 
Mississippi: Gulfport Public Schools; Lauderdale County Schools. 
Nphraaka- Glenda Uhrmacher, NET State coordinator. vt * • 

nIw Hamp^Wr^Grete Rule/NCT State coordinator; Hannelore Dawson Nutri- 
tion at W^r^ Sylvia Marple, Nutrition at Work; Patricia McHale, Nutrition at 
M-FMliam &hools^Stratham Schools University of New Hampshire 

New York: Agnes Teske, NET State coordinator; Lea Bancroft regional Ntl 
coordTnator; BaXra Callahan, regional NET coordinator; Annette Hibler, regional 
NET coordinator, ^ ^ 

Swan, Food Service Director, Newark City School Distnct. 

University NET coordinators 

Linda Collins . 

Doris Cambruzzi Dr, Grace Napier 

Sharon Fischer Mary Overmeyer 

Carol Giesecke Pamela Price 

Local project and school food service directors 

Helen Burke gf.nise ^ockley 

Donna Phillips Wilma Wood 

Catherine Greider 

Local educational and other agencies 

Canal Winchester School Northmount Schools 

Cherry Valley Elementary School Piketon County Schools 
Corpus Christie School ni.trict 

Gallia County Schools Trotwood-Madison School Distnct 

Newark City Schools 

State universities 
Central State University of Cincinnati 

Cleveland State Umversity of Toledo 

Kent State S'^Wt'^^ University 

Ohio State Wright University 

"So^af te'^Jo Stewart, NET State coordinator; CentrM^^^^^ University; 

Broken Arrow Schools; Dfc' r Creek Elementary Schools; Prague Schools. 
Oregon: Len Tritsch, NE i State coordinator. ^ , 

Local educational personnel-John Campbell, Irene Marshall, Cecil Miller 

^U^^^S3o agencies-David Douglas, District; North Clackamas, District 
Phoenix, Talent District. ^.«m / j- * 

Rhode Island: Linden Northup, NET State coordinator. 

Tennessee: Chattanooga County Schools, Rutherford County Schools. 

Texas: Carolyn Klein, NET State coordinator. 

West Virginia: Parkersburg School, Martinsburg School. 

&fATEMENT OF GlENN A. EVERLY, DIRECTOR OF INSTRUCTION, TaYLOR CoUNTY 

Schools, Grafton, W. Va. 

Mr Chairman and members of the committee: My name is GJenn ^'^^''^Y^^^^^^^ 
aiTthe Director of Instructional Programs for the Taylor County Board of Educa 
t^n Grfi^^ Washington today to speak as a schoc 

'^MMtrlT io r^^^ continued suoport of the j/utrition Education an. 

Trjunlng Program under Section 19 of Public Law 
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As you consider this legislation, I would ask that you consider what has happened 
in many West Virginia Schools to date. After being contacted last Thursday to 
appear before this committee, I began immediately contacting local principals as 
well as other elementary and secondary principals from across the Stale of West 
Virginia who have been involved in the Nutrition Education Program, Specifically, I 
asked them if the NET program had made a difference in their school programs. 

At this time I would like to share their responses with you, Mr, Dan Mankins, 
principal of the Anna Jarvis Elementary School in Taylor County, stated that 
eighty-five per cent of his total staff, including specialists such as music, art, and 
physical education teachers, received the nutrition training and each of these indi- 
viduals is now involved in an on-going nutrition education program. Parents have 
been invited to participate in the program, A group of five parents are invited to 
meet each month with the head cook, several teachers and students to devise 
menus. Completed menus are sent home with each of the schools, 798 students to 
share with all parents. Special menus are encouraged from individual classrooms 
and each grade level submits a menu each month. 

Additionally, all non-food value items have been eliminated from snack sales 
Food items solicited from parents for classroom parties will be changed in the 1980- 
81 school term. Traditionally holiday parties have included the serving of cupcakes 
and kool-aid to each student Again, with the participation of a parent group, a 
nutritious snack foods list has been compiled and will be distributed to parents 
donating party foods next school year. 

Cooks were also included in the nutrition training program and this has resulted 
in added changes in the school lunch program. Less salts, sugars and starches are 
now found in the school menu. Cooks have been invited into classrooms to assist 
with nutrition activities and they have invited classes to visit the kitchen. 

Participation in the school food service program is up and plate waste is down 
During March, 1980, ninety^ne percent of the students ate lunch at school and 55 
percent had breakfast. Statistical data has not been completed relative to plate 
waste, but the school cafeteria personnel indicate that it has been greatly reduced 

Dennis Cromwell, principal of the Flemington Elementary School in Taylor 
County, reports that subsequent to the completion of the nutrition training program 
at his school he has observed an increased frequency of classroom activities relating 
to nutrition. The materials provided by the state department were enthusiastically 
received by students and staff. Children are now willing to try new or differenct 
foods. Parents have indicated that they notice improvements in their children's 
awareness (in the home) of food groups as they relate to meal balancing. Finally, 
school food service personnel are of the opinion that there really is less food beine 
wasted. 

Winona Hall and Robert Harris, principals of elementary schools in Wood County, 
related that the nutrition education program is now a total school and community 
approach. Food service personnel and parents visit the classroom to assist with 
nutrition instruction and menu planning. Teachers encourage students to eat at 
school. Parents, grandparents and school board members have been invited to visit 
the school and share a school lunch. The school children developed a "Good Nutri- 
tion exhibit and displayed it at a local shopping mall. Some parents report that 
they are now allowing their children to help with food selections and menu plan- 
ning at home. 

Until now I have related the effects of the NET program in Elementary Schools, 
In discussing the program with Mr, Ronald D, Woltring, principal of the Rowlesburg 
High School in Preston County, I found him to be equally as enthusiastic about the 
program. Two members of his staff attended a NET class conducted at West Virgin- 
ia University during the Summer of 1979, Upon the completion of the training 
prq?ram, they returned to the school and started working with the athletic staff to 
include good nutrition as a part of the football program. The community agreed to 
provide donated foods for the fall football practice sessions. Athletes were instilled 
with the idea of a need for a balanced diet School food service personnel donated 
their time and were assisted by players and coaches in menu planning. Nutritious 
foods were substituted for soda pop and candy during morning and afternoon 
breaks. 

At the beginning of the school term, monies were obtained from county and 
school funds to purchase nutrition education instructional materials for inclusion in 
the school curriculum. Changes similar to those related by the elementary princi- 
pals were also expressed by Mr, Woltring. Student involvement in menu planning 
has taken place. An increased awarer^ess of the need for a balanced diet is evident, 
and participation in the school lunch program is up. 

^ In summary, it is clearly evident that the NET Program' has achieved success in 
the school cafeterias and instructional programs which it has touched in West 
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Virginia. I can personally attest that the NET .program has ^/^^^^^^^^^ 
education to assume its rightful place among the instructional programs of Taylor 
County, However, let us take a look at where we still must go. 

The West Virginia State Department staff has trained thirty-three cadre members 
throughout the state made up of elementary teachers and principals. To date, they 
have conducted training programs in thirty of the state's ^ftyTive coun^^^^^ Ap- 
oroximately 1,300 or about ten percent of all teachers have participated in the 
training program. If we are to introduce a nutrition education curriculum state- 
wide, funding must continue, . . • r> 4.U ««« u^ir «r 

There are sixty-four child care sponsors in West Virginia, Better than one-half of 
these programs have been reached by training programs. If we are to continue this 
practice, funding must continue, , TT«;«ror«;f« 

The state department staff is sponsoring seminars at West Virginia University 
and Marshall University during the summer of 1980, Two athletic coaches from 
each county will be invited to participate in a program entitled Nutntion and the 
Athlete", This is an extremely important and timely program m that West Virginia 
had two high school athletes who died during the summer of 1979 as a result ot 
dehydration. If programs like this are to continue, funding must continue, 

I feel that I have summarized an outstanding beginning for an improved nutrition 
program for the boys and girls of West Virginia, However, a great deal remains to 
be done and we do need your support. 



Statement of Ann C, Grandjean, M.S„ R.D„ Associate Director, Swanson 
Center for Nutrition, Inc., Omaha, Nebr. 

Mr Chairman and members of the committee: I am Ann Grandjean, Associate 
Director of the Swanson Center for Nutrition, Inc, in Omaha, Nebraska, I am ir 
charge of nutrition education programs for the Center and in that capacity hav< 
\ worked closely with the NET^^Program. I represented ^he Society for N^^^^^^ 

Education as a member of the planning committee for the National NETP gwrdma 
toi^ meeting held in San Francisco, 3uly, 1979 I am a member of the Nutritior 
Section, Sports Medicine Council, U,S, Olympic Committee; the relevance of which 

I want to thank the members of the Subcommittee on Nutrition for your pas 
support of the NET Program and for your interest and concern tor the tuture an< 
health of this nation's children. I greatly appreciate the opportunity to testify hefor 
you regarding a program that can have a tremendous impact on the health o 
America's children and on nutritional services to all school children. 

The Swanson Center for Nutrition, Inc, established in 1973, was patterned afte 
the euidelines for regional nutrition centers set forth during the White nous 
Conference on Nutrition in 1969, The Center is a non-profit, tax exempt, pri vat 
operating foundation. Soon after the Swanson Center for Nutrition, Inc, wjm estel 
lished the staff developed a master plan for nutrition education activities. This pia 
encompassed nutrition education from preschool years through graduate and protei 

StefTc^'^'Swanson Center for Nutrition, Inc, provide lectures and courses at th 
University of Nebraska Medical Center and, prior to working with NOT, receive 
contracts for development of nutrition education materials from the Nebraska Con 
mission on Aging and the Omaha Tribe of Nebraska. It became apparentearly i 
our endeavors that to develop an effective and comprehensive nutrition educatio 
program, it is necessary to draw from the expertise^ in ^f^^cational psycholo^ 
teaching techniques and other skills necessary to facilitate learning. The Swan^o 
Center for Nutrition, Inc, joined forces with Experience Education, Red Uak, Iowa, 
not-for-profit organization founded by educators for the purpose of developing inn 
vative and effective educational materials, f U« ^^„,,of;^ 

However, because we are private enterprises, we are outsider to the educatic 

- system. It was apparent there was a missing link-access to and understanding, 
the education network and system. In 1976 staff members from Swanson Center f< 
Nutrition, Inc., Experience Education, and the Nebraska ^^^partment of Educat e 

: Child Nutrition Programs met to discuss the need for a comprehensive nutntic 

education program in the school system. In 1978, the NET Program provided t\ 
Sng link for development of such a program. The NET Program made possib 
the n^essary network between private enterprise and the education system f 
implementation of an effective nutrition education program, Ihe ^'^K^^^J.l 
Coordinator can facUitate the necessary steps with speed and accuracy, impo^ib 
bv an outsider. For a private agency to initiate such a large scale nutrition educ 
tL program w^^ a person such as a NET Coordinator and without direct acce 
to the school network would be next to impossible, 
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Development of a truly comprehensive and effective nutrition education program 
requires expertise from many disciplines and capabilities beyond those possible from 
any one organization. The requirements and demands for implementation and con- 
tinuation of such a program are excessive. The collaboration of the public and 
private sector enabled us to meet those demands. 

A program that utilizes the lunchroom as a learning laboratory and coordinates 
classroom education with lunchroom education must involve many people. Nutri- 
tionists are needed to provide nutrition content and theory. Educators are needed at 
all levels — educators with expertise in teaching children and those with expertise in 
traininjg adults. Educational evaluators and prodaction people, such as artists, writ- 
ers, printers, layout and design personnel are all necessary. School administrators, 
food service directors, and teachers are necessary to develop and field test a pro- 
gram which will complement current curriculums and be practical to implement. 

Previous experiences with nutrition education programs in Nebraska and needs 
assessment data made it clear that administrators hesitate to support teaching 
nutrition as a separate subject in view of pressure to concentrate on basic skills. 
Teachers do not have the ability to evaluate content of nutrition education materi- 
als or the time to devote to creating student activities or materials. Therefore, 
nutrition has to be integrated into the existing system—reading, math, history, 
science, health. These experiences also illustrated that the lunchroom can be a 
learning laboratory and that food service personnel are willing to become involved 
in teaching children about food, but they require specific training and tools. It is not 
common to find a single organization that employs personnel with expertise to meet 
identified needs in all of these areaa. Therefore, the merger of agencies and organi- 
zations make possible the expertise which can identify and carry out the many 
comiurrent activities required for expeditious development of a nutrition education 
program which addresses all of these concerns. 

Technical capabilities as well as professional expertise is essential to development 
of a comprehensive, practical program. Both the public and private sector contribute 
unique capabilities. Needs assessment on which a program should be based can best 
be conducted by the public employees who are in contact with appropriate personnel 
and have access to necessary records. The public employee is in a position to 
communicate with principals, supervisors, teachers, school food service personnel 
and others as needed for insuring a successful program. 

Another component of a successful program is the ability to recruit professional, 
technical and production assistance regarding specific aspects of program develop- 
ment, evaluation and dissemination. Private organizations are able to identify pro- 
viders of the required talents, direct the use of these resources in specified activities 
on a temporary basis; for example, hiring the appropriate number of people for 
production purposes on a one time basis. In developing new programs there must be 
the ability to make decisions arid react quickly to unexpected events. Private non- 
profit organizations many times are relatively small and less formal in structure. 
Therefore, they can accommodate the freedom, flexibility, and creativity which are 
essential to the developmental process. 

In view of all of these needs and conditions, the Nebraska Department of Educa- 
tion, Swanson Center for Nutrition, Inc., and Experience Education joined forces to 
develop the comprehensive, flexible, innovative and practical program we felt Ne- 
braska schools needed. Prom 1978 to the present time a variety of nutrition infor- 
mation materials have been developed for students, food service personnel, teachers, 
parents, and community outreach (see Appendages). Education programs for stu- 
dents and training programs for food service personnel are being field tested, 
revised, and expanded on a voluntary basis. 

Another illustration of how such a union can result in programs not otherwise 
possible is exemplified by a project that will hopefully be developed by the Nebraska 
Department of Education Child Nutrition Programs, Swanson Center for Nutrition, 
Inc., and Experience Education in the next two years. The Nebraska Department of 
Education plans to extend the present NET Program in several areas. One is in the 
area of health and physical fitness and nutrition for athletes. The Swanson Center 
for Nutrition, Inc. has an agreement with the U.S. Olympic Comniittee to develop 
nutrition education materials for the U.S. Olympic Committee. It has been agreed 
bv the U.S. Olympic Committee and Swanson Center for Nutrition, Inc. that materi- 
als developed for the Olympic Committee could also be used in 'schools, colleges, and 
unive-«itie8. Nutrition education materials d&veloped for Olympic athletes will have 
an added appeal to young children and teenagers. Therefore, a program developed 
independcintly by the Nebraska Department of Education would not have the added 
charisma that Swanson Center for Nutrition can bring to it. Such a program 
undertaken solely by the Swanson Center for Nutrition, Inc. would lack the neces- 
sary State personnel input for development, field testing, and implementation. 
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Funding is also a factor. The Swanson Center for Nutrition, Inc. will modify materi- 
als rather than develop materials, resulting in a substantial savings. 

I have drawn upon my personal experiences to share with you and hopefullv 
exemplify how public moneys from the NET Program have been combined with 
private funds to result in a program that is serving the nation in a positive way. A 
program that would not have been possible without this merger or without the Nfcl 
Program. 



APPENDAGE 



The kindergarten through six grade learning system jointly developed and evalu- 
ated by the Nebraska Department of Education, NET Program, Swanson Center for 
Nutrition Inc., and Experience Education has been identified as Experience Nutri- 
tion" "Experience Nutrition" is a complete system of eleven exploration packages 
designed on the premise that nutrition is a basic skill and therefore saould not be 
taught as a separate class, but should be incorporated into all areas of learning. The 
"Experience Nutrition" series utilizes a variety of formats— puzzles, fieid trips, 
dan^g, scavenger hunts, card games, puppetry, filmstrips, charades, et cetera— to 
educate children. Through hands-on food learning experiences, chi dren learn to 
stir-fry vegetables, knead bread, shape pretzels, mix sandwich rilling, taste-test 
cereals, and plan school lunch menus. Children learn about feeding a small family 
as well as quantity cookery by visiting the school cafeteria and kitchen to learn 
what is involved in the school lunch program. Two packages are specifically de- 
signed to involve students with school food service staff, although all eleven pack- 
ages have school food service components. . . r ^ 

A "package" includes all software ar.d most other items required for conducting 
activities thus, reducing preparation time for the teachers. Packages average 12-20 
hours of classroom or cafeteria activity wiiich may be used at one or several grade 
levels for a time span determined by teachers, principals, and school food service 
personnel This hands-on curriculum includes all materials needed for a class of 
thirty students and is reusable year after year. Master sheets of expendable activity 
sheets are provided in the teacher's guide for duplicating purp<^s, or the activity 
sheets can be reordered. Each package contains a teacher s guide and food service 
supervisor's guide. ^ ^ j i • j i. 

The Experience Nutrition series is designed for use in grades kindergarten 
throu; - six. Package titles and suggested grade levels are as follows: 

■:-s ^-^ . . 

Vegetebles Food advertising 

Fruits Food safety 

Breakfst Great school menus 

Snacks Food habits 

Making meals at school Key nutrients 

Physical fitness and nutrition 

NEBRASKA— NUTRITION EDUCATION AND TRAINING— PROGRAM STATUS REPORT- 
MARCH 21, 1980 

The Nutrition Education and Training Program is currently in its third fiscal 
year of operation. Due to delays in development of federal regulations, funding for 
fiscal year 1978 became available in August 1978. Program activities were initiated 
at that time based on a previously completed needs assessment and State Plan of 
Operation. Long-range goals for the Program were identified as fo lows: 

r To identify and/or develop experienced based nutrition learning activities 
which will increase student familiarity with and acceptance of a variety of foods. 

2 To assist administrators, teachers and food service personnel in incorporating 
experienced based nutrition learning activities into their total education program. 

3. To provide standard. Quality certification training and continuing education for 
food service personnel in hfebraska schools and institutions. ^. 

4 To develop effective methods of including nutrition education in courses lor 
teachers offered by Nebraska schools and institutions of higher educaticii. \ 

5. To utilize a State Advisory Council to provide advice ar.^ ^idance in the 
operation of Child Nutiition Programs. . . , - u 

These goals were identified in anticipation that federal program funding would 
remain constant for a minimum of two fiscal years and on the prediction that 
funding would remain constant for three or more additional fiscal years; The 
current lejrislation under which the Program is operating provided an entitlement 
of 50 cents per child for fiscal years 1978 and 1979. The^ Nebraska^ Depa^ of 
Education received $180,393.50 for fiscal year 1978 and $178 4l7.00_ forTiscal year 
1979 Program activities. Third year funding (fiscal year 1980) was based on appro- 
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priations and has been reduced to approximately 39 cents per child. The 1980 
apportionment for the Nebraska Nutrition Education and Training Program totals 
$135,590.00. 

At the end of fiscal year 1979, the following major Program activities were 
completed: 

1. Evaluation criteria for reviewing preschool-grade 12 nutrition education mate- 
rials had been established. A wide variety of materials (including books, filmstrips, 
and films) had been collected and reviewed. 

2. Based on needs assessment findings and on the review of existing materials, 
student materials for grades K-6 were developed and field tested in January-May 
1979. Blair, Kearney, and York Public Schools served as test sites. Extensive evalua- 
tion data was collected from students, teachers, food service personnel, administra- 
tors and parents during the field test period. The evaluation results indicated that 
the program was effective in increasing knowledge and food acceptance among 
participating students. The program was well received by teachers, administrators, 
food service managers and parents. 

3. Based on field test results, the K-6 program materials were revised and 
prepared for larger scale production. This set of materials has been titled "Experi- 
ence Nutrition". 

4. An ad hoc task force to revise the Certification Curriculum for training of 
school food service personnel and to identify alternative methods of delivering 
training was established. The revision process was approximately fifty percent 
complete as of September 30, 1979. 

5. A State Advisory Council for Child Nutrition Programs was established and 
actively engaged in providing guidance for major activities. 

At the present time the following major program activities are in progress: 

1. The collection and review of existing materials continues. By August 1980, a 
publication will be distributed which reports on all reviewed items and provides the 
evaluation tool to be used by teachers and nutritionists in reviewing additional 
materials. This publication will be distributed to all Nebraska schools. 

2. The field tested K-6 "Experience Nutrition" learning materials, developed as 
part of the Nebraska program, are currently being implemented in one hundred 
fifteen public and nonpublic schools in Nebraska reaching 23,000 elementary stu- 
dents. More than two hundred schools have requested access to the materials during 
second semester of the 1979-80 school year. 

3. "Experience Nutrition" materials have also been placed in the School for the 
Visually Handicapped, School for the Deaf and in selected special education pro- 
grams. This iviii allow identification of needed modification to make this program 
effective in these special situations. 

4. The "Experience Nutrition" learning materials are also currently in use in 
Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, West Virginia, and Washington, 
D.C. This represents a cooperative effort in sharing ideas and materials and in 
decreasing program cost. The materials are being evaluated extensively in each of 
these locations. Evaluation data will be presented to the Office of Education Joint 
Dissemination Review Panel in an attempt to receive national program validation. 

5. The U.S. Department of Agriculture has been charged with evaluating the 
i^utrition Education and Training Program on a nationwide basis. They must be 
prepared by July 1980 to report to Congress on the value of the program in effecting 
children's nutrition knowledge, attitudes and practices. Field test evaluation results 
from Blair, Kearney, and York showed that children selected foods not previously 
eaten, and that their knowledge of why they eat what they eat increased. As a 
result, Nebraska has been selected as one of two exemplary programs to illustrate 
effective nutrition education. This review process started in February 1980 with 
collection of pre-program data. Post-program data will be collected in May 1980. 
Twenty-three schools are participating in this extensive evaluation program. 

6. Development of nutrition related career materials for secondary students is 
underway. Three learning packages are being designed. Topical outlines are as 
follows: 

Food technology and nutrition research. --Food analysis. Human nutrition re- 
search. Food product development, and world food supply. 

Helping special groups. — Prenatal— infants and young children, the elderly, low- 
income persons, junior high/high school, pre-school/elementary, medical patients, 
and the obese. 

Consumer serwces.— Quality control, labeling a food product, grocery store man- 
agement, tood service management, and food preparation. 

7. Revision of the Certification Curriculum is near completion. Training materials 
to assist with course instruction are being developed. Implementation of the revised 
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curriculum U scheduled to begin, on a trial basis, in June 1980 through the Univer- 

'"^S^'^^ties have been coordinated, effectively with 
other agencies and organizations. Collaborative efforts have occurred 
Itepartoent of Welfafe, State Deoartment of Health Univemty °f NebrMka^l- 
lege of Business, University of li5)raska College of Home Economics, SoutheM^^ 
Nibraska Technical Community allege, and Swanson Center for Nutrition, Inc. 

Statement or Daniel J. Gebhardt, M.D„ Hardin, Mont. 
I am a 1970 graduate of the University of Oregon Medical School Portland, 
Oreeor . For the last ten years, I have been engaged in rural general Practice in 
Southeastern Montana. During this period of tune I have spent one year m med^ 
officer on the Northern Cheyenne Indian Besei-vation m Lame Deer, Montana, ana 
devoted the remainder of the time to general practice in Hardin, Montana a 
con^nity of approximately 4,000, surrounded by the Crow Indiwi Reservation. 
STSe invoW caring for the Northern Cheyenne and Crow hid^ans a^^^ 
as rural ranch and farm workers and their families The total """ber of peop e 
served is approximately 9,000. Since coming to SoutheMtern Mont^a, a sparsely 
Simulated area, 1 have become very familiar with soci<>^onomic tac^^ 

irSunds and conditions of the people, and see Wip participants on^ daily ba^ 
Irrival came approximately 3 years prior to the mitiation of «ie WIC progr^^ 
following is a list of medical conditions I found prior to WIC °" .*%Crow_and 
Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservations as well as in the surrounding rural farm 
and ranch communities. They are as follows: 

1. Lack of education on nutrition. 

2. Low birth weight babies. 

3. Infant and pediatric anemia. 

4. Obesity. 

5. Children with poor growth patterns. 

6. Maternal and perinatal anemia. 

7. Absence of education about breast feeding. . 

8. Poor nutritional status of expectai: - mothers including: 

(a) excessive weight gain; 

(b) inadequate weight gain; and/or 

(c) inadequate diet of breast feeding mothers. 

9. Inadequate use of immunjation programs. 

10. Inadequate health programs for seasonal ranch workers, migrant farm worK 
ers, and socio«conomical deprived AmeriMn Indian families. has 

The onset and continuation of the WIC program in SoVtheMtero Montana hw 
benefited the Northern Cheyenne and Crow Indian well as the "jr^ JP3^.i" 
Muntless ways. Thousands of women, infants, and children have received services. 
Some changes attributed to the WlC program which I have seen are: _ 

1. Improvement in nutritional status through nutrition e^ucahon ^en I learn 
fhat mv tmtienta are on WIC I know I do not have to worry about their dietj_My 
otaLtn^c ffiieita who°^Ste^n Vc (compared to the non-VOC ^^nts^^av^ 
better weSht gain patterns, have a lo . T>cidence of anemia af 
breast f^ affcr ddiveiy. I have albc ^'^^.^"^^^^^J^^^'^ 

WIC mothsrs than nori-WIC mothers. Crowth patterns of the infant and chiWr^ 
who participate in WIC are more often within the norms than my non-WIC pa 
tienuTl also see less anemia in my WIC patients compared n°"-)™lC; . . . „here^ 

2. Immunisation of my patients participating in WtC are kept up to date, where- 
M non-WlC patients are getting immunizations on a random basis. . „f 

• ^3 I have noticed improvements in the nutritional status and pattern. 
the infants and children of seasonal rpch workers, migrant »rm 'voA^'f' 
socio^onotnically deprived American foaian families while participating in the 

^SKn my opinion, the most important contribution that h« ^eenmadethus 
farby^WlC has been that of nutritional education. Never tefore hw thfjre l^ 
progTam stressing the importance of adequate diet, needed d""n8.f»^e„«niL^ 
of ^owth and developmefit of expectant mothers, infants and cl^£'-e"; J^ere hM 
been a constant stream of appropriately referred Patients to «y "^Rce from the WIC 
program. This did not exist TseiSre the onset of WC- I" an area where ther(: is^a 
vast number of low income pregnant and breast feeding women and chUdren under 
age 5 who are at nutritional risk, WIC has made ^a** »"P':°^«™f 'fJP^^^ 
nutritional status and medical well-being. I cannot over emphMize the tremendous 
V relief that the WIC program has brought to those in such a need. 
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As the population grows, so does the need for preventive health programr such as 
WIC. I feel preventive health programs such as WIC have made improve ments in 
cutting the cost of health care and encourage proper funding for continuation of 
thU very worthwhile program at the present level WIC has certainly r>htened the 
workload for those of us engaged in medical practice in the medically deprived 
areas. I would also like to see additional funding for studying cost-effectiveness of 
the WIC program. Thank you. 



Statement of Sue Canning, Executive Director, Del-Mar-Va Rural Ministries, 
Dover, Del., and Sue Hoechstctter, National Association of Farmworker 
Organizations 

I am Susan Canning, Director of Delmarva Rural Ministries, a farmworker gov- 
erned service organization for migrant and seasonal farmworkers located in Dover, 
Delaware. We have been working with farmworkers and their health needs for 
several years on the East. Coast. With me today is Susan Hoechstetter, food and 
nutrition director of the National Association of Farmworker Organizations 
(NAFO), of which Delmarva is a member. Thank you for inviting NAFO to testify 
before the Senate Agriculture Committee's Nutrition Subcommittee concerning the 
Women, Infants, and Children Supplement&i Food Program (WIC). NA?0 is an 
association of approximately 70 farmworker governed organizations throughout the 
United States who represent the rights of migrant and seasonal farmworkers and 
also provide services to them. 

N AI*X) discussed the health plight of farmworkers and the general exploitation to 
which they are subjected in its testimony before this Subcommittee's Hunger hear- 
ings in ftfay 1979 and we refer you to that rather lengthy discussion for a good 
description of the nature of farmworker life. The Subcommittee is probably- aware of 
some of the hunger and malnutrition problems faced by this country's migrant and 
seasonal farmworker population. They include (as listed in the January 1980 report 
to the U.S. Department of Agriculture's (USDA) National Advisory Coundf on 
National, Infant and Fetal Nutrition by its migrant representative, Samuel Byrd): 

Infant mortality among migrant farmworkers which is 24 percent higher than the 
national average; 

Incidence of infectious diseases evidenced as 20 percent higher among migrants 
than amonff other groups iri our society; 

Migrant births outside of hospitcds occurring at a rate nine times higher than the 
national averaj^e; and 

Incidence or malnutrition (prenatal, postnatal and childhood anemia) which is 
higher among migrants than any other subpopulation in the country. 

In addition, the tools available to most of the population to fight hunger problems, 
the federal food j)rogrcms, are not easily accessible to the migrant farmworker 
population. The Field Foundation reported to this Subcommittee last Spring that 
migrants and their children receive the lowest level of participation in all of the 
food programs. 

The WIC program with its focus on heplth and nutrition can be important in 
changing this dire situation. In 1978 Congress passed the Child Nutrition Amend- 
ments which reauthorized an expanded WlC Program and increased funding for 
migrant farmworkers. USDA has taken some actions in the interest of implement- 
ing the legislation to meet the needs of migrant farmworkers. However, the actions 
have been designed to assist a stable population and have therefore been much less 
effective than tney could be for migrant farmworkers. 

Farmworkers who have been placed on the WIC Program experience many prob- 
lems receiving continuous benefits as they move in the course of their work year. 
When workers come to a new WIC project they are often met by a series of delays, 
preventing them from receiving the benefits which they need promptly before 
moving on again. Reasons for the delays include: ^ 



Information on the verification of certification (VOC) card that the migrant 
received from the WIC Program in their last State or project area visited is often 
not the same information required on the new State's V&C card. Because each State 
may draw up its own VOC, lack of proper information has caused delays and 
sometimes non-delivery of WIC benefits, (men the information on the VOC's may 
match thu information required in the new area but the requirements for determin- 
ing who is at nutritional risk may be different. Barriers are then again raised to 
farmwnrkors receiving continuous WIC benefits according to the Texas Rural Legal 
Assistance (TRLA) Program. They (TRLA) found last year that many migrants who 
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were on the WIC Program last year and traveled in the Midwestern Stream were 
not allowed to continue on the program in Michigan or experience recertification 
delays because their hematocrit levels did not meet the Michigan standards which 
were different from those of Texas. Lack of a standard definition among the differ- 
ent States of who is a migrant farmworker also creates difficulties for providing 
continuity of services. USDA targeted migrants in some ways in 1979, in an effort to 
make the program more accessable to them. Some farmworkers who traveled in the 
stream were able to get WIC certification while they were working in the fields up 
North under their migrant status; but were not classified as migrants when they 
returned to their home-base states of Florida, Texas or California for the winter 
months. They were thus put on waiting lists in parts of these states where funds 
were available for migrants and they stopped receiving benefits The different 
migrant definitions also make any special funds or program targeting of migrants 
ineffective. 

AVAILABILITY OF FLEXIBLE FUNDS 

Migrants face the WIC funding problems the same as the rest of population 
only more often. They may not be in area long enough to receive funds if there is a 
waiting list. Once receiving WIC benefits that migrant may move to a new uiea 
where there are not available slots and again be put off the program, is described 
in Sam Byrd's report to the National Advisory Council on Maternal, Infant and 
Fetal Nutrition; use of the current WIC funding methods restricts migrant farm- 
workers because they are not included in the funding formula. They therefore 
should receive special funding. Twice in 1979 and once in 1980, the Department 
made special allocations available for serving migrants; states applied for those 
funds. States were not given much lead time to apply for those funds. In 1979 a total 
of 25 States applied for special migrant funds and that did not include all of the 
States with high migrant impact areas. USDA made a positive step in providing 
special funds for migrants but they did so with no assurances that the States who 
received those special allocations would receive adequate funds to serve migrants 
the next year. Some States who received special allocations also complained that the 
funds came after the migrants had left their State. And it is questionable as to what 
degree the States who did not request funds served farmworkers. Of course WIC 
programs could not have expected to improve their services to migrants without 
doing some outreach. There was no outreach money tied to those allocations. An- 
other reason that the special migrant allocation did not work very well was that 
monies could not be shifted from State-to-State as needed due to the unexpected 
changes in the migrant stream. 

GENERAL ACCESS 

Migrant farmworkers often live in rural areas that art difficult to reach. They 
work long hours and the work is not restricted to one family member. Therefore, it 
is difficult to take the time from work to get to the WIC clinic which is often auite 
far away, if in the area at all, to apply for benefits. There is a need for more WIC 
Programs and a way for more migrant health clinics and farmworker orgar— ^Mons 
who are interested to be given the opportunity to operate WIC Prograiu. for 
farmworkers. In addition, migrants can only effectively participate in the program 
if benefits are provided with some promptness, that is, before the migrant moves on 
to a new project area. In Georgia last year, according to the Georgia Legal Services 
Program, a migrant farmworker couple brought their 5 month old infant to the 
local WIC office for assistance in acquiring the special formula of milk that their 
baby needed. The WIC office advised the parents that death might result if the 
infant did not receive its milk immediately. Unfortunately the WIC office was 
unable to provide assistance because this particular office only screened infants for 
WIC on Wednesday and this situation occurred on Thursday. The WIC Program had 
just received their special migrant allocations and so they had no time to hire staff 
and do effective outreach before the migrants cane into the area. The baby did go 
into critical condition. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR 1 fAPROVEMENTS OF WlC SERVICES TO MIGRANTS 

First, adequHt:i funding of the WIC Program is a prequisite for effective participa- 
tion of any population group in the WIC Program. NAFO supports the funding 
levels originally proposed by the Administration ibr 1981 and 1982 without any cuts. 
In order to resolve the problems migrant farmworkers face as a result of the variety 
in different State operations of their WIC programs and to make funds available ibr 
migrant participation when and where needed, USDA must move towards federaliz- 
ing the prograr.:j for migrants. This idea was recommended to the Nutrition Subcom- 
mittee in 1974 when the Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs 
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recommended in their Natural Policy Study Report and Recommendations VIII: 
"The first recommendation therefore/ calls for the complete federalization of Feder- 
al food programs as they apply to Indians and mi|jp*ant3 through the creation within 
USDA of an Indian and Migrant Prop-am Division." 

Indians have reached that level in the program, and it is time that migrants 
achieve that as well. The Secretary of Agriculture must encure that funds will be 
available to meet more of the needs of the migrant farmworker population by 
appropriating monies at a national level for use on?y in serving migrants. And the 
Secretary must also establish regulations that each State would use to determine 
how much money thev will each set aside for services to migrant farmworkers. 
Those regulations would take into account the number and length of time migrants 
are expected to be in each State, the administrative funds necessary to serve 
migrant farmworkers, and the number of migrant farmworkers currently in the 
State. Migrant farmworkers as a result of changes in the weather, job oraen: that 
don't come through, and other factors that influence crop growth often change their 
travel plans from what was projected in order to pursue their work. Therefore one 
reason States must maintain their migrant set aside is so that the monies projected 
to be spent in one area that migrants unexpectedly left early, for example, are 
available for use for migrants who may unexpectedly be present at another time in 
another part of the State. In the same way, the Secretary of Agriculture must keep 
those funds available at a national level , for migrants as each year he or she will 
have to shift those funds due to unexpected shifts in migrants travel from State to 
State. Of course if there are migrant funds that are not projected to be used by 
migrants during the fiscal year they should be reallocated giving first preference to 
States that need additional funds to serve farmworkers. Nim) feels that the philos- 
ophy of setting aside funds in this manner along with setting uniform guidelines for 
migrants throughout the country is the only manner in which migrants can receive 
effective access to the WIC program. 

We would like to discuss one aspect of this proposal that may be unclear. We are 
suggesting that every migrant farmworker once receiving WIC benefits automatical- 
Iv continue to receive benefits oh a timely basis in a new project area just as he o; 
she would if they had stayed in the old project area. We are not suggesting that 
every farmworker who is not receiving and applies for WIC benefits receives them 
while the rest of the population does not have the same opportunity. But special 
plans are necessary for the'.entire migrant population. 

The Secretary must setfdown the procedures that would allow a migrant farm- 
worker who has been participating in the WIC Program to continue to receive 
benefits on a timely basis in a new State or project area that they have entered 
where there is a WIC Program. The Secretary must also set down one definition of a 
migrant farmworker which every State must use. 

In addition the Secretary should review and evaluate each States projections of 
migrant funding (based on the formula established by the Secretary) and ensure 
that those funds are used on behalf of migrants. The States should submit with 
those projections plans for serving migrants that include plans for opening new and 
expanding existing WIC Programs in areas where migrants or seasonal farmworkers 
work or reside. Preference for fUnding these new and/or expanded programs should 
go to migrant health clinics and farmworker organixations. Currently, theae organi- 
zations although usually the groups most in touch with the farmworkerjwpulation 
find if extremely difficult to receive consideration for becoming WIG Program 
operators. States should also initiate outreach programs to reach migrant and 
seasonal farmworkers and again do so in conjunction with migrant and seasonal 
farmworker organizations. Aid States should be authorized to recompense those 
organizations for their work. In order to make all of the above State planning as 
accurate as possible, it should be done in conjunction with migrant and seasonal 
farmworker organisations.' 

Nutrition education for migrants could also be a more valuable part of the WIC 
Program with the following improvements: 

A Nutrition Education System for migrants based on core curriculum and which 
can be utilized at whichever stage of the curriculum the migrant is at wherever sHe 
or he participates in the WIC Program; 

The Nutrition Education Program should take into account the language(s) and 
the culture(s) of the migrants served. 

The bilingual requirements of the WIC Program should be strengthened also and 
could be based oh the requirements now existing in the food stamp program. 

FinaUy, these changes can be achieved most effectively with input from those 
most affected, migrant and seasonal farmworker representatives. USDA should do 
so. We appreciate this opportunity toi share our suggestions for the WIC Program 
that have resulted from much discussion of farmworker representatives aiound the 
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country. We ask that the Committee take leadership to achieve improvements for 
migrants based on these suggestions. Thank you and we would be happy to answer 
any questions that you may nave. 

Statement of Susan Fridy, Director, Consumer and Nutrition Programs, 
Legislative Representative, Nation^.*!. Milk Producers Federation 

Mr Chairman I am Susan Fridy, Director of Consumer and Nutrition Programs 
and Legislative Representative of the National Milk Producers Federation. The 
membership of the Federation is comprised of dairy cooperatives representmg their 
dairy farmer owners doing business in every state in the nation. As this committee 
well knows, the milk producers of this country have supported the child nutrition 

programs for years. , ^ ^i. r i.u xt i.- i 

Our membership has been active in the establishment and growth of the National 
School Lunch Program as well as the Breakfast; Summer Feeding; Women, Infants 
and Children and Child Care Food Programs. We are particularly Proud of our Tole 
in the development of the Special Milk Program to provide school children a half- 
pint of milk at reduced prices, free to needy children, to encourage their consump- 
tion of nutritious fluid milk. Among other issues, we have supported equipment 
assistance, commodity donation, nutrition education, on-site preparation of meals, 
and the maintenance of the traditional nutritional excellence of these programs. 

I am pleased to come before you today in suj>port of full funding for all the child 
nutrition programs in order to reach all eligible children. These programs have 
been develop^ over the years to promote the nutritional well-bein^ of the nation s 
children. In addition to providing an essential portion of a child s daily nutrient 
intake the child feeding programs serve as an educational tool in that they provide 
a living model of good eating habits to stimulate a lifetime of proper nutrition. 

The child nutrition programs are important not only to the health and well-being 
of the people of our nation, they also make an important contribution to the 
agricultural economy. The child nutrition programs began as economic stimulants 
to faltering commodity prices. We are pleased that these programs are now right- 
fully recognized as essential to the welfare of the participating children, but at the 
same time it is important that we remember that the programs serve an important 
need of the agricultural community as well. . 

Foods used in the child Nutrition Programs help maintain a stable market tor the 
commodities produced by the American Farmer. Additionally, the commodity dona- 
tion program serves not only to assure a stable market, but is one of the price 
stabilizing tools of the Department of Apiculture. The commodity distribution 
program provides a significant outlet for dairy products purchased by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation in that it is estimated 99 percent of cheese, 80 percent of 
butter, and 12-14 percent of nonfat dry milk donated by CCC will be used by the 
child nutrition programs in fiscal year 1981. The current success of the nonfat dry 
milk bonus donation program testifies to the desirability and usefulness of foods 
acquired by schools through commodity donations. Prices are stabilized for other 
commodities by spot market purchases. These foods are also distributed to schools 
for use in the feeding programs. . „ 

The National Milk Producers Federation has been an active member ol the 
recently organized Child Nutrition Coalition. The Coalition is comprised of more 
than 40 groups representing education, nutrition, health, agriculture, advocacy, food 
industry, public interest, and food service organizations joined together for the sole 
goal of encouraging full funding of all the child nutrition programs in order to 
reach all eligible children. We believe the Coalition has been an effective voice 
united to emphasize the importance of the child nutrition programs to the nation s 

The membership of the National Milk Produ::ers Federation is alarmed by the 
proposals of the current administration to curtail funding of a number of the child 
nutrition programs. In particular, the nickel reduction in funding to the paying 
child for each lunch served through the National School Lunch Program and the 
redefinition of the eligibility guidelines for free and reduced price lunches are 
penny-wise and pound foolish. Schools are already hard-pressed to produce high- 
quality meals at an affordable price to children in these times of inflated prices. The 
Federal government has made a commitment of partnership with states and local 
school districts through the School Lunch Program. The proposed budgetary cut- 
backs represent an abandonment of that commitment, 
"^e "safety-net" factor ^ » TTr^*^ * 

contending that if part 

..««ionally in comparison ' ^. - ^ . ... 

cut will be reinstated. USDA itself has stated that the computations for reinstating 
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the 5 cents would require a year's statistics which, of course, would mean that the 
nickel cut would be in operation for two years before amends to the program 
funding would be made. 

We realize the pressure our nation faces to take meaningful action to stabilize our 
ec;'nomy, but we firmly believe that the proposals to use the child nutrition pro- 
grams to balance the budget will have nothing but negative effects. If the safe- 
guards for oiir citizennr's well-being are undermined in efforts to balance the 
budget, we face the possibility of devastatingly hard times for our people. 

We are not pleased with the proposed $55.7 million reduction m funding for the 
Special Milk Program. This program has been targeted by the administration for 
the past several years with proposals to severely cut back the program. The Senate 
considered the merits of the Special Milk Program last year in a lengthy debate 
which concluded that the program fills an important gap in the child nutrition 
orograms. The debate clearly express the will of the Senate to maintain the Special 
Milk Program and therefore make low cost milk available to all children in schools 
choosing to participate in the program. Statistics show that 70 percent of the milk 
' consumed in the Special Milk Program goes to children who do not receive milk 
through any other program; 12 percent of Special Milk consumed by senior high 
school students is bought by boys and girls who eat no lunch at all— but they are 
encouraged to at least drink a carton of milk. 

In addition to our concern for full funding of the child nutrition programs and 
maintenance of eligibility guidelines for the poor, the National Milk Producers 
Federation is concerned about some of the chaiiges in regulation by the Food and 
Nutrition Service which are undermining the nutritional excellence of the Type A 
lunch and other child nutrition meal patterns. 

Recent regulations published in nnal form in the Federal Register alter the 
definition milk component, of the Type A lunch and create a situation where whole 
: milk is discriminated against the children are left in many cases with no^ choice. 
When the Type A lunch was established and milk chosen as one of its required 
components, whole fluid milk was recognzied for its nutritional superiority and 
contribution to the diet of growing children. A number of years^o, the Food and 
Nutrition Service amended the definition of milk used in the child nutrition pro- 
grams to include lowfat, skim, and buttermilk. The Federation did not oppose this 
change because we recognize the importance of choice to children participating in 
the program. Howeyer several months ago when final regulations were published 
regarding the Type A lunch and the definition of milk; we were shocked to find that 
the Department of .Agriculture now requires the service bf lowfat, skim, or butter- 
milk with the Type A lunch and that whole milk is reduced to an option of the 
school. 

It is our understanding that many schools are offering only skim milk. Many 
children will not drink skim milk> preferring the body and taste of whole milk. The 
school ''saves" money by buying the cheaper milk and by serving less milk because 
the children don'>. like it. This is unfair to children. We are sure that the propo- 
nents of the original Dietary Goals did not have such a rigid interpretation of the 
recommendation to reduce fats in mind. 

It seems the dairy industry is being singled out by the Food and Nutrition Service 
through the regulatory process. Butter was deleted as a component of the Type A 
lunch, whole milk is discriminated against, and imitation cheeses can be used for up 
to 50 percent of the cheese served through the school lunch program. Meanwhile, 
many foods of questionable nutritional value are served, many with high fat con- 
tents. We therefore request this committee to include language in the bill to be 
developed from these hearings to assure that 100 percent natural cheeses made 
from pure whole milk wiU be used in the School Lunch Program and that children 
will be offered whole fluid milk as a first choice when milk is made available 
through any of the child nutrition programs. 

Full funding of the child nutrition programs is important for children and it is 
important for the agricultural economy. There is one reduction planned by the 
Department of Agriculture, however, that may slip through without fanfare because 
it will not require an amendment of law. The Food and Nutrition Service, in the 
interest of encouraging schools to start breakfast programs, has been donating 3 

: cents worth of commodities to schools for each breakfast served. Because this is not 
required by law, FN S plans to auietly drop the breakfast commodity donation. 
Manv of the commodities donated for use in the breakfast program are already 
purchased and paid for by USDA. The foods would therefore simply sit as govern- 

: ment stocks. Once eigain, the Federal government would renege its partnership for 
the child nutrition programs with the state and local governments. We encourage 
you to take an active role in assuring schools that the 3 cent breakfast commodity 

] donation will remain in effect. 
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Thank you for this opportunity to voice our concern regarding funding of the 
child nutrition programs. We have always enjoyed working with this Committee on 
these and other progiams and are assured that the Committee will develop legisla- 
tion which will indeed be in the best interest of the child nutrition programs and 
the people of this nation. 

[The following material was submitted by Barbara Bode, presi- 
dent, the Children's Foundation:] 



The Administration proposed to cut the rate of Federal reimbursement for the 
paying child by 5 cents— almost one-third of the current level of support. Because 
section 4 funds provide the basis for state matching funds, in some states, the 
reduction at the Federal level will mean an additional reduction of school lunch 
funding at the state level. Even without cuts at the Federal or State level, inflation 
related rising costs are causing many school districts to increase their prices to 
payir.,^ children from 5-20 cents per me&l. For example, school officials in Eugene, 
Oret:or have proposed a lunch price increase of 15 cents and elimination of on-site 
preparation in 20 of its 46 schools. If the Federal cut passes, the district plans a 20 
cent lunch price increase and the elimination of school breakfast and special milk 
programs in hopes of ensuring the survival of the lunch program. 

USDA estimates that a five cent increase in school lunch price leads to a 4 
percent decrease in participation. This means that school districts may see partici^ 
pation fall by as much as 20 perce.it in areas where local budget problems are 
already forcing lunch price increases. Decreases in participation will have many 
serious effects. 

First, it means that many children will stop eating what could be the only truly 
nutritious meal they have all day. It also could have serious spin-off effects. ^Food 
service employment is directly related to the number of meals served. With a 
decrease, many low income food service workers would alniost surely lose their jobs. 

Schools buy most of the food they serve in their lunch programs locally. With a 
decrease in participation they will buy less food, adversely affecting local companies 
and their employees, and the local econoniy. 

In addition, efficiency in food service increases as volume increases. There is 
better productivity and a lower unit cost at higher participation levels. This will be 
undermined by a participation decrease. 

The long-range effects of the section 4 cut could even be more damaging. The 
Administration's budget-cutting methods show a disturbing tendency to turn the 
Child Nutrition Programs toward becoming welfare-oriented. If this happens, it 
could lead to their downfall. If the programs are run only for. the needy, many 
school districts may simply stop operating because the total participation would not 
be great enough to warrant operation. And then the needy child would truly lose 
out. The great success of the lunch program has always been and continues to be 
attributable to the fact that it provides low-cost, high-quality nutritious meals to all 
children as part of the educational process itself. 



The Administration claims to have devised a "safety net" which would restore 
funding if paid participation in the lunch program drops below 50 percent national- 
ly. The proposal avoids discussion of USDA estimates that if the eligibility cuts were 
made, 65 percent of the children remaining in the program would full into the paid 
category. Thus, if USDA projections are correct, lunch programs would have to 
survive a year with a 15 percent drop in participation before funds could be 
restored. USDA School Program officials have admitted privately that USDA does 
not have the capability to collect and analyze participation data after schools dose 
in June and enact any funding policy by the time schools reopen in September. 
Even if USDA could restore funding, it would come too late for the food programs 
that were discontinued because of problems created by these cuts. 

The Administration has simply not given careful consideration to the serious 
adverse effects its proposals could have on the lunch program. The commitment of 
the Congress has been and ehould continue to be to make the School Lunch Pro- 
gram the most effective program possible, which demands that it benefit all of the 
Nation's school children. 



Response to Specific School Food Proposals 



SECTION 4 CUTS 



SAFETY NET 
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FREE AND REDUCEI^PRlCED EUGIBIUTY 

.Tile Adminirt^^ proposes new legislation which would tightei.v eligibility re- 
quirements for free meals from 125 percent of the poverty line to 100 percent and 
for reduced-priced meals from 195 percent to 175 percent. 

These changes would hit hardest the lower income family which can ieast afford 
it. For those m the 175-195 percent range, it would mean an enormoas increase, 
from the current reduced price cost to the new full price cost augmented by 
rampant inflation and the Aaministration's section 4 cut. 

More than one million children would be dropped from the fre? lunch program, 
and hundreds of thousands of children from lower income families would have to 
pay full price for their meals. 

If USDA project ions are accurate, the effects of the changes on participation could 
be devastating. USDA estimates that one-fourth of those in the 100-125 percent 
range will drop out of the lunch program and one-half of those in the 175-195 
percent r&nge will drop out. These are children for whom a nutritious lunch cannot 
be consider<?3 a disposable luxury. 

NUTRmON EDUCATION 

The Administration proposed to cut funding for nutrition education and training 
through the appropriations process by $5 million— 25 percent of current levels. It is 
particularly disappointing that the Administration proposes to do this without even 
waiting for the results of its current nutrition education studies and demonstration 
projects. This indicates a lack of appreciation of the importance of the issue. Our 
future health is closely tied to nutition. The N.E.T. Program strengthens the School 
Lunch, School Breakfast and Child Care Food Progiams by creatine greater acceptr 
ance of the food served and improving the kinds and quality of food served in these 
programs. It is imperative that we maintain a strong commitment in this area and 
that we utilize the living laboratory of the school lunchroom to bring this crucial 
component of education to the nation's children. 

EQUIPMENT ASSISTANCE CUT 

There is a need for more equipment assistance funding. Some states now have two 
year waiting lists for reserved funds needed to initiate a breakfast or lunch program 
and many schools have ancient eauipment which needs replacement. For example, 
the Granite School District in Utah built its centred kitchen in 1949 with a planned 
capacity of 10,000 lunches per diay. This same kitchen is now serving 35,000 lunches 
per day and cannot initiate a breakfast proeram because the kitehen is already 
stretched beyond capacity and fUnds will not he available for equipment assistance 
until 1982. Here in the District of Columbia, children at 76 schools must eat frozen 
pre-plated meals because equipment money is unavailable to upgrade meal service. 
These children must settle tor variety limited to 14 different lunches and 8 different 
breakfasts for an entire school year. 

BREAKFAST COMMODITY CUT 

Since there is no le^lation authorizing commodities for the Breakfast Program, 
0MB d^K^ided that USDA could save $19 million dollars by eliminating the purchase 
or eggs and juices used in the program. This cut will damage both existing breakfast 
programs and school breakfast expansion. It sends a message to school administra- 
tors that the Federal government is withdrawing support from the program. Schools 
need these commodities to keep the breakfast program self-supporting. 

We request, therefore, that your committee provide authorization for the pur- 
chase of breakfast commodities. To asisure that a new paperwork burden is not 
created by this authorization, the authorization should contain a clause that com- 
modities provided under the SBP or NXLP can be used in either program. 

EFrECr OF CUTS ON SCHOOL BREAKFAST PROGRAM EXPANSION 

A side-effect of the proposed cuts in child nutrition has been noticed by people 
working to initiate lunch and breakfast prog^rams in the past year. In interview 
a ^ter interview, school administrators have said, "How can you ask us to start this 
program when the government is already planning to cut funds?" The cutback 
proposals exacerbate fears that local schools will be left to pay for the food pro- 
grams by themselves in just a few years. 

To counteract the impact of the proposed cuts on school breakfast expansion, we 
Kiirge the committee to reaffirm its commitment to the breakfast program and 
breakfast expansion by providing "severe need" rates to all schools with costs 
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greater than the regular reimbursement and providing parents with access to 
reliable information about the School Breakfast Program. One provision we would 
like to ask the committee to consider for inclusion in its bill for reauthorization of 
child nutrition programs this year would require school boards to request a feasibil- 
ity study from the state and to hold a public hearing on School Breakfast if 50 
parents request implementation of the program. This would reouire no new paper- 
work, and would not take the final decision away from the school board but it would 
guarantee that more information makes its way into the school district and that the 
School Breakfast Program gets a fair hearing. , ^ 

It would eliminate the current situation where school officials, opposed to the 
program for philosophical reasons, greatly exaggerate the costs and problems in- 
volved in school breakfast implementation while the state agency remains silent 
because they can not become involved without a formal inviUition from the school 
administration. In Milwaukee, the largest mtgor city without a school breakfast 
program, a tremendous battle is taking i)lace. School administrators, refusing to 
consult with the state agency, are claiming that the School Breakfast Program 
would cost 90 cents per meal. Even though this projected cost is much higher than 
any other School Breakfast Program in the country, parents and advocates in 
Milwaukee cannot get assistance from the state agency in providing more accurate 
cost projections. Meanwhile education dollars are wasted on the hungry children 
attending school in Milwaukee. 

TWO SIMPLE MEASURES TOWARD SALVAGING THE SUMMER FOOD SERVICE PROGRAM IN 

1981 

These two recommendations for 1981 SFSPC legislation would allow USDA to 
encourage more schools to sponsor the program, to reduce the probability of fraud 
and abuse while guarding against the unnecessary loss of this service to children. 

1. A February 1 application deadline for public institution (school districts, school 
boards, public schools) to retain priority status for approval as SFSPC sponsors. 

After February 1st, the State administrators shall approve the most capable 
sponsors applicants from the next category. (See page 24 of the attached regula- 
tions.) ,, 

Public institutions shall be required to file written "statements of intent to 
sponsor the Program during the next Program period. 

This statement must be public information. ^ 

Applicant sponsors must be informed by state administrators when they apply 
that the public institution(s) in their areas has /have not filed a "letter of intent . 
Preferably, copies should be given to applicant sponsors. 

Applicant sponsors applying after February 1st from areas where there has been 
no capable school applicant, must be informed that the state administrators must 
approve capable sponsors from the next category after it has been documented that 
the local school is not interested in sponsorship. 

In areas where schools have accepted SFSPC sponsorship, applicant sponsors in 
the same locality may opt to provide sites, volunteers, or other resources to coordi- 
nate with the local school sponsor in maximizing SFSPC services in their com- 
munity. 

RATIONALE FOR RECOMMENDING A LEGISLATED FEBRUARY 1 DEADUNE FOR PROSPECTIVE 
SCHOOL SPONSORS AND TO REQUIRE A PUBUC LETTER OF INTENT FROM SCHOOLS WHICH 
ARE APPLICANT SPONSORS THAT WILL BE MADE AVAILABLE TO OTHER APPROPRIATE 
APPLICANT SPONSORS 

Public institutions such as schools, school boards, or school districts have not 
proven to be a reliable source of SFSPC sponsors. Schools have not been eager to 
cooperate as feeding sites, meal preparation sites, or to provide other resources or 
assistance to local sponsors. The General Accounting Office (GAO) March 31, 1978, 
report cited the reasons that most schools will never be a reliable source of facilities 
for SFSPC meal preparation or meal service in cooperation with other local 
sponsors. , ■ 

"Local officials' * * * are often reluctant to permit schools to be used because 
the schools are traditionally closed during summer and the officials are concerned 
about vandalism and wear and tear on school buildings." 

Would withholding National School Lunch Program funds or other sanctions 
provide an incentive for more sc/ioo/ spo/wors/itp.— The same 1978 GAO report 
further not«d that "some school districts might accept the sanctions— which could 
have undesirable effects on local school programs— rather than allow their schools 
to be used for the summer feeding program." These GAO findings fully illustrate 
the dilemma of searching for incentives to increase school sponsorship. 
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Schools, school boards, and school districts do not render final decisions on SFSPC 
sponsorship until it is far too late for the school district or interested local civic 
organizations to plan a successful program for the summer. In some areas this delay 
may be due to attitudinal prd)lems that fchool officials have about the food pro- 
gram or because the board's meeting schedule or financial schedule simply will not 
accommodate the ProfeTam's timeframe. 

Whatever the human or beaucratic reasons, it has been the experience of public 
institutions and community service organizations that SFSPC has to be set up early 
in the year to maximize the Program's benefits and to reduce the probability for 
error. 

School sponsorship is an important ideal. Other sponsors, however, who are 
capable, eager, and whose facilities are more likely to be within safe walking 
distance for young children in low income neighborhoods should be guaranteed 
adequate time to set up their SFSPC in areas where schools have no intention. 
Capability or facilities to do so. Needless to say, children will go without meals 
unless schools are forced to decide early in the year about SFSPC sponsorship. 
■ Will the February 1 deadline pose unnecessary hardship on public institutions or 
state (idntinistrators. --BchooXs are in their mid-year operations by the time the 
February deadline approaches. As part of the federal and state governmental net- 
work, schools are clearly identifiable for outreach by state officials. From September 
to February, schools have plenty of time to decide and plan— far more than the 
February to April three month period for other sponsors. Schools do not have the 
problems of starting completely from scratch" as do other sponsors. In most cases, 
their trained staff and inspected facilities are part of a regular routine. 

It is not unreasonable to expect schools to come to an early enough decision to 
allow state administrzitors to concentrate their outreach training and technical 
assistance on the sponsors who need their attention most. 

What will happen without a /^e6ri«z/j^ i ctead/inc. -—Schools will have absolutely 
no incentive to oecide and plan early State outreach efforts will be stymied while 
state officials await school decisions. 

Lower priority sponsors (see attached regulations page 24 — there are six (6) cate- 
gories) will have les? time to plan a good program (hiring, training staff, purchasing 
goods and services, preparing their self-preparation facilities, etc.). 

Aii a result the 1981 national performance record for SFSPC sponsors may show 
an unnecessary increase in their error rates because, once again they will have had 
to scurry to be ready for summer. 

Interested civic organizations will waste precious time and money reserving their 
I: time, staff and facilities while awaiting the local school decision. 

In the confusion over sponsorship, hungry children will go unserved. 

2. To continue the waiver process that allows private nonprofit institutions which 
contract with private profitmaking fobd service management companies (type 6) to 
provide SFSPU meals in areas where no public institution or service institutions 
which prepare their own nifeah are available. 

State administrators must have exhausted their outreach efforts for capable spon- 
sor in categories 1-6. 

**Type 6 sponsors" must meet the current program requireinents for community 
food service experience, recordkeeping and financial capabilities. 

Approval of type 6 sponsors shall continue to be a state administrative responsi- 
ibility. ^ 

Rationale for continuing the waiver process for type 6 sponsors.— 

This waiver process would be parallel to the Javits Amendment in Public Law 96- 
108 enacted November 9, 1979 which guards against the unnecesiaty loss of SFSPC 
to needy children by allowing capable type 6 sponsors to be approved in areas where 
state administrators are u nable to find other applicant sponsors types. 

SFSPC sponsor error rates in each of the six (6) sponsor categories should be 
lower for 1980 and 1981 now that USDA has clearer sponsor performance require- 
ments. ■ 

SFSPC should be "clear" of unrepu table sponsors and food service management 
ft companies by 1981 now that USDA has clearer sponsor performance requirements, 
fe SrePC should be "clear" of unreputable sponsors and food service management 
companies by 1981 as a result of 1980 regulations. Eligible organizations with 
documented capability or performance records should be allowed SFSPC sponsor- 
> ship. Eligible children deserve capable sponsors regardless of the type method of 
femeal preparation or delivery that sponsors must employ to meet the needs of these 
* hungry children. 

s It is unrealistic to expect low-budgeted civic organizations to go into debt purchas- 
s ing appliances or facilities to prepare meals for a program which has an average 
operation period of 56 days. 
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Would the continuation of the waiver process increase state administrative respon- 
sibilities or lower program standards for sponsor performance requirements.—- 

The 1979 SFSPC regulations alrea^dy give state administrators the authority to 
judge applicant sponsor capabilities during their initial visit to applicant sponsor 
facilities. , 

The existing criteria for reviewing applicant sponsors according to their regulated 
priorities (see attached 1980 USDA regulations, page 24) would ensure that state 
administrative outreach efforts have been exhausted in each preceding category 
before sponsors in the lower categories are approved. 

This waiver process (as outlined in the 1980 legislation and regulations) should be 
continued to ensure that children will not be unnecessarily penalized by the Admin- 
istration's proposed sponsorship restrictions to control program fraud and abuse. 

This waiver process should continue to be a state option. The 1980 SFSPC record 
can be used to examine the feasibility of continuing this process in 198 1 and later 
years. 

What will happen if this waiver process is not continued in 1981. — The require- 
ment for type b sponsors are clearly spelled out in the regulations as a guide for 
state administrators. Certainly, most state administrators are capable enough to 
continue to decide who is able to serve adequately and who is not. 

Without this waiver process the numbsr of children served in major cities will be 
sharply reduced because few civic organizations have summer programs that are 
small enough to fall within the 1500 children/15 site limit for type 6 sponsors (see 
type 5) that is proposed by the Administration for 1981-83. Again, this is a 56 day 
annual Program that does not reimburse sponsors for purchasing appliances for 
food preparation or meal service or for construction to alter facilities to make them 
suitable meal preparation sites. 

SUMMARY 

In this time of inflation and government belt-tightening, we sympathize with 
efforts to maximize the efficient use of available funds and, where possible, i educe 
costs. But we cannot support plans that could undermine the heart of the Child 
Nutrition Programs or damage their fundamental purpose of providing low-costs, 
high quality nutritious meals to all of the Nation's school children as an important 
part of the education process. 

Ihe Administration's legislative proposal to limit eligibility for free and reduced 
price meals is expected to result in significant decreases in participation, will 
adversely affect millions of children and will hit hardest those who can least afford 
it. 

The Administration's proposals are a matter of the gravest concern to us. It would 
be a mistake to implement them at this time while no one knows what their actual 
effect would be on the operation of the Child Nutrition Programs. They could have 
repercussions which seriously undermine School Districts' ability to operate them 
effectively and efficiently. Certainly, until the nutritional impact studies of Child 
Nutrition Programs (authorized under S. Res. 90) have been completed, any cuts in 
the Child Nutrition Programs would be highly irresponsible. They could undermine 
the Nation's investment in the programs themselves and the Nation's commitment 
to its children. 

[The following article was submitted by Mr. Sabatasso. See p. 52 
for the oral statement of Mr. Sabatasso.] 

Project SMILE Frowns on School Lunch Budget Cuts 

. The Food Services Branch of Los Angeles Public Schools, which serves 550,000 
meals per day, could lose ai; much as $16 million of its $100 million annual budget if 
certain provisions in President Carter's fiscal 1981 budget proposal, and Proposition 
\ 9 in California, are passed. u i j- . , 

This arresting projection comes from Al Wood, director of the school district s 
Food Services Branch, who pres^»ntly is sharpening his pencil to prepare a contin- 
gency budget should funding be re duced. o 

And it is one of the most sign ficant issues confronting Project SMILE (School 
Meals industry for Learning and ikiucation) founded by Louis Sabatasso, president 
of Sabatasso's Pizza. The organization is "dedicated to educating the public to the 
true merits of school food service programs," Sabatasso proclaims. 

He admits to a selfish reason for forming such a group. About 60 percent of his 
business is done with public school food service programs. 

But as the father of seven children, he also is highly motivated by the prospect of 
thousands of other kids who could be priced out of school lunch programs if 
government funding is cut. 
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Al Wood explains his department receives support through the National School 
Lunch Program two ways: tnrough suTfjlaB commodities and through casn subsidies. 
Both these avenues are threatened in the budget proposal President Carter submit- 
ted to Congr^ Jan. 29, Wood report^,. 

" VThe surplus commodities program was designed to serve two functions: It sup- 
ports farm prices while keeping tb*» cost of school lunches down," Wood explains. 

^President Carter has recommended a $34-million cut in this program." 
■ To^^ cuts in the National School Lunch Program under the Presi- 

dent's budget plan: $470 million. The balance would come from cash subsidies for 
the free and reduced price lunch program, Wood adds. 

About 67 percent of the students receiving lunch at Los Angeles Public Schools 
eats free; another 3 percent eats lunch at a reduced price. Eligiblity guidelines for 
these programs may be changed, Wood reports. He estimates at least 100,000 chil- 
dren could be priced out of the lunch program if President Carter's provisions are 



Costs also would rise for youngsters paying full price, Wpod adds. "Our experience 
has shown that every time we raise the price of lunch by a nickel, we lose 17 
percent of our participants." 

In addition to the specter of federal support boing reduced. Wood believes the 
passage of Projposition 9, "Jarvis II," could reduce State subsidies to school lunch 
programs by 30 percent or $1.8 million of his district's $6 million in annual State 
funding. 

Wood adds his district stands to lose more than $16 million in State and federal 
support. "We would have to eliminate other programs, such as our mid-morning 
muK program and the summer nutrition program for needy children, to be able to 
sustain the lunch program at all, "Wood cautions. "The loss of support should we 
drop those programs could push our total *oss to $40 million or about 40 percent of 
our total budget." 

The "ripple effect" of such funding curtailment could result in a $240-million loss 
in business to the district's suppliers. 

Since Sabatasso is a significant supplier to the district, indeed to many districts 
throughout the country, his business could be impacted dramatically. 

Several Los Ahgeles-area school food service industry suppliers already have 
joined forces with Sabatasso in Project SMILE, as have others from across the 
nation. From this area: Olson Meat Ciompany, Interstate Restaurant Supply, Larry's 
Food Products, California Food Sales, Accu-Tab Systems, Douglas Brothers Produce, 
International Food Service, Sunkist Growers and Taylor Freezers of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The group will conduct its first membership meeting March 4. Project SMILE'S , 
telephone number is: (714) 840>x341. 

[The following table was submitted by Mr. Goodman. See p. 54 
for the oral statement of Mr. Goodman.] 

POTENTIAL IMPACT OF VARIOUS CUTS IN FEDERAL SPENDING FOR CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS 



state 



fiscal year 1979 
Federal "seed 
money" 



1979 equivalefit 
consumer 
expenditures 
(ECE) 



Administration 
proposed Federal 
"seed money" 



Estimated ECE 

under 
administration 
proposals 



Economic loss 



wjabama. 

AlasJu 

Arizona.., 

ArljJnsas.,,.,'^,,.,..,,,,, 

CHlfofria,-,..: 

Cotorado.......^ 

Connecticut,.;^',,,.:,,,, 

Delaware 

District of Coiumi)ja 

Florida _ 

Georgia 

Guam..:.... 

Hawaii , 

Idaho 

iinois.......,; 

Indiana 



Kmsas 




Lottsiana 













$63,818,000 
2.44S.000 
23.083.000 
30,929.000 
209,346.000 
19.888.000 
22.225.000 
5.322.000 
9.102.000 
98.391.000 
80.914.000 
1,877,000 
9.765,000 
6.138.000 
95.806.000 
36.474.000 
23.945.000 
19,096.000 
53,559.000 
68,267,000 



$2^,441,000 
lj.526.000 
99.257,000 
132.995,000 
900.188.000 
85.518.000 
95.567.000 
22.884.000 
39.142.000 
423,081.000 
347.930.000 
8,071.000 
41.990.000 
26.393,000 
411.965.000 
156,838.000 
102.963,000 
82.112.000 
230,303.000 
293.548.000 



$52,841,000 
2,026.000 
19.112,000 
25,609.000 
173,338.000 
16.467.000 
18,402.000 
4,406,000 
7.537.000 
81.467.000 
66.996.000 
1.554.000 
8.085,000 
5,082.000 
79.327.000 
30.200.000 
19.826.000 
15.811.000 
44.346.000 
56.525.000 



$227,216,000 
8.711,000 
82.181,000 
110.118,000 
745.353.000 
70.808,000 
79.128,000 
18.945,000 
32.409,000 
350,308.000 
288.082.000 
6,682,000 
34.765,000 
21,582.000 
341.106.000 
129,860,000 
85.251,000 
67,987,000 
190.687.000 
243.057,000 



($47,225,000) 
(1,815,000) 
(17.074.000) 
(22.876.000) 
(154.834.000) 
(14.710,000) 
(16,439.000) 
(3.939,000) 
(6.733.000) 
(72.773.000) 
(59,848.000) 

(imooo) 

. (7.224.000) 
(4,541.000) 
(70.859,000) 
(26.978.000) 
(17.712.000) 
(14.125,000) 
(39,616,000) 
(50,491,000) 
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POTENTIAL IMPACT OF VARIOUS CUTS IN FEDERAL SPENDING FOR CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS-Continued 



state 



Fiscal year 1979 
Federal "seed 
money" 



1979 qulvatent 
Ointumer 
expendil ires 

(ECE; 



Administralion 
proposed federal 
"seed money" 



Estimated ECE 

under 
administration 
proposals 



Economic loss 



Maine 

Idanrland 

Massachusetts 
ttKtugan 

M»nftesota ~ 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana 

NetKaska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohn 

Oklahoma . . 
Oregon 

Pureto Rk» - 

Rhode Island . • • 

American Samoa 

South Can3iina.._ - 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

T£J^ - 

Trust Territory Northern Marianas... 

Utah - - 

Vermont 

Virginia 

. Virgin Island 

Washington - 

West Virginia • ■ ■ 

Wisconsin , . 

Wyoming 



$13,136,000 
36,274,000 
55,176,000 
68,065,000 
33,690,000 
50.339,000 
44.755.000 

6,881.000 
10,744,000 

5,007,000 

7,425.000 
64,007,000 
19,491,000 
187,686,000 
95,137,000 

4,985,000 
82,252,000 
28,910,000 
16,871,000 
93,920,000 
65,066,000 

7,855,000 

1,650,000 
49,922,000 

7,674,000 
56,935,000 
178,141,000 

2,772.000 
12.468,000 

4,960,000 
48,722,000 

2,390,000 
25,184,000 
25,511.000 
34.202.000 

2.536,000 



S56.4y].000 
155,3/8000 
237,256 000 
292,680,300 
144,867,000 
216,457.000 
192,446,000 
29,588,000 
46,199.000 
21,530,000 
31,927,000 
275,230,000 
83,811,000 
807.050,000 
409,089,000 
21.534,000 
353,683,000 
124,313,000 
72,545,000 
403,856,000 
279.783,000 
33,776,000 
7,095.000 
214,664,000 
32.998,000 
244,821.000 
766.006,000 
11,920,000 
53.612,000 
2U28,000 
209,504,000 
10.277,000 
108.291,000 
109,698,000 
147,068.000 
10.904,000 



$'.0,876,000 
30,034,000 
45,685,000 
56,357,000 
27,895,000 
41,680.000 
37,057,000 

5,697,000 
- 8,896,000 

4,145,000 

6,147,000 
52,997.000 
16,138,000 
155,404,000 
78.773,000 

4,127,000 
68,104,000 
23.937.000 
13,969,000 
77,765,000 
53,874,000 

6,503.000 

1.366,000 
41.335.000 

6.354.000 
47.142,000 
147,500.000 

2.295,000 
10,323,000 

4.106.000 
40,341,000 

1,978.000 
20.852,000 
21,123,000 
28,319,000 

2,099,000 



$46,766,000 
129,146,000 
196,445,000 
242,335,000 
119.948,000 
179,224,000 
159,345,000 
24,497,000 
38,252,000 
17,823,000 
26,432,000 
227,887,000 
69,393.000 
668,237,000 
338,723,000 
17,746.000 
292,847,000 
102,929,000 
60,066,000 
334,489.000 
231,658,000 
27.962,000 
5,873,000 
177.740.000 
27.332.000 
202.710.000 
634,250.000 
9,868,000 
44,388,000 
17,655,000 
173,466,000 
8,505,000 
89.663,000 
90,829,000 
121,/71,000 
9,025,000 



($9,718,000) 
(26,832,000) 
(40,811.000) 
(50,344.000) 
(24.919,000) 
(3?,2'-3.000) 
(33.101,000) 
(5.091.000) 
(7.947.000) 
(3,707.000) 
(5,495,000) 
(47,343.000) 
(14,418,000) 
(138,812,000) 
(70.366,000) 
(3,689.000) 
(60.836,000) 
(21,384.000) 
(12,479.000) 
(69,467,000) 
(48,125,000) 
(5,814,000) 
(1.222.000) 
(36.924.000) 
(5,666,000) 
(42,110.000) 
(131.756.000) 
(2.051.000) 
(9,224,000) 
(3.673,000) 
(36.038.000) 
(1.772.000) 
(18,628,000) 
(18.868,000) 
(25.297.000) 
(1,879.000) 



Totals... 



'2,331.133,000 > 10,023.880.000 ' 1,930.120,000 '8.299.631,000 MU24,241,000) 



I Not adjusted for rounding oft. 



Statement of Jeanne Perry, Chairperson, Summer Meals Advisory Council, 

New York City, N.Y. 

Good morning. My name is Joanne Perry. I am the Staff Director of the Hunger 
Task Force at Community Council of Greater New York. I am presenting testimony 
today on behalf of the Summer Meals Advisory Committee, of which I am chairper- 
son. With me today is John Cimarosa, the President of the Association for Recrea- 
tion Management, a New York City based association of non-profit agency summer 
camps. The Summer Meals Advisory Committee was established in May, 1978 by 
the Mid-Atlantic Regional Office of the United States Department of Agriculture, to 
provide for citizen input into USDA's administration of the Summer Food Service 
urogram for children in New York City. 

In addition to the testimony prepared for today, I am submitting, for the record, 
testimony which was prepared for the House (Education and Labor Committee) 
Subcommittee on Elementary Secondary and Vocational Education. That testimony 
was prepared before we had seen the specifics of the Administration's proposed bill. 
I would like to spend this time addressing two specific aspects of that bill: State 
Administration; and Limitation on vended programs. Mr. Cimarosa and I will theiivj 
be happy to answer any questions you might have. 

As background, I would like to mention a few relevant New York City statistics:^^^ 

One out of every four New York City children, or about 600,000 children, live iiiiS 
families which receive Public Assistance. (These families receive $2.08 per persoii i; 
per day for all expenses except rent.) 
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According to most recent Census data, over 1 million New York City children live 
in families with incomes under 195 percent of the poverty line. Elsch one of these 1 
million children is eligible for the Summer Food program. 

^ was created in recognition of the importance of providing meals to 

those low-income children who during the summer months lose school meals bene- 
fits. We believe that it remains an important program for children and one which 
deserves the commitment of Congress and the USDA. 

I. STATE VBRSUS U.S.O.A. ADMINISTRATION 

A. We urge the Subcommittee to support a provision which would allow the 
U.S.D.A. to administer the program in states which are unwilling or unable to 
administer it themselves. 

B. We support the provision in the Administration's bill which provides for 
additional administrative funds to be made available to states which can demon- 
strate need. We are concerned however, that last-minute neg:otiations for these 
additional funds mav impede timely and effective planning and administration of 
the program. Therefore, we urge that a formula be developed which .would allow 
states to anticipate their costs early in the planning stages and receive a commit- 
ment from USuA to the specific amount of additional funds they would receive for 
a certain size program. 

For more populated states, the need for year-round staffing ought to be recog- 
nized. This is a requirement if outreach, training, inspections, and approvals are to 
occur on a timely basis. The funds required for this should therefore be allowed in 
any additional funding formula. 

n. UMffATION ON VKNDED PROGRAMS OP NQN-PROPrr SPONSORS 

The proposed limitation to 15 sites and 1500 meals on this type of sponsor would 
have a devastating impact on New York City. 

In 1979, the New York City program served 278,600 lunches daily, in the following 
categories: 

New York City Board of Education: 89,700 Quaches daily). 
Other self-prep: 44 sponsors; 31,000 (lunches daily). 
Vended programs: 62 sponsors; 157,900 (lunches daily). 

In this last category, 41 sponsors would be affected by this limitation. These 
sponsors, which served 137,000 lunches daily in 1979, would be limited to serving 
only 61,500 lunches under this provision. 

rd like to point out that New York City was extremely undersei'ved without this 
limitation, reaching less than one third of the eligible children. 

The proposed limitation would severely limit the options for program expansion 
in New York City. 

These are listed below with some explanation: 

1. TAe New York City Board of Education is unable to absorb any costs related to 
this program. Because of the high fixed costs of opening a school building (costs of 
custodians, teachers, school food service workers, etc.) what was a break-even par- 

^ ticipation rate of 400 children (per school per day) in 1979 will become approximate- 
ly 700 children per school in 1980. It is therefore unlikely that additional sites will 
be opened; instead the number of children at existing sites will have to be increased 
or these sites will be closed. Therefore, the only additional children to be reached in 
this option would be those who live near a school site which has already been 
proven successful. 

2. Other public agencies.— \n New York City, there has been no consistent involve- 
ment of public agencies, .even when their participation has been actively solicited by 
the Administering agency. There is no reason, therefore, to expect that this situa- 
tion will change substantially. 

3. 0/Aer Belf-prep sponors. — Self preparation has only limited feasibility in New 
York City. The required facilities are virtually non-existent in many of the poorest 
neijghborhoods. Adiditionallyr the New York City Health Department enforces a 
strict re8tauran^type code which makes many make>shift arrangements unable to 

i operate. Finally, the capital-intensive nature of establishing cooking and prepara- 
§tion facilities presents an obstacle. Although we support the concept of self-prepara- 
|:tion and encourage its expansion, its feasibility in terms of operation amf adminis- 
Itration (especially monitoring) is limited. This is especially true for large scale 
/funding. 

m A. Additional small, vended programs.— This option presents major difficulties for 
I administration. The last two years in New York City have provided a solid expei;^ 
feence base from which to "weed out" those sponsors which are unable or unwilling to 
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operate a successful program. Those sponsors which have a proven track record 
have been encouraged to continue their involvement with the program. 

It would be extremely unfortunate to now limit those good sponsors to a number 
well bolow their proven capacity and to weight them equally with new, inexperi- 
enced groups. 

We believe that new sponsors need the most support and help and th£»t these 
should be limited in size. We also believe that once a sponsor has a demonstrated 
capacity, limitations below that are counter-productive. 

We are concerned about reaching as many as possible of those million eli^bJe 
children with wholesome food in an administratively sound manner. In New York 
City, this job could not be done without large scale vended programs. 

We urge you therefore, to support a piece of legislation which addresses all of 
these concerns. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify. 



Statement of Kay Stewart, Chairperson, Summer Meals Advisory Council, 

New York City, N.Y. 

Mister Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, iry name is Kay Stewart 
and I am the research coordinator of the Food Law Project of Community Action for 
Legal Services. I am presenting testimonj^ today on behaif of the Summer Meals 
Advisory Council in New York City, of which I am chairperson. With me today are 
two other advisory council members: Jeanne Perry, wjfio is staff director of the 
Hunger Task Force at the Community Council of Greater New York, and John 
Cimarosa, president of the Association for Recreation Management, an association 
of non-profit agency summer camps in New York City. 

The Summer Meals Advisory Council was established in May, 1978 by the Mid- 
Atlantic Regional Office of the U.S. Department of Agriculture on the recommenda- 
tion of advocates who had engaged in ea^tensiye monitoring of the program over the 
previous two years. Its purpose is to provide independent citizen input into USDA's 
administration of the Summer Food Service Program in New York City. We come to 
you with a set of recommendations which I will read, following which we would be 
pleased to elaborate on any points of interest to you or respond to questions. 

Our recommendations derive from cur monitoring of the Summer Food Program 
in New Yor^i City, which has experienced certain problems with the operation of 
this program not commonly found in many other areas. For this reason, some of the 
problems observed in New York City which have been matters of Congressional 
concern in recent years are not directly addressed in our legislative proposals. This 
is because they are being, or in our view more properly should be, handled by the 
agency administering the program at the state level. 

The following are the council's recommendations to the Subcommittee for the 
reauthorization of the Summer Food Program in 1980. 

1. We support language to permanently authorize the Summer Food Program to 
provide a more stable environment for planning and outreach. 

2. We urge the Subcommittee to support a bill which will continue to require 
USDA to administer the program in states which are unwilling or unable to admin- 
ister it themselves. 

3. The amount of money available for state agencv administrative expenses must 
be substantially increased to enable states (or USDA) to properly administer the 
program. In New York we have found that for the administering agency to ade- 
quately perform outreach, make approvals of sponsoring organizations, fulfill train- 
ing obligations, inspect sites, etc. requires year-round administration of the pro- 
gram. If an across-the-board increase is not warranted, then some provision should 
be made to enable states which are experiencing major problems in program admin- 
istration to negotiate their own administrative budgets with USDA so that they 
may develop appropriate management systems to improve their operations. This 
would also be appropriate for state administering agencies which did not run the 
program the previous summer. 

4. We hope that the Subcommittee will weigh carefully the potential for improve- 
ments through legislative changes against the administrative disadvantages of oper- 
ating the program under radically changing statutory and/or regulatory provisions 
year after year. The short time frame of program operations makes very difficult 
the implementation and adaptation of new procedures to improve program effective- 
ness. In New York, this problem has been compounded by the on-again, bff-again 
administration of the program by the State Education Department and USDA, so 
that this is the first year that the program will be operating with something close to 
the same statutory and regulatory requirements and the same state administering 
agency for two years in a row. The USDA administrator of the New York program, 
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together with the advisory council, has worked out a corrective action plan includ- 
ing numerous innovative solutions to mtyor problems encountered in la*^t "^'^^ 
program Such local iMtiatimshott^^ 

5. We strongly urge the Subcommittee members to oppose any provision whicii 
would prohibit participation by private nonpront sponsors which contract for meals 
with food service management companies. The only guaranteed result of excluding 
sponsors of vended programs in New York City would be the sharp reduction in the 
number of children served by the program. There are ways to improve vended 
programs which could be far less expensively implemented. 

6. While we support the continued existence apd expansion of on-site preparation 
sponsorshiF^i we think it essentif} that the SuBcbhimittee recognize that ikgh^^ 
lise of school facilities and on-site preparation are not **the answer" to phm}MiS 
with the New York City program. For one thing, the costs of opening scnool 
buildings in New York are prohibitively high except where attendance by large 
numbers of children daily can be assured. For another, often the most blighted 
areas of the City are sorely lacking in the types of facilities that would lend 
themselves to on-site preparation. 

For USD A or community organizations in low-income communities to invest 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in capital expenses to obtain kitchen equipment 
and bring existing facilities up to health code standards for an eight-week program 
is hardly an efficient way to utilize funds or equipment. Even so, there is no 
guarantee that self-preparation facilities will provide better food at cleaner sites or 
will experience fewer program violations than other sites by virtue of their mode of 
meal preparation. 

7. Administrative budgets for Summer Food Propam sponsors should be negotiat- 
ed with numbers of children served considered as just one of a number of factors in 
determining allocations. The direct connection between the sponsor's administrative 
budget and the number of meals served or supposedly served to children is one of 
the central incentives to fraud remaining in the program. 

8. In our view it is time for both the Congress and USDA to reexamine the kinds 
of shortcomings of programs currently labeled as "violations" or "abuses" — prob- 
lems such as excessive off-site consumption of meals and the presence of excess 
meals at the site — and recognize that in many instances such problems result from 
inadequate administrative control mechanisms or imperfections intrinsic to site 
operations, rather than from criminal intent on the part of sponsors or vendors. 
USDA in New York City is moving to tighten procedures to reduce the incidence of 
such problems. Under the current system, however, it should hardly be surprising 
that sponsors of non-enrolled pro:;»rams cannot accurately predict the numbers of 
children who will show up at their sites on any given day. If anyting, USDA policies 
placing strict controls On approved levels of participation for sponsors have excer- 
bated the problems and guaranteed waste in the program. 

9. We note that the Summer Food Program generally runs Wf;;U in summer ^camps, 
due in large part to their fixed enrollments and preparation of meals on site. We 
support the redefmition of camps which contract with food service management 
companies to prepare meals at the camp's own facility as on-site preparation spon- 
sors. What these camps do is in all the important respects identical to hiring their 
own kitchen ItMfs. Such camps should be permitted to qualify for whatever addi- 
tional administrative monies and commodities are available to other self-prepara- 
tion sponsors, and should be released from the bidding requirements imposed oh 
conventional vended program. 

10. Commodities.— -One of the best ways to provide incentives for sponsoring 
organizations with adequate kitchen facilities to prepare their own meals and for 
schools to sponsor the program or lend their facilities to interested sponsors is to 
provide them with greater amounts of USDA commodities. In this regard, some 

^effort to rationalize eligibiUty for commodities so that the same organization is not 
^separately applying for and receiving foods under two or three separate paragraphs 
of the law seems appropriate. 

; ; 11. Finally, we are concerned that a preoccupation with inadequacies and sup- 
^ posed "abuses" in the program will lead the Congress to vote inadequate amounts of 
i funds to reach the large numbers of children in need of summer meals. Many of the 
Ikinds of actions that need to be taken to improve program operations may not save 
'the government money, and may actually cost more: provision of adequate state 
administrative monies, expansion of the amount of commodities committed to use in 
the program, recognition of the actual determinants of administrative costs of 
sponsors, etc. Innovative program ideas are still needed to identify ways of reaching 
children who live in urban areas so devastated that there is no acceptable site 
within walking distance of their homes. 
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The level oi* participation in the Summer Food Program in New York City still 
leaves the majority of eligible children without access to meals provided under the 
program. Meeting the needs of these unserved children is still the greatest chal- 
lenge to those hoping to improve the Summer Food Program. 

On behalf of the Summer Meals Advisory Council, I thank you for this opportuni- 
ty to testify today. Members of the council will be pleased to answer any questions 
you may have. 



Statement of Marion Tucker, CFN Coordinator, Migrant and Seasonal 
. Farmworkers Association, Inc., Raleigh, N.C. 

Both migrants and seasonal farmworkers have encountered many barriers in 
obtaining WIC services in the past and continue to encounter them at present. Some 
barriers have been lessened through legislative changes in recent years. However, 
many other changes will be necessary if WIC eligible members of these populations 
are to gain initial and continuous access to WIC services. 

A major conflict in serving migrant farmworkers has been the lack of a definition 
of the term ''migrant". States have had to adopt their own definitions. With many 
federal, state and local agencies using various definitions for their respective pro- 
grams, this policy has proved totally confusing and inadequate. Therefore, the 
Secretary of Agriculture should, with public input, establish a national defmition 
for the term "migrant farmworker" for purposes of WIC program eligibility. ^Then. 
states would all use the same criteria in determining eligibility at the initial 
certification and at recertification. This would eliminate many problems where 
various states have not accepted other states' Verification of Certification cards 
(VOC cards) since their definitions of "migrant" have differed. 

Since migrant farmworkers have not been counted in either the program funding 
formula or the administrative funding formula, there needs to be legislation setting 
forth a means of counting those WIC eligible migrant farmworkers such that funds 
will be available for them throughout the country. At pt^nt, a state allocation 
process is in effect where State Agencies request additional monies for their states if 
they feel any extra monies will be needed for service "to migrants/ In some states 
this method has worked, but overall, it has been inadequate. There are many 
reasons for the failure of the allocation system. Some of those include: 

1. Uncertainty as to the numbers of migrants expected to come into the state 

during the year. ' ■ . ^ ^ j .li. 

2. Uncertainty as to the times the migrants will be in a state during the year. 

3. Changing trends in the flows of traditional migrant streams such that predic- 
tions may likely prove incorrect if flows do not follow traditional patterns. 

4. Various states' peak seasons occur during all twelve months of the year. & the 
period in which requests for allocations are made and the subsequent period for 
action on tho&e requests occurs during some states' peak seasons— which either 
eliminates or lessens the need for the allocations if such allocations arrive too late 
for use in serving the msgority of the states' migrants. 

5. There is no method for transferring any of the allocated monies from one state 
who had anticipated the need for migrant monies to another state who had not 
anticipated, but suddenly experiences such need. For example: 

(a) one state might traditionally have many migrants and base the allocation 
request upon past needs; 

(b) unanticipated event(s) (as a flood, strike, etc.) may occur, the migrants cannot 
work and go to another state; , ^ . 

(c) that state had not anticipated their coming, and therefore, had not requested 
an allocation; 

(d) the migrants are in one state and the money with which to serve them is m 

another state; j j * ^ 

(o) there is no provision for getting the money where it is needed at the time of 
the need. . . , 

6. For whatever reason {lack of time or interest in serving migrants, etc.), many 
States do not request allocations for migrants. 

The above-mentioned reasons for inadequacies of the current funding system 
indicate the need for legislation that sets forth a funding method which includes 
migrants. The following method for funding and service is recommended as the best 
means for ensuring WIC services to migrants. , 

1. The Secretar>- of AgricuHu re shall, with public input, define migrant farm- 
worker" for purposes of WIC program eligibility. 

2. The Secretary sets forth provisions which, for each State shall: 
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(a) take into account the numbers in the eligible program population of migrant 
farmworkers that are already in each State, those numbers projected to come into 
each State, the length of time such migrants will remain in the State, 

(b) address the additional administrative funds required to serve migrant farm- 
workers. 

3. Based , upon the Secretary's provisions, each State agency shall set aside the 
State funds necessary for use in servicing and providing benefits to migrants. 

4. The Secretary shall review and evaluate each State's projection of migrant 
needs and set aside nationally, enough funds to cover those projected needs. 

5. Migrant funds, except where projected by each State as needed for use in 
serving migrants within that State, are subject to reallocation provided that the 
Secretary, in formulating any such reallocation., shall take into account any previ- 
ously unanticipated changes in the flow of the migrant stream from one State to 
another. However, any such reallocations of migrant funds must give first consider- 
ation to migrant farmworkers. Also, if such funds should become depleted, general 
WIC funds should also give such priority to migrant farmworkers at the time of 
reallocation of funds in order that continuous service be ensured. 

In each State plan of operation, the State agency shall describe how it intends to 
spend the funds set aside for migrant farmworkers, including the funding of local 
agencies that can initiate the program in areas where large numbers of migrants 
and seasonal farmworkers reside. This section shall give high priorities to migrant 
health clinics and farmworker organizations in those areas for both the establish- 
ment of local agencies and the expansion of WIC services in such areas. (It should 
also be noted that although local seasonal farmworkers should be counted as a part 
of the general population, they are often not included as such. Therefore, the 
establishment and expansion of clinics in areas where many seasonal farmworkers 
are employed and reside do need to be addressed in legislation.) In developing this 
portion of each State plan of operation, the State agency shall consult with migrant 
and seasonal farmworker organizations. 

The State shall undertake, in conjunction with migrant and seasonal farmworker 
organizations, outreach services to areas where large numbers of migrants and 
Seasonal farmworkers are employed and reside. The State is authorized to pay, out 
of the administrative funds provided, any expenses incurred by such migrant and 
seasonal farmworker organizations in the undertaking of outreach activities. 

As the provision of nutrition education has been minimal for migrant farm- 
workers, legislation should also address a method for getting meaningful and con- 
tinuous nutrition education to migrants. This could be accomplished through legisla- 
tion which requires that: 

1. nutrition education be relevant to the cultural, ethnic and language needs of 
WiC eligible persons, 

2. a nutrition education core curriculum be developed nationally which would be 
used as the minimum requirement of each State agency in nutrition education, 

3. a coding mechanism for such curriculum be ihcorporateci which can be noted on 
VOC cards to avoid repetition in nutrition education lessons and to provide for 
continuity of such education for those moving from one local agency to another. 

The bilingual requirements provisions should be strengthened in the legislation 
by requiring the Secretary to set forth specific provisions regarding the requirement 
for bilingual staff and bilingual materials. The provisions, as set forth by the Food 
5:rimp Program, are recommended for use in the WIC program in regards to 
bilingual staffing requirements. Also, required bilingual materials should include 
the provision of minutes and State plans of operation in appropriate languages. 

CONCLUSION 

In WIC, as in any endeavor, many needed changes have become visible only after 
the program has been in operation over a period of time. These suggested legislative 
changes are recommended based upon extensive review and evaluation of WIC's 
past and present service to migrants and seasonal farmworkers, the outlined recom- 
mendations have been niade by professionals involved with WIC service to migrants 
and seasonal farmworkers and by those from within the target populations. Since 
the recommended legislative changes come from knowledgeable sources, they cannot 
be overlooked if initial and continuous service to migrants and seasonal farm- 
workers is to be ensured. 
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Society FOR Nutrition Education, 

Berkeley, Calif., April 17, im. 

Senator Herman Talmadge, 
Chairman, Agriculture Committee, 
Russell Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D,C r • / • • 

Dear Senator Talmadge: It is my pleasure to transmit to you for inclusion in 
the Senate Agriculture Hearings on the Nutrition Education and Training Program 
of the National School Lunch Act, a statement prepared by the Society for Nutri- 
tion Education. ■ , • 1 J ^ 
The Society called together a group of 25 of its members who are involved in a 
variety of ways with the NET Program. They considered the legislation and its 
impact these last two years and made recommendations which formed the basis ot 
this Statement. The Board of Directors of the Society for Nutrition Education, 
which represents about 5,000 professional nutritionists, reviewed their recommenda- 
tions and approved them. J ^. J f 
Therefore, we feel that this statement reflects recommendation and consensus of 
a lanre group of professionals who are directiy or indirectly involved with the 
program. They feel that the NET Program has an impact and they urge that it be 

^°Thls"1s the same statement that was submitted to Congressman Perkins for 

inclusion into the House Subcommittee Hearings held March 26, 1980, 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment on this important program. 

Sincerely, tt 

Helen D. Ullrich, 

Executive Director. 

Statement of the Society for Nutrition Education 
Because the Society for Nutrition Education is concerned that the nutrition 
section of Public Law 95-166 relating to Child Nutrition Programs be continued and 
strensrthened, because the nutrition education component of the law has been de- 
signed to support and increase the effectiveness of Child Nutrition Programs and 
hecauae child nutrition programs can further the goal of the Society to promote the 
nutritional well-being of the population, the Society for Nutrition Education sup- 
Dorte the continuation of the Nutrition Education and Training Program and Tecom- 
mends as priority, legislative changes in the regulations to a^ure the following: 

1. A minimum funding at the state level of 50 cents per child plus an added 
inflation factor. 

2. Permanent authorization for the program. * 

3 A provision that allows funds to be carried over from one year to the next. 
^^^1^ Society for Nutrition Education also recommends additional changes in the 

regxilations 80 that: ii. 

1. States use a percentage of program funds for NETP publicity. ■ 
2 State plans are written at three year intervals with yearly action plans and 
progress reporte. The needs assessment should be compiled every three years in 
coordination with the state plan. ' n j * *. 

3. State plans include a description of how the availability of grante and contracts 

will be publicized. . ... . ttot-ia 

4 State plans are available for public comment prior to submission to the UbUA. 
5' State plans include a description of the composition and^ functioning of the 

State Advisory Council. Council meetings should be open and well publicized. 
6 State plans include a method for involing parente in the NET Program. 
^ ^SNE strongly recommends the development of a task force to study and make 
£ more effective the diasemination and distribution of materials and ideas so that 
wasteful duplication of effort is prevented. The Society also recommends that nutri- 
tion educators be actively involved in this task force. , 1 r u 
I : i The foregoing recommendations were developed in workshop task force groups by 
iSiSNE members representing a variety bf interests in nutrition education. The^recom-i 
Sl?;5^niendations represent^he group consensus I (^ nutrition educators concern d about 
^^^^^ access to nutrition education opportunities. during those stages of life m which 
??i : learning is most important in esUblishing future behavior. , . , 

Because of the potential influence of nutrition^^^e^^ early in life on the 

Pfedevelopment and adoption of life^les supportive of healthy people the SNE ui^es 
fervour continued support of the NET Program and requests thit legislation be intro- 
^S' - duced to implement this recommendation outlined above. 
Igi^^.::. jpj^l^ you for the opportunity to submit these comments for the record. 
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liOw Income Planning Aid, 
Boston, Mass,, Apnl 25, J 980, 

Senator George McGovern, 

Senate Nutrition Subcommittee, Senate Committee on Agriculture, Forestry and Nu- 
trition, Washington, D C. 

The Massachusetts WIC Advisory Council Voted at its meeting on April 25, 1980 
to submit testimony for the Senate Nutrition subcommittee's hearings on child 
nutrition. The council is deeply concerned over the funding levels proposed in the 
Senate by the budget committee. $848 million will mean a reduction in services to 
Massachusetts as the USDA has conservatively estimated an annualisad rate of 
expenditure at the end of this fiscal year at $838 million. Massachusetts currently 
covers only 30 percent of its need, geographically only slightly more than 50 percent 
of Massachusetts WIC program, even areas that have a program are only able 
because of case load restrictions to serve priority 1 and 2 (pregnant women and 
infants), because of this lack of funding the WIC program has Kscome a remedial 
program rather than the preventative one mandated by Congress. 

A cut for WIC in Massachusetts will particularly hurt mothers and children 
because of the drastic rise in fuel and food costs in New England. Further with the 
threatened substantial cuts in food stamps and other child nutrition programs, WIC 
becomes a critical supplement to the most vulnerable members of our society. 
Reducing the eligibility standards to 175 percent from 195 percent will penalize the 
working poor in Massachusetts. The WIC program is the only child nutrition pro- 
gram that provides crisis relief for children and pregnant women in Massachusetts. 
The WIC program also refers its participants into other programs, the most impor- 
tant being ongoing health care, for children especially in rur^ areas WIC is the 
only agency that takes responsibuily for monitoring the health of children before 
they reach school age. 

In conclusion we say that WIC works, mothers and babies do a lot better because 
of this program. We have a responsibility that we can't carry out because there 
aren't enough funds for this State, and a cut is unthinkable. Signed Georgia Matti- 
son. Emergency Food Services Project; Margaret Drohen, Parent Participant from 
Amesbury, Massachusetts; Beth Brewer, Parent Participant from Chickooee; Edther 
Splaine, Parent Participant from Cambridge; Joan McGauley, WIC Coordinator 
Worchester, Massachusetts; Arlene Thomson, WIC Nutritionist Greenfield, Massa- 
chusetts; Jack Giarusso, Massachusetts Cap Directors Association; Rita Belanger, 
Parent Participant Pall River, Massachusetts; Debbie Ortlip, Project Good Health, 
Roxbuiy, Massachusetts; Erma Levine, Visiting Nurses Association; Florence 
Mackie, Massachusetts Nutrition Board. 



Statement of Sheri DiSalvo, Director, Food and Nutrition Services, 
MiLprtAs United School District, Miu»n'As, CAUF^ 

Mr. Chairman, member of the subcommittee: I am Sheri DiSalvo, Director of Food 
and Nutrition Services, Milpitas Unified School District, Milpitas, California. I 
appreciate this opportunity to present this testimony on behalf of the children who 
participate in Nutrition Education and Trfiining Programs. 

There is an urgent need for the Child Nutrition Program funding to be main- 
tained at its present level. A cut in funding would drastically alter the operation of 
all Child Nutrition Programs including Nutrition Eiducation. 

My purpose today is to share with you the experience we have had in the 
development of a California Exemplary Model Nutrition E^lucation Program. 

We view Nutrition Education as a natural outgrowth of our food service depart- 
ment. We recognize that a food service program can and should make a significant 
contribution to the total educational process. We have the expertise, the facilities 
and the personnel to provide an outstanding support service to oiir school district. 

The food service prqp^ram provides a unique resource for the local community and 
the nation. The goal of school food service is to provide quality meals that foster the 
development of strong bodies and healthy minds, while maintaining a cost/effective 
program that is self-supporting. 

However, what good does it do to provide quality meals that are not eaten by the 
student? How can you run a cost /effective program if participation is low? How can 
you build participation? 

Our project results show that nutrition education provides the answer to these 
questions. A nutrition program does increase the student's willingness to consume 
whole grain breads, cereals, fresh fruits and vegetables. Participation increased in 
both the breakfast and lunch program in the schools where nutrition education 
programs have been implemented. We have gathered some preliminary data that 
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indicates a longitudinal effect in increased participation at the junior high school 
where students who attened the project school are now enrolled. 

Nutrition education reflects our commitment to students. In our project 'Teaming 
for Nutrition Education", we are currently involved in 9 elementary schools serving 
3,400 students. In one month period 378 nutrition education classroom activities 
occurred. We have conducted inservice for 107 teachers in conjunction with the 
California University System. 

Our nutrition education curriculum has been designed to provide maximum stu- 
dent involvement in the learning process. We have been pleased to see the philo- 
sophical approach we use in nutrition education influencing the educational process- 
es and procedures being used in other curriculum development in the district. One 
outcome of nutrition education lies in the affective domain. Students are affirmed 
through experiences in preparing and tasting foods. 

Three of the strengths our nutrition education curriculum are: (1) the reinforce- 
ment of basic skills inherent in the activities; (2) the interdisciplinary content of the 
lessons; (3) and the multicultural studies that are included. 

Nutrition education has provided the opportunity for food services personnel to 
grow professionally. We are the first project to use the food service manager in the 
classroom and to assess the effect of tliis involvement. When the food service 
manager goes into the classroom to support "hands on" activities with the food, 
their relationship with teachers, parents, and students reflect this expanded role. 
This rapport b^ns in the classroom and extends into the cafeteria. Apricots can 
serve as an example of this relationship between classroom and cafeteria. Apricots 
are often served in our school food service program since their vitamin A content 
helps meet the nutritional requirements of the lunch pattern. Without nutrition 
education, serving apricots is an exercise in futility — dish them up, serve them, 
scrape them off the plates. 

In our multicultural studies, we prepared crepes as an example of an internation- 
al bread product. Apricots were selected for filling the crepes because of their 
unacceptability in school lunch. In classrooms, students made crepes with apricot 
filling. At the conclusion of the classroom activities we served apricots in the 
cafeteria. For the first time 8tudent£ ate them. 

The food service manager was abl? to inteact with the students on the basis of 
their mutual classroom experiences with apricots. 

We've found that nutrition education helps our students eat combread and 
greens, accept low fat milk, and think carrots taste good. After making applesauce 
in kindergai*ten, twenty-five students left a total of one-half ounce of applesauce on 
their plates. In our latest food consumption survey, we found an overall waste 
decrease of 24 percent of the fruit served. 

Part of the impact of nutrition education is the recognition of the food service 
manager as a knowledgable resource person. Nutrition education has provided the 
manager with an excellent opportunity to help educators understand the nutritional 
content of school meal patterns. When concerns are expressed about serving so 
called "junk food" like pissza in the food service program, the manager can correct 
misconceptions about carbohydrates or the caloric value of school meals. 

Our food service personnel attend college classes to increase their knowledge and 
skills. Our department is philosphically committed to employees projecting the 
image of people who practice healthful food habits. 

Nutrition education provides parents with an opportunity to be involved in the 
health of their children through classroom activities. We use this involvement when 
working with advisory committees to select nutritious snacks for special occasions in 
the classroom. «i 

One outcome of nutrition etlucation has been to establish a Board of Education 
policy that bans the sale of foods with minimum nutrient value to students during 
the school day. « t . j 

The support we have received from Gene White and her Nutrition Education and 
Training Program Staff in the Child Nutrition Programs, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, has played an important role in motivating ue towards success. 

The leadership of ou;- Board of Education and central staff in our district has 
been vital to our program. 

However, the m^or ingredient to the success of our programs is the hard work 
and dedication of the entire staff. We work as a team in an atmosphere of coopera- 
tion. Together we have built a department that produces a product of greater 
quality than any one individual coula produce. 
»We've been asked, "Why does your school food service get involved in so many 
-different progranris, including nutrition education? The answer is— We are morally 
committed to children. 
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In order to continue the nutrition education programs, at its current level, Feder- 
al funding is necessary. Our goal is to institutionalize nutrition education by 
making it an integral part of the curricJum in all elementary schools. We need a 
financially secure period of time to develop quality programs and establish a nation- 
al communication network. 

We ask for your support for the current level of funding for child nutrition 
programs. 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide this testimony. 



Statement of Vicky Katayama, Food Law Center, San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I would like to thank the 
committee for holding this hearing oi. the Summer Food Program (SEP) and for 
permitting groups like ours to present our experiences to you first hand. 

I am a food proj^am specialist with the Food Law Center. I have worked closely 
with the SFP for four and one-half years. My role as a food program specialist is to 
improve and expand federally funded food programs so that more needy children 
can be fed nutritious meals. I have also been appointed by Secretary of Agriculture 
Bob Bergland to serve on the congressionally mandated Advisory Council on Child 
Nutrition. 

Over the four and one-half years that I have worked with SFP, it has gone 
through many changes. Most of us still remember the reported scandals of 1976 
which have continued to scar the SFP to this day. Despite the fact that since 1976 
there has been more controlled legislation passed, tighter regulations written, in- 
creased use of statistical sampling as an audit tool, increased monitoring by State 
and USD A Regional Offices (ftO), and improved program performance the children 
and program still suffer. Instead the Administration is playing on past problems of 
this weaK program in order to justify making program cut?. 

It is my hope to be able to present the facts that show yju that the Summer Food 
Program is fiscally and administratively accountable and should not be used as a 
scapegoat for budget cuts as is presently occurring. 

THE MYTH OF PRESENT UNACCOUNTABILITY 

In 1976 the SFP acquired the reputation of being a problem-ridden program. Some 
of the problems were: untimely issuance of regulations and other program material, 
lack of state assistance and monitoring, site overlap, sponsor recordkeeping, meals 
being taken off site, over ordering of meals, and food vendor ripoffs. 

Now let's look at what has been done to correct these problems since 1976. Public 
Law 95-106 was passfxl and made the following changes: 

(1) eliminated all "seriously deficiont" sponsors; 

(2) required on-going, year round service to the community; 

(3) set up a priority system to avoid site overlap; 

(4) reduced the number of meals (snacks inclucled) a sponsor can serve from five to 
three; 

(5) required 4>onsors to submit administrative budgets subject to approval by the 
state; 

(6) required food vendors to register with the state; 

(7) established a standard form of contract for use by sponsors and vendors; 

(8) required food vendors to acquire a bid and performance bond; 

(9) established a penalty for fraud. 

Additionally, federal regulations further required (1) states to audit all sponsors 
(with the exception of those receiving over $50,000 who are required to hire their 
own auditor) once every two years; (2) provide for a state option for statistical 
monitoring; and (3) specify the number of sponsors a state must visit with specific 
time lines for these visits. Another change you will notice is the lack of need to 
drastically alter the federal regulations this past year— indicating a stabilizing 
period in the program. 

I feel the results of these changes in the program are shown when we look at 
California's 1979 Audit Report from the Office of the Inspector General (OIGX The 
use of statistical monitoring (which is contested by many as being unreflective of 
program participation) was applied to 58 Los Argeles sponsors feeding 150,437 
children nt 785 sites. This report shows that only 10 percent of the lunches were 
over claimed and that 6.5 percent of these were at six of 95 sites. 

USDA ADMINISTRATION 

In November 1978 our State Department of Education (SDE) agreed once again to 
administer the SFP. However, in March 1979, SED suddently decided not to admin- 
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ister the program for the Summer of 1979. Thi|^ave USDA's Regional Office (RO) 
only two months to ''gear up." Despite the g^^^eenungly impossible preparation 
tim j, our RO not only served more chilSr^^^Si the year before (1978: 169,000; 
19' 9: 190,000) but they also used only $640;000 of the authorized $679,000 to admin- 
ister the program. This year the RO has ^already done one to one outreach in the 
community and as a result 169 new potential sponsors are applving. 

In addition if we look at the 1978 OIG Audit Report of the state agency we will 
see, "State Agency (SA) Administration of the 1978 Summer Food Service Program 
did not show any visible improvement over the 1977 performance, and in some cases 
appeared less effective. We were unable to determine whether there were any 
weaknesses in program planning this year, but the deficiencies we noticed in oper- 
ation were indicative of poor state wide management." 

Where USDA administers the SFP, it does so for various reasons. Among them 
being that: (i) the state has enacted legislation prohibiting administration of the 
SFP; (ii) it is not economicallv feasible for the state because too few children are 
served; or (iii) the state is of the belief that its Department of Education is there to 
educate, not feed, children. USDA has been attempting to eliminate RO administra- 
tion of the SFP and any administrative funds. If they are successful, there is a 
possibility that 21 states will be without programs. Califor^ and New York being 
two of the 21 RO administered states serve almost one-third of our nation's children. 
Therefore, we support one of the legislative recommendations of the National Advi- 
sory Council on Child Nutrition— that the RO's be allowed to continue to administer 
the SFP in those states that can't or choose not to and that money continue to be 
appropriated for this administration. 

SCHOOLS— THE FAVOURED SON 

USDA has continued to push for legislation and regulation to give priority to 
schools in the sponsoi*ship of the SFP. The concept sounds good, but it has some 
major flaws: 

(1) Schools have been notified for years about the availability of the program but 
most of them don't want the program. 

(2) In California, Proposition 13 has closed down summer schools with few excep- 
tions. Now we have the additional threat of Proposition 9 or Jarvis IL 

(3) Community groups offer various programs, that is, recreational, cultural and 
educational along with the food service in a child's own neighborhood. 

(4) Schools are far and few between in rural areas. 

To shed some more factual light on this matter, I would like to share some 
interesting statistics from the 1979 OIG Audit Report. Of the 10 percent of ineligible 
lunches reported, over 5 percent were from school sponsored programs. 

EUMINATION OF LARGE VENDED PROGRAMS 

In California (as in most states) in order to reach children during the summer 
months, it is necessary to go to the community agencies, not the schools. This is 
especially true with the Proposition 13 cutbacks. Even before Proposition 13 rela- 
tively few schools participated in the SFP, mainly because it was not financially 
profitable for them. Therefore, the responsibility was taken up by community agen- 
cies. Much like the schools, community agencies cannot afford to go into debt to 
operate the Summer Food Program. The more children served, the less likely that 
debt will be inciirr^-Hi. In the same fashion that most schools do not sponsor a SFP, 
most do not act as vendors for community agencies, so into this void enters the 
profit making food vendor. Approximately 65 percent of Northern California's chil- 
dren and at least 30 percent of Southern California's children are served by spon- 
sors using profit making vendors. 

SUMMARY 

The Senate Agriculture Committee and House Education Committee have both 
recently voted to recommend to the Budget Committee USDA's suggested cut of 44.6 
million dollars to the SFP or almost one-third of the program's budget This move 
was successful because of the program's past reputation. 

In order to justly serve the children in our nation, we need to: 

(1) realize that the administration of the SFP has improved significantly and is 
now accountable; 

(2) we must continue to allow RO administration of the program; 

(3) we must give first priority to any sponsor, private or public, with a good past 
record of program performance; 

(4) we must not eliminate large vended programs with a good track record. 
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Thanks to you members of Congress this program exists to serve hungry children 
in the Summer when they might otherwise go without a balanced meal. It is a 
program that has had its problems, but if you take a closer look I think you will 
find it is now a program that has worked through many of the growing pains and is 
starting to mature. 



State of Caufornia, 
Department of Education, 
Sacramento, Calif., April 10, 1980. 

Hon. George McGovern, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Nutrition of the Senate Agriculture, Nutrition and 
Forestry Committee, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator McGovern: I understand that your subcommittee is holding hear- 
ings on the Nutrition Education and Training Program on April 15, 1980. I am 
forwarding to you the written testimony of Amanda Dew Mellinger, Coordinator of 
California's Nutrition Education and Training Program. This testimony represents 
the position of the California State Department of Education on the Nutrition 
Education and Training Program. I request that Ms. Mellinger's testimony be made 
a part of the official record of tho hearings. 

I know that you are particularly interested in food service involvement in the 
NET Program. In California, food service involvement in the local nutrition educa- 
tion projects hai been a megor emphasis this year. 

Because of this emphasis, education and food service personnel have begun work- 
ing together in support of the nutrition education programs in their schools. We see 
evidence of menu changes, occurring because of food service involvement in the 
local projects. These changes reflect an increase in use of nutritious foods and an 
overall improvement in the quality of meals served. 

We are actively pursuing the development and implementation of courses for 
^hool food service personnel at the community college and university levels. During 
spring and summer semesters of 1980 two courses of study are being offered for 
dredit at thirly-thrpe community colleges and^^n unjyttities: "Current Issues in 
Child Ntttritiiaft Programs" and "Food Procui^eht for Qfitld Nutrition Programs". 
Approximately 1,300 persons are expected to enroll. The courses were developed 
with input from educators and practitioners and they are designed for school food 
service managers, prospective managers, child care administrators, and directors or 
supervisors of school food service. Information is presented on current nutrition 
issues, program operations, children*s food habits, role of food service managers in 
nutrition education, decision making procedures, law as it affects food procurement, 
product selection, receiving, and ethics. A process method of instruction is used in 
conducting the program for optimum retention and application of the information. 
A cadre of trainers have been instructed in the use of materials and in the teaching 
strategy, along with background information on the child nutrition programs. Since 
both courses are new and have not been offered to child care and food service 
personnel previously, the instructors have been requested to evaluate the courses as 
well as to adixiinister pre and post tests to the participants. By mid summer we will 
have information on how the two Food Service Management Courses have influ- 
enced a number of factors including menu planning, that is, has the sugar and fat 
content of the meals been reduced as a result of participating in the courses? 
Additional courses and activities are being planned for 1980-81. 

Nutrition Education has made giant strides in California. Public awareness and 
support is growing. Children, teachers, and parents are developing the knowledge to 
make wise food choices, and food service personnel are being given the opportunity 
to increase their knowledge and skills to improve the overall quality of meals served 
to children. This is just the beginning. We seek your support for reauthorization of 
the NET Program for a minimum of four years with the funding level set at a 
minimum of 50 cents per year. 

Thank you for your attention to this important issue. 
Sincerely, 

L. Gene WnrrE, 

Director, 

Office of Child Nutrition Services. 

Enclosure. 
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Statement of Amanda Dew Mellinger, Coordinator, Nutrition Education and 
Training Program, Caufornia State Department of i^ducation, Sacramento, 
Cauf. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee: I am Amanda Dew Mellinger 
Coordinator of the Nutrition Education and Trainmg Program, Office of Child 
Nutrition Services, California State Department of Education. I appreciate the 
opportunity to submit testimony to your Committee on behalf of the children, 
parents, teachers, school administrators, and food service personnel participating in 
California's Nutrition Education and Training Program. 
Mr. Chairman, on behalf of all the people I represent today, I want to express 
ciiation to you and this Committee for the leadership and support which you 
uifiven to nutrition and nutrition education over the years. 

I will be sharing with you the story of California's NET Program. I will 
also expr^ing the concerns and needs that the people I represent have tor the 
NET Program natiShally. In particular, we are asking that you support reauthoriza- 
tion of the Program for at least four years with the funding level set at a minimum 

°^Nutrit^n^uai^^^ schools in 1975 when the State legislature 

appropriated funds for local nutrition education projects. Through the small begin- 
^unra of our State program, the commitment to nutrition education existed in 
California prior to the passage of Public Uw 95-166. This commitment provided a 
scUd ba- e of support for the goals in Public Uiw 95-166 of teaching children about 
nutritir a and its relationship to good health v aining food service pereonnel in the 
principles and practices of food service management, instructing teachers in sound 
principles of nutrition education, and developing and using classroom material^ and 
curricula. With this support, the Federal funding made available through Public 
Law 95-166 made it possible to develop a statewide program in California. 

California's Program has four major components which address the goals estab- 
lished in Public Uw 95-166: . .«of ^« 

(1) Local projects, whose objective is to support innovative and creative local 
agency mention education programs. These programs teach children about^nutn- 
tion, tralft food service personnel and teachers, develop materials and educate 
pareiSiiffi^ Ihe community. ^. . • j i j 

(2T^«i(r€evelopment community education, whose objective is to develop and 
implement training programs for food service and child care personnel and teach- 

^^3) Curriculum development, whose objective is to develop and implement^nutfi- 
tion education curriculum, preschool through grades twelve, that coordinates in- 
structional and food service programs and can be integrated into existing core 

(4) Public awareness, whose objective is to develop and implement a media pack- 
age which focuses on the need for nutrition education. It is intended, also, , to 
motivate action for improved dietary practices in the home, school, and community. 

Within these components, we have accomplished the following major activities: 

(1) Funded and provided training and guidance to 150 local projects ^in ^public 
schools/county offices of education, private non-profit agencies, county health de- 
partments and colleges/universities. These prqjecte serve not onljr the needs of 
preschoolers and elementary and secondary students, but also special TOpulations 
such as pregnant teenagers, migrants, and the handicapped. Six of .the original 
State funded projects are serving as "model" programs and are disseminating their 
programs statewide to fifty so-called "adoption ' agencies. x u 

(2) Developed the training program for school food service and child care person- 

(3) Developed the full nutrition education curriculum. . o 

We feel these are significant accomplishments in a very short time^pan. but you 
will note that much of the work up to now has been developmental. Except for the 
on-going local project activity, we are just moving into the implementation stage ot 
the Program We are, therefore, very concerned about where the Program goes from 
here. We believe the Program should be extended for at least four yeare and the 
authorized funding level should be set at a minimum of 50 cents per child per year 
to assure the achievement of the goals set out in the law. We ask,^ ^Ti^^nL .^ 
Committee consider raising tht minimum authorized grant amount ot $/5,UUU to 
assist the smaller states to better meet their goals. ^ , . . . . 

We feel there is no need for major changes in the law because we believe it is 
sound in concept and working in practice. Our beliefs are based on our evaluation 
covering 1978-79 which shows that NET, through the local projects, is: (1) helping 
children develop good food habits. Their attitudes toward good nutrition improved 
by 11 percent. And, their food choices improved by 15 percent, (2) reducing plate 
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waste and, thus, cutting the cost of school meals. Overall plate waste in project 
schools decreased by 26 percent. For example, milk waste decreased 31 percent, 
vegetable waste decreased 24 percent and salad waste decreased 33 percent, and (3) 
integrating the school meal programs with the total educational experience. In fact, 
we see instructional and food service personnel working together, many for the first 
time, to make the local projects more successful. 

We in NET have another real concern: the current and future appropriation 
levels for the Program. There seems to be an attempt to ''chip away" at the solid 
base of the Program through limitations in the actual funding of it. After starting 
out fully funded at $26,000,000 per year, or 50 cents per child, for fiscal years 1978 
and 1979, USDA asked and got $20,000,000, or 39 cents per child, for fiscal year 
1980. The Department is now asking for only $15,000,000, or 29 cents per child, for 
fiscal year 1981. 

To assure understanding of the basis for our concern and the potential adverse 
effects of this further reduction, let me briefly trace the fiscal history of the NET 
Program in California. As you know. Public Law 95-166 became law in November 
1977. The State Plan for fiscal year 1978 was submitted, per USDA's timeline, in 
September 1978. When the fiscal year 1978 funds were released upon approval of 
the State Plan, we were finally able to hire staff— a processlfliat was not completed 
Mntil January 1979. One of the first activities for the staff was to prepare an 
amendment to the 1978 State Plan to receive fiscal year 1979 funding. Tlius, it was 
not until July 1979 that California had received its total allocation for both fiscal 
years 1978 and 1979. Because of these built-in time lags, we ended up with a bulge 
in funding in the last quarter of fiscal year 1979. USDA had allowed a carry over of 
funds for fiscal year 1978 into fiscal year 1979 and then budgeted only $20,000,000 
for fiscal year 1980. We did not feel this reduction was good for the Program but did 
not severely quarrel with the allocation because we believed we could carry over 
fiscal year 1979 funds into 1980. However, we were not allowed to carry over these 
funds. 

We are now facing a budgetary "crunch" during fiscal year 1981 if the appropri- 
ation is at the level requested by USDA. USDA is basing its rationale for the 
additional $5,000,000 cut— which is actually over $11,000,000 below the authorized 
amount — on "the large amount of unspent funds in prior year accounts." I can 
assure you that California and the other States have no "hoard" of unspent money 
from fiscal years 1978 and 1979 to redirect into fiscal year 1980 and 1981 activities. 
All of these funds ai-e committed for use in fulfilling the objectives set forth in our 
1978 and 1979 State Plans. In fact, USDA recognizes that these funds are committed 
by stating in their budget message: "Of the $52.4 million made available * * * in 
fiscal years 1978 and 1979, about $49.6 million was obligated (i.e., conynitted) as of 
November 30, 1979." But they go on to say that almost half of this total remains 
unspent in the States' letters of credit. Although the expenditure reports used by 
USDA in its evaluation may appear to show unspent funds, they are, in fact, 
reflecting the grindingly slow nature of State and Federal accounting and reporting 
systems rather than any "hoarding" of money by the States. 

After all of the rhetoric is stripped away, the fact remains that all funding in the 
letters of credit through the end of fiscal ^ear 1980 will be committed to and 
eventually spent on activities covered by the first three State Plans. 
We are now developing our State Plan and budget estimates for fiscal year 1981. 
■ It is clear from our work that we must have the fully authorized amount of 50 cents 
per child or there will be severe cutbacks in Program services for 1981. 

There have been expectations raised as a result of the course which this Program 
has taken. In the case of California, we have been through an extensive develop- 
mental |>hase during which broad participation was solicited from all of our NETT 
^■ "publics As a result of this process, we nave many innovative and creative prod- 
j ucts to disseminate and, therefore, we are ready to move into the real implementa- 
i tion phase of NET in 1981. However; this phase will be severely hampered by the 
V reduction in funds proposed by USDA. In California, we will have to reduce the 
i number of local projects from 150 to less than 50. We will only be able to provide 
I training in use of the curriculum to less than half of the agencies requesting it. We 
will not be able to pay training costs of school food service personnel for courses 
^already developed and no new courses will be developed. And, we will have to 
i.-curtail the media campaign and completely omit the parent and community educa- 
etion component of our Projgram. 

fefe I hope the Committee shares my concern that NET not repeat the sad history of 
^some other federally funded programs where full funding has gone in for a short 
iiperiod of time, work has been done and expectations raised, and then, as a result of 
i curtailed or reduced funding, valuable products and services have not gotten to the 
I people who needed them, and, thus were wasted. 
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In closing, let me say that we in the NET Program realize that this is a critical , 
time in our country— a time to examine all costs of government and to practice 
sufficient fiscal restraint to help bring inflation under control. However, I ask that 
you Mr. Chairman, and the members of this committee consider not only the 
demonstrated success of this Program so far, but thc^ potential savings it offers in 
the costs of the other child nutrition programs, in h^al*;h care, and in education 
generally. Certainly, there is coii^mon agreement thav a well-nourished child is a 
better learner and, thus, each dollar spent for educating this child has greater 

^">&e^ask, also, that you consider that this Program is still in its infancy. We have 
developed many innovative approaches to make nutrition education a part of every 
child's daily educational experience. We know that education is an on-going process 
and that nutrition education, to be effective, must be a continuing part of this 
process. Congress charted the course for reaching this objective with the passage of 
Public Law 95-166. We in NET must have the time and resouces to complete, the 
course that was charted. We ask that you continue your leadership in this vital area 
by supporting reauthorization of the Program for at least four years, and setting the 
funding level at a minimum of 50 cents per child per year with special consideration 
being given to the minimum grant amount for small States. We ask, also, vour help 
in assuring that, in Fiscal Year 1981 and beyond, the full funding level is made 
available through tho nnp|j|piation pmess. . e* . j i i i i 

Those of us who at .4^pt#^ent the NET Program at the State and local levels 
are committed to the Pr^m. and v^l do our best to deliver the highest quality 
nutrition education for the w^ll-being tffour nation's children. 

Thank you. 

Statement or National Education Association 

The National Education Association, representing over 1.8 njllion educators 
throughout the nation, appreciates the opportunity to submit this statement on 
child nutrition programs to this Subcommittee. 

Educators are deeply concerned with the health and overall care of our school- 
aged children. It is a well known fact that children concentrate, study, and perform 
better in class if they receive adequate and nourishing meals. Teachers see this 

every day. • j i.. i. i. i 

The initiation and extension of the child nutrition programs recognized t.iat vital 
and crucial relationship between learning and hunger. Because of this known nexus, 
the NEA has difficulty fathoming the rationale proffered for the proposed half 
billion dollar cuts in these programs. , \. , i t. t> 

The proposed Section 4 cuts will drastically affect the school lunch program. By 
decreasing the current rate of federal reimbursement for the paying child by five 
cents, one-third of the federal support for these children will he terminated. 

Section 4 funds also serve as the basis for state matching funds. Consequentl>[, a 
reduction in federal monies results in a decrease at the state level. The domino 
theory applies here because a decrease at the federaMevel will affect the state 
allocation. Further, the local support will dwindle. The proposed cut will eviscerate 
the program and eliminate many children who rely on it for their only nutritious 

meal of the day. in -ii- mi. i. r- 

It is estimated that this cut will save the government over .^14U million, lhat tive 
cent increase, it is claimed, can easily be assumed by those families of paying 
children. This is simplistic thinking. The majority of the paying children belong to 
families whose income levels are extremely/close to the reduced price cut-off line. To 
assume easy absorption of that additional cost by those already struggling families 
is unrealistic. The current state of the economy and the rising inflation rate are 
quite enough with which to contend. Every penny is committed. Add another 
pressure/burden to that family budget and you will see more than the projected 
600,000 children withdrawing from tha program. -l.... 

To save approximately another $180 million, it is suggested that the eligibility 
requirements for free school meals be lowered from 125 percent of the poverty level 
to 100 percent. For reduced price meals, it is proposed that the current 195 percent 
of the poverty level requirement be decreased to 175 percent. 

The USDA conservatively estimates substantial drops in the participation by all 
groups, A million-plus children will be affected. That implies ; that o^^ 
children will be deprived of adequate nourishment daily. It further implies that a 
million-plus children around this country will be unable to function at their poten- 
tial in the classroom simply because the program no longer addresses their needs. 

The rationale behind these "savings" fails to recognize what impact reduced 
participation in the programs will produce on the overall economy. It is obvious that 
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a reduction in the total number of meals served/children fed will result in a 
corresponding reduction in the total number of employees required to prepare, 
serve, and clean up after meals. Moreover, the majority of the employees whose jobs 
would be affected are themselves from lower income families, with children. The 
cycle continues. 

The priorities of the nation must be evaluated. A balanced budget is desirable, 
and it appears inevitable at present. But this country has recorded its commitment 
to the poor, to the children who need at least one balanced meal per day. The 
proposed cuts in these most crucial programs will clearly indicate the government's 
abandonment of the concept of equity and humanity for our people. The NEA urges 
reconsideration of the proposed cuts. 

Department of Agriculture, 

Office OF THE Secretary, 
Washington, D.C., June 18, 1980. 

Hon. George McGovern, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Nutrition, Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry, U.S. Senate, Washington, B.C. 
Dear Mr. Chairman: This responds to your letter of April 23, 1980. We have 
responded to all the questions you listed in your letter in the "Q and A" format for 
easier review. These responses are enclosed with each questior* addressed individu- 
ally. 

We appreciate your continued interest and strong support of our Special Nutri- 
tion Programs. 
Sincerely, 

Carol Tucker Foreman, 
Assistant Secretary for Food 

and Consumer Services. 

[Questions submitted by Senator McGovern to Secretary Fore- 
man and answers thereto:] 

Question. What is USD A doing to implement the Dietary Guidelines in the 
context of the Child Nutrition Programs? 
Answer. The following actions have been taken or proposed by FNS: 

(A) A recommendation has been inserted into regulations for the NSLP to moder- 
ate sugar, salt and fat in school feeding programs. Guidance materials have been 
developed and distributed to States and schools in preliminary form. They are now 
being incorporated into the revision of this "Menu Planning Guide for School Food 
Service" which is to be issued in June 1980. 

(B) The maximum level of fat in USDA ground beef and pork purchases h£is been 
reduced (minimum 14 percent, maximum 24 percent). In 1980, beef purchases have 
been reduced by 25 percent and pork and chicken are being substituted. The 
standard for fat in USDA purchased ground pork is the same as that in beef. 

(C) Canned fruits have been purchased in light and natural syrups. All purchases 
for schools are now in light syrup. 

(D) Plans have been fmalized to test reduced salt levels in canned vegetables for 
use in^ the elderly feeding program and schools. The Nutrition and Technical Serv- 
ices Division is conducting preliminary tests in Fairfax County Schools, Virginia, in 
May 1980, and is proceeding with the development of a contract to conduct more 
extensive tests in the 1980/ Sl school year. 

(E) Regulations now require schools to serve unflavored lowfat milk, skim milk or 
buttermilk. This regulatory change became fmal in August 1979, but schools were 
not required to renegotiate contracts signed for the 1979-80 school year. 

(F) Regulations have been fmalized to limit the sale o" foods of minimal nutri- 
Uonal value. The competitive foods regulation is scheduled to go into effect in July 

(G) Commodity purchases have beer modified to eliminate salt on peanuts for the 
school lunch program and to lower salt in canned meats. 

Question. Both you and Mr. Greenstein have frequently stated that every WIC 
evaluation to date, using cereal fortified to 45 percent of the U.S. RDA for iron, is 
improving the health of participants. If one of the basic nutritional purposes of the 
WIC program is to lower the incidence of iron deficiency anemia, and if cereal is the 
primary contributor of iron in the WIC food package, doesn't lowering the iron 
requirement risk the success of the program? 

V " .Answer. Several studies which have been performed to evaluate the effectiveness 
s of the WIC program including a medical evaluation performed by the University of 
I North Carolina, a study performed on WIC participants in Massachusetts, reports 
vfrom State and local WIC agencies and an analysis of data collected through the 
iCenter for Disease Control's Nutrition Surveillance System indicate improvement in 
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iron nutrition with participation in WIC The Department does not want to jeopard- 
ize the success of the WIC program in positively affecting iron nutrition. However, 
a lo>* er iron requirement for cereals would not necessarily diminish the eftective- 
ness of the WIC program. In assessing the adequacy of dietary iron it is important 
to consider not only total iron intake, but more importantly, the amount of iron 
which is absorbed. Data available to the Department indicates that forms of iron 
used to fortify some cereals fortified at 25 percent of the USRDA for iron mav be 
better absorbed than forms of iron used to fortify some cereals fortified at or above 
45 percent of the USRDA for iron. Furthermore, the Department is concerned about 
the low acceptability of currently authorized cereals bv participants. Data available 
from a report on WlC program delivery systems, small scale surveys and interviews 
with participants indicate that the acceptability of cereals currently authorized in 
WIC is not as high as it should be to ensure participants receive maximum benefits 
from the WIC food package. _ j . *.u 

Question. Since there has been no change in the USRDA for iron and since the 
WIC population continues to be the ?5'^gment of society most vulnerable to iron 
deficiency anemia, what motivates FNS to propose a dual iron standard? 

Answer. Participants in the WIC Program are certified as being at nutritional 
risk for a number t)f reasons; iron deficiency is only one nutritional risk criteria 
used in certification. Although the Department does not have data to indicate that 
participants who are not iron deficient are consuming foods high in iron, it would be 
reasonable to assume that they either have sufficient iron stores to protect against 
iron deficiency or are obtaining a sufficient amount of iron through their diets or in 
a medicinal form. In view of the fact that available data indicates poor acceptability 
of currently authorized cereals, the Department determined that for participants 
who are not iron deficient acceptability of cereals outweighs the need for cereals 
which contain a large amount of iron and proposed that these participants be able 
to receive cereals which contain a minimum of 25 percent of the USRDA for iron. 

Acceptability of cereals is also important for participants who are iron deficient. 
However, because cereals are the primary source of iron in the food packages for 
women and children participants, the Department determined that for participants 
who are iron deficient, the need for cereals which contain a large amount of iron 
outweighs the acceptability of cereals and proposed that these participants be Itmit- 
ed to refeeiving cerealfii which contain a miriimum of 45 percent of the USRDA for 

^^T?ie Department is' mm car^^iily t this issue in light of the many 

comments received on it. , 

Question. What are the medical tacts s^v^^^pdrtihg the case for 25 percent-iron 
cei-eaM IS opinion strongly on yo^r side? For example, do the physicians 

previously, or ptesentlyy mfj/}m on your Vflfflaus advisory panels support this 
petition of diiuilM , ^ , , ^ . r 

Answer, The Bip&rtment iS receivai MM^^ physicians on reducing^of the 
iron requirement for cereals authorized inm^ ^mftogr^m. The recommendations 
have not been completely consistent. The food parage advisory panel, which includ- 
ed a physician, recommended that the iron lequirement for cereals be decreased to 
25 percent of the USRDA for iron. Physicians contacted prior to issuance of the 
proposed regulations varied in their opinions, some recommended that the^iron 
requirement be maintained at 45 percent of the USRDA for iron and others^offered 
a compromise position of allowing cereals fortified at 45 percent of the USRDA with 
sources of iron which have good bioavailability until 18 months of age and allowing 
cereals fortified at 25 percent of the USRDA for iron after this time. Physicians who 
commented on the proposed WIC food package regulations also varied in their 
opinions. 

Question. If cereal variety is being sought, let me ask this question; how^many 
cold cereals are eligible for distribution under the current regulation ancT how 
many cereals would be available under the proposed regulation? Has the number of 
cereals fortified to the 45 percent level increased over the past few years? 

Answer. Under the current regulations which require that cereals contain mini- 
mum of 45 percent of the USRDA for iron, thirteen cold cereals are authorized for 
distribution. (There are seven hot cereals which are also authorized). However, two 
of the cold cereals currently authorized contain more sugar than the proposal would 
allow. Also, information from WIC State agencies indicate that many of these 
cereals have limited availability and two of these cereals are available in fewer than 
five States. Under the proposed regulations which lower the iron requirement for 
cereals provided to non-iron deficient participants to 25 percent of the USRDA for 
iron and impose a sugar limit of six grams of sugar per ounce, twenty-five cold 
cereals would be authorized for these participants. (There are four hot cereals which 
also would be authorized). Attached is a chart which lists cereals which meet the 
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sugar limit and contain a minimum of 45 percent of the USRDA for iron and 25 
percent of the USRDA for iron. 

The number of cereals fortified to 45 percent or more of the USRDA for iron has 
increased by four in about two years, but two are being test-marketed and are not 
available nationwide. 

CEREALS WITH A MINIMUM OF 45 PERCENT USRDA FOR IRON AND LESS THAN 20 PERCENT SUGAR 



Cereal 



Manufacturer 



Iron 
content 
(percent 
USRDA) 



content 
(gr/oz) 



' Marketing availability 



Cost per 
1 oz 
se^ng 



Box size 
(oz) 



1. Product 19 Kelloggs 

2. Most Kelioggs 

3. Vnart Start Kelioggs 

4. Total ., General Mills... 

5. Corn Total General Mills... 

6. Concentrate Kelioggs 

7. Buc Wheats General Mills... 

8. Kaboom General Mills... 

9. Fortified Oat Flakes Post 

10. Country Corn Flakes General Milis... 

11. Kix General Mills... 

12. Quick Malto-Meal Malt-c^Meal ... 

13. C)K)coiate Mallo-Meal Malt-o-Meal.... 

14. Cream of Wheat, Quick Nabisco 

15. Cream of Wheat, Instant... Nabisco 



100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
50 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 



3 Nationwide ^^$0.11 

6 Nationwide 09 

4 3 Stales only N/A 

3 Nationwide 11 

3 Limited N/A 

3 Limited „ 23 

5 Nationwide 11 

6 Limited N/A 

6 Limited 10 

3 Very limited N/A 

2 Nationwide U 

0 Very limited N/A 

0 Very limited N/A 

0 Nationwide 05 

0 Nationwide 04 



12 
12 



Box cost 



$1.29 
1.05 



12 


1.33 


6 


1.39 


10 


1.09 


12 


1.19 


9 


.99 




14 


.65 


28 


1.15 



N/A— not available in D.C. area stores to obtain price. 
Natnnwide— available in ail 60 State agencies surveyed. 
Limited— unavailable in mn th.:n 10 State agencies. 
Very Fimited— unavailable in more than 2u state agencies. 

CERFJ\LS WITH 25 PERCENT USRDA FOR IRON AND LESS THAN 20 PERCENT SUGAR 



Cereal 



Manufacturer 



. Sugar 

(percent ^^^^^ 
iTSRDA) 



(gr/oz) 



Cost per 
1 oz 
serving 



»ox size 
(oz) 



Box cost 



k Cheefim..... General Mills. 

2:WliiW^ Ralston 

iSp«^4 Kelioggs 

'4. Wheaties..:.,.. ~ General Mills.. 

5. Grapenut Flakes Post 

6. 40% Bran Flakes Post 

^ yife. Quaker 

r Chex Ralston 

mnamon Life Quaker 

I Bran,. , Kelioggs, 

11. Puffed Wheat Maltomeal 

12. Puffed Rice Maltomeal 

13. ToastieO's Maltomeal 



25 


1 


$0.07 


15 


$0.99 


25 


2 


.05 


15 


.79 


25 


3 


.12 


11 


1.29 


25 


3 


.08 


12 


.95 


25 


4 


.09 


12 


1.05 


25 


5 


,07 


16 


1.13 


25 


5 


.09 


15 


1.29 


25 


5 


.06 


14 


79 


25 


6 


.09 


15 


1.29 


25 


5 


.07 


16 


1.09 


25 


1 


N/A 






25 


1 


: N/A , . 






25 


1 


N/A 







N/A-Not availaWe. 



Question, The iron deficiency criterion, "exhibit signs of anemia", strikes me as 
being a rather nebulous one. With respect to certification of iron deficiency, given 
the apparently inconclusive nature of hemoglobin and/or hematocrit blood tests, 
why should participants failing to "exhibit signs of anemia" be certified as not 
anemic without benefit of additional blood test such as those described by WIC 
Mnedical eyaluators? 

program regulations require a hematological test for 
'^^^SfcM^^^^^ However, no specific lost is required; the Depart- 
es notl^^i^^p^st to a hemoglobin or a hematocrit determination. How- 
.^j^j^., -i^ are the most commonly us€d measures of iron nutrition. 

i|ln?^omparison to other hematologic testa, both are regarded as being simple, fast, 
3iTeiiable, readily available and inexpensive me|h9d8 of assessing iron nutrition. 
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Although more sensitive and specific measures of iron nutrition are allowed to be 
used in certification for WIC, they are more costly and require specialized equip- 
ment to perform. Additionally, the level of expertise necessary to perform the tests 
may require contracting with private laboratories. 

The certification criteria for WIC included in the regulations do not specifjf the 
exact types of tests to be used or the levels to establish anemia or other nutritional 
risk conditions. State and local agencies set their own certification standards within 
the broad criteria stated in the program regulations. 

Question. This brings up another question: If, in fact, a large percentage of WIC 
participants are enrolled who do not "exhibit signs of anemia , how effective is the 
prog^ram's outreach effort; in other words, are these the people most needy? 

Answer. Assessment of nutritional status usually includes evaluation of clinical, 
biochemical, anthropometric and dietary data. WIC program regulations include 
these indicators as v/ell as nutritionally related medical conditions, poor obstetric 
history and conditions which predispose persons to inadequate nutritional patterns 
in the list of criteria which can be used to determine eligibility for the WIC 
pro-am. However, in order to ensure that those persons at greatest nutritional risk 
receive program benefits, the regulations include a priority system to be applied by 
the competent professional authority. Pregnant women, breastfeeding women and 
infants who exhibit signs of anemia by hematologic measurements are included in 
priority I; children who exhibit signs of anemia by hematologic measurements are 
included in priority III; and non-breastfeeding postpartum women who exhibit signs 
of anemia by hematologic measurements are included in priority VI. Therefore, the 
fact that many WIC participants do not exhibit signs of anemia does not indicate 
that the program's outreach effort is not effective. 
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